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THE FALSE HEIR. 



I’lUfST it is not presuniptuous to sup])0se, that, to that Itoing 
ho lias revi iiled iiiiiisolfto its asatii/doriiici’cyaiul ol'lovc, 
0 si;.',lu of Iniiriiiii iiitc aiul all its vii.i'.'itn(U:fi, tho waiidcr- 
; anirso of oach iiiKdlipciit cirafiivc, t'.it'(dit’Ct of o\ory 
ill’s actions upon others dining his iite, the rc'idts llnit 
■knv from geoeration to gc.ievatiou unto tlu‘en,l oi'time 


(■ hope', tiiat are hinneil hut to he d;:,;p]i,iinieu, the 
sap|)oint;'.ieii^ ’aiiich arc in reality hlessinps, the longings 
thatnliic!) uoidd I'l'ove destrndive, the jojs (hat hill and 
e sorrous tiiat make alive, with ail the infinile complica* 
)iis ol' one e’rent with another from the cninincncement to 


le close of tiiich offer to our eyi's nothing Imt a confused, 
extricahle maze—must he a suhjcct of deep interest, as Ills 
l-Ciunprehending vien heholds the hegiiiiiing and liie end, 
ad sees erealion and all its results raanded in by IJis own 
lory. Yes; surely it must be to almighty love and rdsdoin 
sight of dee[i interest; for (!od, in permitting (fee-will to 
.an, camid never leave him ■without the jiroteclioii of Ilis 
nderiicss ami mercy: and the mere mvcrcise of those attrl- 
utes imp-lies a earx-, an interest in his late. 

To our limited \icw, however, the course of one Immcn 
eiiig oili-rs maflei tor meditation and for feeling enough; 
id to trace the life ol' a I'ellow-rnorial Ifom the cradle to the 


rave—whciever we can do so ivitli anything like a know- 
•dgo of tile actions, the events, the motiv c.s, and tiic thoughts 
is, perhaps, the most instructive study that we can pijjsut^ 
the history hefore us, then—a history which all who^^ouj, 
piaiiited with th>,* annals of France during the last ceng 
II know to be a true one—I si'” 11 commence with 
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,'sJin; and, even while the party from tl . was 

nproaching, they ceased not in llieir proi hich 

wre somewhat curious to eyes not much. d to 

rituess the habits and manners of the lowe.^ Sach 

f rson had brought with him to the wcddii. pre- 

nt of some kind, as is still very custoniai ■ parts 

if France; and now, two and two—a man an— 

hey advanced to the sound of the fiddle, their 

rfe offering to the j'oung coujile; the m gift 

0 the bride, and taking a kiss tor an eipiiva' unan 

(resenting hers to the bridegroom, and r> rarm 

alutc in return. Some of the presents wei -able 

alue; but, in those cases where poverty tl it of 

,ny expensive jiurcliase, the giver covered ss of 

lis gift by the luilicrousness of its chara dea- 

oured to excite a laugh at his liin, if In i no 

.dmiration of his generosity'. 

With every' sense of iiropriety', however, ,s, as 

oon a.s the marquis and niarehioucs.s were ,h to 

aake.it evident that they wore eoiuing tt jire- 

ents likewise, drew back to let them advai Ojido 

,nd bridegroom rose from tlie chairs in wbi heeu 

seated, and received them with all lespect. 

IMargueritc was a pretty-looking girl, h deal 

of gay and light-hearted fun under a (ler wliilc 

Latouches himself was, as we have said, a •; some 


countrynuin; though, to speak truth, he ^eemeu soiiiowhat 
more ahashod hy his new capacity of bridegroom tliaii Jlar- 
gnerite hy hers of bride. 

The marquis and iiiarehioncss jiresented tlieir gifts; and 
the nchle lord, though not a man io carry tlu- dn xi ></- 

tmiir to any iinpleaeint extent, took a hearty tasle. of the 
fair maid’s lips, wiiile tlie hridegroom approaelied his re¬ 
spectfully to the cheek of the marchioness. The little hoy 
was iimdied and cares.sed hy both, as he held out the hoii- 
hiiiiiiH'rc to his mother's tormer maid, saying, “'J'licre, lilar- 
gucritc; my' uncle’s pre.soiit is in tlie inside.” 

The maid o]>cncd it, and instantly' drojqHil a low curtsey 
to Monsieur de St. MedarJ; while the bridegroom looked 
over her shoulder into the box with a glistening eye at tlie 
sight of the gold, and whispered to her to count it. lilar- 
gucrite, however, knew better, and, closing the bo.x again 
quietly', banded it to tlie Latoiiclies, saying in a low tone, 
“Fie,"you miser!’’ 

The noble partji' then w'ithdrew to a little distance, and 
talked to some ol tlic elder people, while the rest of the 
peasants brought up their presents also, and shouts of 
laughter continued till the sun went down. The merry 
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scene then closed, and Marguerite and her husband retired 
to a cottage hard by; while the marquis, his uncle, his wife, 
and his little boy, re-entered the chateau, and talked quietly 
over the event of the day. 

“ She is a very pretty girl, and, I dare say, a good girl, 
too,” said Monsieur de St. Medard as they walked into the 
saloon. “ Do you know the man well?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Marquis do Langy; “he holds a 
little farn) of mine on the edge of the forest; a stout, hard¬ 
working fellow, and will make Marguerite an excellent 
husband.” 

“ I’erhaps so,” replied Monsieur de St. Medard, with a 
thouglitful air. “ A cunning animal, 1 should susj)ect.” 

“ Oh, no,” rejoined his nephew; “ he is a very good 
creature, and an old suitor ol'Marguerite’s.” 

“ Ooustnney is something, at least in this world,” said the 
viscount. “And now, my good niece and nephew, hate 
you anj' couiuiands tin EiiglaiidV” 

“For England!” exclaimed Monsieur do Langy, starting; 
“ why, what are you going to do in England?” 

“First, to fiiliil some of the king's eominands,” answered 
Moiisu ur de St. Medard; “and ne.xt, to sec some oht I'rieiids 
there. lJuf tile truth L, 1 go as amha.--sador, to see if by my 
iniluence we cannot smoolli down some oi’ the difiicidties 
regarding this comiuereial treaty.” 

“ They will make a heretic of you in England!” cried 
kladiimc de Ltnigy. 

“'J'liat would he difllcult,” said the viscount; “ hut, tiever- 
theless, Adcle, you would look tipon that as something gained 
from the enemy at least: would you not?” 

“ No!” cried she, eagerly; “ no! Better be of no religion 
at all titan a iieretic.” 

Monsietir de St. tMcdnrd smiled and looked at his nephew, 
and the eonversatitm turned to other suhjects. 

'There ne tvill leave it, in onicr hrielly to recapitulate the 
events of the eiisiiitig year, as far as the family of tlte. Mar¬ 
quis de Taugy was concerned. 'The Vi.scount de St. Medard 
returned to I’aris on tlie lollowing day, and thetice iiroceeded 
to JOnghmd on the mission witli which ho was charged. Not 
long after, the fine hoy of Monsieur and Madame de J^angy 
was taken ill with one of llie complaints ot childhood, anti, 
though lie recovered, never regained altogether his health 
and strength. 

During the winter of the ensuing year, hotvever, the fair 
pro]iorti(>ns of the inarcliioriess were seen to change. The 
niarqiiis seemed well .satisfied thd. 1 . wife’s figure had lost 
its symmetry; and, though he was alway.s a kind and affeo- 
tiomite ht'.shand, showed greater tenderness and ctire thaa 
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ever. As the spring was coming on, the marchioness 
iier carriage to the farm of Latoiiches on the borders o^ 
forest of Compiegne, which was nearly a day's journey 
the cliatean; and the veliicle rolled back again, bringing 
ibrmer tnaid, Marguerite, now Madaitle Latouches. 

AVhen the marchioness beheld her, she could n 
laughing at the change which had taken place in the 
girl’s once smart figure, and she exclaimed, “Alas, 1 
giierite! 1 wonder it I look such a round, squat perso 
as yourself.” 

“Oh, dear! no, madam,” replied the former maid, 
had not forgotten the duty of flattery. “You are so 
taller than 1 am; one would scarcely know that you wei 

“There is no doid)t of that, Marguerite,” said the 
chioness; “and. as 1 promised j'ou in October, jou ■ 
nurse the baby.” 

“ Oh, dear! 1 am so glad!” cried Marguerite. “T a 
did love children, you liuow, madam, and yours I shal 
beyond anything.” 


CIIArTER II. 

On! when youtli gasps for the object of desire, how gla 
would he step over the long hours of expectation as easilj 
the teller of a tale! How many woidd at tliis moment 
immutable late would let them, auuihilatc the two or tii 
years to imme which lie between them and fruition, in or 
to he at once iit the bright goal towards uhicli they sti 
their eager gaze!—how many!—how many! Ami >et i 
all are yninig; for even middle age learns'that half the 
light is in the pursuit, and age lias found tluit often Ik 
we reach that goal the prize is gone. Happy is it iiiv nu 
man, that h.e cannot, as J can in this book, blot out the fi 
of two or three, years, and say in two words—they passci 
Two years and nine months had gone hy since the Ivlarq 
dc Langy and Marguerite, her former maid, sjioke of ev 
to which the hopes of both were turned; and now I i ■ 
lead the reader to a small farm-house at the edge of 
fiircst of Compiegne. It was eventinic in the autumn, 
leaves wci'e v ellow in the deep wood, and some of t 
already strewed the ground. TJie gnat, the shrill tnim| , 
of the season, whirled high in the air; the partridge 
heard calling in the field; a rosy lustre spread warm o 
the blue sky, and caught some light clouds overhead. 'Tli 
was a coolness in the breeze, which told that the breath 
winter would soon chill the world; and every sign «u ti 
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rb, and on field, said that the bright time of year was 
, tid the dark and chilly period at hand. 

Surely nothing dies but KomeUnng mourns, 

ho poet; and the death of summer, of all other losses, 
i , call forth and to deserve the sorrow of all the earth, 
sadness steals over everything, and the brightest an¬ 
al day has something solemn and serious in its splendour 
h speaks of the fleeting of enjoyment, a^id points to the 
> of all dear hopes. 

1 C farm-house was small and lowly—^little more than a 
e, indeed—with a mud wall running around the court 
ut-buildings; but it was prettily situated on a slight 
i deep wood rose behind, and in Irout sjiread the un- 
ng fields of the farm, a small but deep stream flowing 
• lowc.st part of the valley which it overlooked. The 
f the building turned to the south-west, so as tomono- 
tho greater part of the light of evening. On the left 
little vincyaril, through which the raj's of the sun were 
streaming in pleasant lines of yellow lustre, while a 
1, flat green offered a sort of esplanade, from which an., 
nsive and beautiful view presented itself to the eye; and 
the right w'as a little wood, detached from tlie forest, and 
onging to the Marquis dc Langy. Bejamd the field be-» 
c the cottage ran a road—not exactly a highway, indeed, 
t one of the second clas.s; and from it branched of!’ a 
di leading to a small hamlet, above which might be seen 
ing the spire of the parisli clmrcli. 

Ijong lines of li.ght and shade, as tree and upland intcr- 
•ed, stretched across the whole prospect; a troop of cattle 
leared winding uj) under the direction of a little girl; and 
vn a distant hank a flock of sheep followed their shepherd, 
ing their way homeward to the f<)ld. The sound of a 
:ce singing a merry song in the evening came, not alto- 
her cheerfullj', on the car; and the whole scetie W'as 
iceful and quiet, hut still grave—one might also say 
daiichol}'. At least, so it was felt by a gentleman who 
,lkcd slow'ly up tlic path from the village, and approached 
3 farm-house. 

A.S was the case then, and is still, with most buildings ol 
3 kind in France, the first room that one entered was the 
chen, whicli is, in fact, the saloon of the lower orders; and 
that of the farm of fiodard, lor so was called the house we 
cak of, sat Marguerite Latouches hy tlic fire, which was 
irming the evening soup, watching the progress of the 
okery. One little boj', between two and three j’cars old, 
)od at her knee, and another of the same age, or very 
aiiy so, sat in the doorway of the farm, sometimes amus- 
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ing liimself by scraping the dust into tiny pyramids with his 
small hands, sometimes raising his round rosy face towards 
the sky, and looking at the glowing clouds overhead. The 
evening was growing cold; and Marguerite, casting some 
more pieces of wood upon the embers, called to the little 
boy to come in, a command which he did not seem very 
willing to obey. She repeated the order in a sharp tone, tor 
Marguerite was now the farmer’s wife; and, though but 
little more than three years had passed since her marriage, 
one could scarcely recognise the smart, slim, smooth-tongiied, 
pretty simhrdle, in the stout, bustling, active, (piick-tempercd 
wife of Oerard Latouches. 

“ tinme in!” she cried; “come in this minute, or I will 
give you a drubbing, you little rebel!” 

The boy looked out of the door a moment longer, and then 
toddled up to her side, saying in his childish accents, “ Man 
corning.” 

“Not coming here,” replied Jlargueritc Latouches, “un¬ 
less it’s paj)a.'' 

“No, not papa,” rejoined flic hoy; and the ne\t moment, 
as Marguerite rose and took a step towards the door to see 
who it was, the gentleman we have sjioken of entered the 
farin-honse, and was received witli a low eiirtsey. 

11c paused for a moment, gazing at Margneiite as if in 
doubt, and then said— 

“Ah, Marguerite! you have grown so stout that I scarcely 
recollected yon. Do you know nieV” 

“Oil, yes, sir,” replied the wife of Latouches—“ (piite 
well, though 1 did uot know you were come back from foreign 
parts,” 

“ 1 have been in France tlirco days,” replied the gentle¬ 
man; “ and, as 1 passed tills w ay from I’icardy, T resolved I 
■would stop four or five miles .'-liort of my projier lodging-place, 
to sec my little namesake, and bear iiew.s of him to Victor 
and Adcle. Two fine boys, upon my life! 'Which is/«’, 
Marguerite V” 

Tlie woman paused an instant, hesitated, and coloured. 
What was it that moved her V Tlic reader may learn here- 
alter. 

In the mean time, Monsieur do IMed.ard went on, scajccly 
waiting fiir a reply; “ 15nt 1 need uot ask joii; this liur-haired 
urchin is my little Francis.” 

“ No, sir,” re])!icd Marguerite, as the viscount jiut his 
hand upon the head of the hoy, who had been standing at 
her knee; “ that is my son—the other is your godson.” 

Monsieur de JMedard gazed at the child with a tlioughtful 
look, and then ci*tled him, say-ing, “ tkmic hither, Francis: 
I ant thine uncle, boy; wilt thou iovc meV” 
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Tlie child ran towards him without fear or hesitation, and, 
for his own repli", held up his fair round face, and gave the 
f tranger a kiss. 

( “ Well, tlioii art a dear boj',” said Monsieur do St. Modard, 

' ijo’ding him to his heart; "let us see thy liicc;” and he car- 
lied him to the doorway, gazing at him intently for a moment 
or two. “ Why, Ihou art not like thy father, or thy mother 
cither,” he continued: “ more like me, I should think, or my 
poor brother.” 

“Oh, yes, sir; very like the marquis’s lather,” said 
Marguerite Latouches, approaching. 

“ W'hy, do you recollect him, Marguerite?” a.sked the 
viscount. 

“ Yes, sir, quite well,” replied the farmer’s wile. “ You 
know, iny brother, who is now the intendant of tlie marquis, 
was then a servant of his father, your brother, sir.” 

“Ay,” said Monsieur dc St. hiedard; “1 remember.— 
The boy is like him. Well, 1 can safely tell them he is well 
and thriving. When was his father here? ’ 

“ AVhy, sir, not for this twelvemonth,” answered 3Iar- 
gnerife in some surprise. “ Do j-ou not know that Jtionsieur 
dc Dangy is with the anny of the Upper llhine, and that 
madame is very ill at Nancy?” 

“No, indeed,” .said Monsieur dc St. Modard, with a look 
of sorrow and .surjirise; “1 hud not heard it. But I have 
been wandining far and wide, Marguerite: 1 have been in 
India.” 

“ In the Uroat Indies!” exclaimed Marguerite, “that is 
very far, indeed.’’ 

As she spoke, a loud cry attracted her attention; and, 
turning lonnd, ^lonsienr de St. Modard and herself jierceired 
that the litlle hoy whom he had at first mistaken for his 
nephew's son had fallen into the fire. With a loud shriek 
tlie W'oman darted towards him and dragged liim liirth; Imt his 
clothes were in a blaze; and, bad it not been lor tiic presence 
of the viscount, the child would have heeii burned to death, 
and perhaps the mother also; for she held him clasped in her 
arms, .and the flame W'as catching her own apron. Yhat 
gentleman, however, who was tin old soldier, jirompt and 
ready in every moment of difficulty, unclasped the large hlno 
roqirclanro, or coat-eloak, w hich ho wore, and, casting it over 
both mother ai\d child, extinguished the fire in a moment. 
She herself was uninjured; but the right arm of the little boy 
was severely burned, tliottgh ajiparently not so much so as to 
place him in any danger, llis cries, however, were very 
bitter; and after endeavouring to soothe him for some time. 
Monsieur de St. Aledard left the cottage, saying he would 
send up a surgeon Irom the village. 
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“There is no surgeon there, sir," said Marguerite; “<* 
is no surgeon there; but the cure is a great doctor. H ' 
come uj), sir; he will come up. Hush, my poor - 
hush!” ! 

Monsieur de St. Medard walked down towards the vil 
with a rapid step, though in a meditative mood. So mi 
indeed, were his thoughts occupied, that he scarcely saw 
farmer Latouches himself, who was coming up on his ret 
home, till the stout peasant bowed low aud v covered 
head, saying, “iloa /our. Monsieur le Vicomle." 

Monsieur dc St. Medard looked up, and instantly reco; 
nised Latouches, who had with him a tall, stout-made, hau 
some-looking boy, of some fourteen or tiileon years of ag 
with a countenance expressive of talent and activity of min 
yet Tvith a somewhat shy and bashful look, which is rarely 
be found even among the bashful, except there is a conscioi 
ness of some weakness, fault, or vice, at the bottom of t 
heart. 

Monsieur de St. Medard rvas something more than a gri 
observer of the human character: he was endowed with tl 
sort of instinctive insight into the minds of others whi 
some men do certainly possess as a gilt, not an acquiremet 
He was cautious in using it, for, sceptic-al in all his ideas, 1 
doubted its reality ami its accuracy, and never relied upe 
his own first impressions of another till those irnpressio 
were confirmed and justified by after observation. He h , 
seldom, if ever, fiiund himself ■wrong, Imwever; and, aft 
telling Latouches what hail happened "at the farm, he walk i 
on, saying to himself, as he thought of the countenance 
the lad who was with the farmer, “ That will be a bold : 
pow'crful fellow, but I doubt that he will be a very hon 
one.” 

Without further comment ho proceeded to the villag 
found out the good curd, and scut him up to the house 
Madame Latouches, alter having conversed with him 11 
a moment or two in regard to the two children. This co; 
versation brought reflections into his mind which las* 
during the greater jiart of the evening, after he had retur 
to the little cabaret where he had taken up his abode, ; 
which his servants had made as comfortable lor him as 
circumstances permitted. 

Kellections .similar to those which occupied Monsieu 
St. Medard may perhaps have already crossed the minds ' 
my readers, though perhaps his thoughts were modified by 
the circumstances of the times and the country. 

“ Well,” he said, meditating over the scene in the farm. 
“ I cannot help thinking that this custom of ours is both a 
barbarous and an unnaturalione, lor a mother to give her cliild 



> the hands of a comparative stranger, to educate as well 
to nurse during the first three years of its life; to put it 
) a cottage, and let it receive its first impressions from 
sons in a low and ignorant condition. The practice has 
\ .te gone out in England; I wish it worild go out with us 
J so. The excuse we make is, that the child becomes more 
obust and healthy than if it were subjected to all the delicate 
rcatment of a fond mother in a wealthy and luxurious house, 
■'hey say a child’s bodily constitution is fixed in the first 
hree years of its existence: they seem to forget its mental 
mustitution altogether. My belief is, that a child’s education 
oegins when it is six weeks old, and that every hour, after 
ts very first ideas developc themselves, roots in its mind 
some principle which aflects its whole existence; implanting 
thoughts, feelings, tendencies, a thousand-fold more difficult 
to eradicate than those which are received in alter life. Seeds 
planted in a virgin soil shoot far more deeply down and pro¬ 
duce a thousand-fold more fruit than when the ground has 
been exhausted by repeated crops. If 1 had a son, I would 
not cast him on the hands of strangers lor years—^no, not 
for hours.” 

Such rcllections occupied the thoughts of Monsieur do St. 
Mcdard, as we have already said, during the greater part of 
the evening ; for he was one of those whose minds are almost 
always busy with things of great moment; and, in many in¬ 
stances, his ran before the age in whieli he lived. Unfor¬ 
tunately, indeed, in breaking away from the shackles of evil 
custom, fiilly, and prejudice, it overleaped all reasonable bar¬ 
riers, and east away not alone the cliains tliat bound it, but 
the garments with which it was clotlicd. 

The practice, however, upon which he commented was at 
one time almost universal throughout what were called the 
civilized states of Europe; and the first two or tliree years 
of a child’s life were spent in the cottage of some foster- 
parent, very often as badly chosen as the system itself, was 
badly devised. Mothers, and fathers, too, excused to them¬ 
selves the act on various pretences; hut fashion, vice, vanity, 
were in reality the only foundations. Amongst a nation 
where the latter Aveakness, namely, vanity, has always been 
the predominant fault in the national character—a fault 
which, as is very often the case, may lead to some of the 
tinselled splendours of worldly greatness—it is easy to under¬ 
stand that this bad custom took a firmer root, and lasted 
longer, than with any other people; and, though it liad di¬ 
minished at the period of the Revolution, it was in full vogue 
not many years before that event. The eldest son of tiie 
Marquis de Langy had been so brought up in the house of 
one of bis tenants; and when a second son appeared, he, as 
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we have seen, had been immediately given over to the care 
of the girl who had been his niotlicr’s maid. 

Of a kind heart and a good disposition, Marguerite had 
loved liini nearly as well as her own child; and both the 
father and mother had everj'- cause to be satisfied with the 
treatment which their offspring had received up to the period 
when tlie marejuis was obliged to join the army on the Khine, 
and his wife accompanied him into Lorraine. His prolonged 
absence and her own illness made her more than once think 
that it was lucky her little Francis had been placed in such 
good hands. lint, alas! Adelc de. Langy did not know all 
that was taking place in the farm of Godard. 

Too often does it happen in .all the aftair.s of life, too often 
does it happen with every class of men, that we content our¬ 
selves, that we congratulate onr.selvcs on knowing that one 
part of any complicated transaction is going right, without 
thinking of all the many parts that )nay be wTong and ruined. 
It is one of tbo great evils of the one-sidedness of most 
men’s nature that they fix their whole thoughts, and direct 
their whole efforts, to a very small branch of each subject 
presented to them. A stattsiiran looks at the ojieration of 
the law he frames, perhajis up(ni one ckass of |)eo|)le oidy; 
perhaps upon one portion of the interests of that class; per¬ 
haps upon one portion of the interests of the world at large; 
forgetting altogether eitluw the multitudes that must be 
affected collaterally, or the manifold minor necessities of the 
very beings whom he seeks to benefit, or the inmnncvalile 
results to society in its moral temperament iind its physical 
state, which .any law afl'ceting one of the great questions of 
polity must touch either remotely or immediately. 

Again, a liithcr apjdtes himself to tlie iiitclleetutil culture 
of his son: he loads his miud with knowledge; he teaches 
him Language after language; he feeds him with the dry 
scrapings of the riiid of antiquity: he adds nialhematics to 
arithmetic, and fiiiislies the pile with geometry; he crushes 
him, in fact, under kej s, yet never teaches him to ojtcu one 
door. Another parent looks to the culture of his son’s body: 
he is taught grace and ease of carri.age, skill in all sports and 
exercises; he can ride, he can leap, he can ]iitch the bar; he 
can fence, dance, swim, with the host. But the heart, reader, 
the heart is altogether f()rgotteu; the s])irit is without its 
culture; the feelings are without tlicir due government. Or 
perhaps the case may he reversed, though, alas! that is but 
seldom; for the matcritil things of life olfer that which is so 
much more tangible, th.at the idleness of intellect di.sposcs 
almost all men rather to deal with them than with those that 
arc more difficult to grasp. It is the oiie-sidediiess of our 
general nature which has retarded the progress of society 
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more than anythinf; else on earth; arid that also is the defect 
which, in domestic life and all its relations, causes one-halt 
of the miseries that exist. Thank God! a war Las at length 
commenced against this great error, and men have not only 
learned that every object has its many sides, bnt that they 
themselves have each their many powers i<)r examining, con¬ 
sidering, and appreciating the variors qualities and relations 
of everything that is submitted totltem. Men can no longer 
limit their views who would pretend to greatness, but, in 
dealing with the infinite variety of other things, must bring 
into actic'ii the infinite variety that is in themselves. As under 
the green siirface of the ocean, whether it be rising into 
mounfaiiis of iiiam or calm as the face of innocent luqie, (here 
are a thousand unseen currents tending different ways, so 
in every affair of life arc there results and tendencies below 
the surfiiee, and in the breast of every m.an (pialities, capa¬ 
bilities, streams of soul, if we may so call them, which he 
must seek l(»-, discover, and define, if ho would shape his 
course aright. 

I’o return, however, to the matter from which we have 
strayed: The Marquise dc hangy had jdaced her son in the 
cottage of the peasant, with the ])urp(,si' of ensuring to him 
that health and strength which were then aupjiosed to follow 
a hr.rily education in early yotith, and she tlimigtd of nothing 
more. She was content to know that this ohjoet was secured; 
and she wa.s neither aware nor inquired whether his mind 
was sufferiug—nay, nor whether any other of his interests 
wdiatsoever were endangered hy his resideiiee there. The 
reader will learn hereafter that they were deeply affected; 
but how, it is the i)ur])Ose of this tale to show. For the 
jiresoul we must return to the liirm-house, and speak a lew 
w ords of the larther events of that night. 

On the arrival of Latoiiehcs himself at the cottage, Mar¬ 
guerite did not .seem ])articular]v well jdeased at the siglit of 
his conqianiou. Her an.\icty lor the little hoy whose arm 
Jiad been burnt, Imwever, occiqned her too much for many 
comments on tlic appearance of Jean Maraia, as she called 
the youth who accomi)aniod her husband. 

‘‘ Some new mischief, I supposoV’ she said; “ 1 wonder if 
he will ever be steady.’’ 

“ 1 should think not,” reydied Latonebes; “ a young good- 
for-nothing! However, he must sleeji here, Maiguerito; Ibr, 
if lie goi s liack again, Ida master will hiilf-iiill him.’’ 

“It must he in tliat room, then,” rejoined Marguerite, 
pointing to a small chamber off the kitchen. “ 1 w'on’t have 
him up-.stairs again.” 

“ I can sleep anywhere,” said the hoyg laughing with a 
saucy air; “in the wood if’you won’t take ;>e in, ” 
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“ Ay, and make a fine fricot for the wolves,” answered 
Marguerite. “Hut don’t talk so loud: the poor little man 
will go to sleep if you will let him.” 

A few minutes after the good cure entered in haste, and 
applied sueli remedies as he judged necessary to soothe the 
child and heal the burn. Latouches himself showed great 
anxiety: and the only one who seemed careless was the 
youth, Jean Marais, who took the other little boy ui)on his 
knee, Ibndled, played with, teased him, and seemed delighted 
^vith the child’s bold impetuosity. The poor little sufferer 
was, after a time, lulled into slumber; and Marguerite then 
put the other boy to bed also, saying to her unwelcome guest, 
“ Get you to your room, Jean, .and to sleep; it’s the only 
way oi kec])ing you out of mischief.” 

The lad laughed, and withdrew into the little sort of cabin 
which was assigned to him; and in a few minutes, without 
much prcpar.ation, was safely ensconced under such bed- 
clothcs as he could find. 

When all waas quiet, Marguerite and her husband looked 
in each other’s faces for a moment or two in silence, but with 
a meaning and somewhat stern eX])rcssion on both parts. A 
long conversation ensued, in the course of which Marguerite 
related the visit of Monsieur de St. ifledard; and her hus¬ 
band put various qite.stiona to her in an irriiable and im¬ 
patient tone. The conference lasted for iiiore than an hour, 
and ended by the wife of Latouches g;iing to bed in tears, 
while he remained for a moment in the kitch.cn. Taking ont 
four or five louis and a haiulfid of silver, which he had hrought 
from the neighbouring market, Latouches deposited the whole 
sum safely in the drawer of a large otikcii table whicli stood 
in the middle ot tlic room, having first counted a small sum 
which was there before. He then locked the drawer, and 
retired to bed, leaving the lire smouldering on the hearth. 

An hour passed without any event taking place in the 
kitclien of the farm of Godard; but, at the end of that time, 
the door oftliin planks which led into the little room tenanted 
hy Jean iflarais opened gently, and that good youth himself 
entered, completely dressed. 

“ Ila, ha!” he mumiured to himself, “ T have got hold of 
a secret, have I? I will keep that for service some future 
day. ifiit now for my present wants. They must he sup¬ 
plied. 1 cannot stay :it Marcilly, that’s clear; and 1 must 
make my way oft as fast as possible. Now, uncle Latouches, 
I must iiorrow a lew crowns; and, if ever you ask me for 
payment, your secret, and .all you have robbed me of, will be 
(piittance enough, I tliink!” 

As lie thus sjioke, he produced half-a-dozen keys of diffe¬ 
rent for:!!?, out of Ids pocket, and applied them to the drawer. 
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They did not succeed in opening it, however; and the youth 
then brought forth a large knife, with which he speedily con¬ 
trived to press down the bolt of the lock. The light of the 
fire was quite snlficient to show him the object of his search; 
and, making one clear sweep of the contents of the drawer, 
he opened the door, and in a minute was walking hastily 
along the fields. ’ 


CHAPTER m. 

Once more we must pass over another lapse of time, com¬ 
prising three years; and, bringing before the reader again 
tlic same fotir persons who had stood upon the terrace of the 
Chateau de Langy on the marriage-day of Gerard Latouches 
and Marguerite Lcinaire, must group them in the saloon of 
the same chateau, as they sat down to take their cofliee on 
the evening of a summer’s day. 

Six years had changed Adele de Langy a good deal; but 
she was still a prettj’' and interesting W'oman, with an ex¬ 
pression of great sweetness and tenderness, perhaps height¬ 
ened by being somewhat paler than before. There is some¬ 
thing in the aspect of rosy health rarely combined with great 
gentleness: it gives the idea of the material, the animal part 
of our being, predominating over the spiritual. It is not 
always so, indeed; ibr there arc some faces, full of the high 
liic of this earth, through which the soul seems to look by 
the eye; and one who gazes at them, and sees the varying 
expressions which the heart brings over the countenance, 
feels as if looking at some luaguificent building, and beholding 
beautiful forms passing across the open windows. Adele de 
Langy% however, had gained rather than lost by her health 
having been slightly impaired. 

Her husband, too, no longer looked the young man: his 
face had lost its smoothness; there were the lines and stains 
of exposure and care upon it; and, as he moved to take his 
seat at the table, a .slight degree of lameness was perceptible, 
from a wound he had received in a skinnish some months 
before. The beautiful little boy^ of four j^ears old, who at 
the period to which wc have referred had stood at his mother’s 
knee, was now grown into the tall, pale stripling of ten; 
somewhat girlish in look and manneS, f<)r the great tender¬ 
ness called for by’ delicate health had shielded him from those 
lessons of privation, activity, and exjiosurc which give, even 
to boyhood, the manly tone so desirable in every one who is 
to mingle sooner or later with the world. 

The ])erson of the whole party w ho seemed the least ch.inged 
was the Vicomte de St. Jledard; and the only thing wiiich 
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that you may see him every day, as he says. But we will 
talk of it by-and-by. There, Victor; drink out your coffee, 
and go and play in the park: take Francis with you.” 

The two brothers went forth together, though, it must be 
owned, unwillingly; and, after they were gone, the coffee 
and the servants were sent away, so that the marquis and his 
uncle were left witli the marchioness, who by thitj time had 
wiped away her tears, and remained silent and grave, but not 
altogether sorrowful. A momentary pause ensued, as if 
nobody exactly liked to renew the subject; but it was 
Madame de Langy who spoke first. 

“I have but one fear, my dear uncle,” she said, giving 
Monsieur de St. Mcdard her hand: “perhaps you divine 
what it is.” 

“ But you are wrong, Adele,” replied Monsieur de St. 
Mcdard; “I told you long ago, people who think as I do 
seek not to make converts. A fool named Vanina once did 
so, and they burnt him for liis j)ains, as he well deserved. 
But it is clearly shown that he had no fixed oiiiuions of any 
kind. He was a weak, vain, Ibolish man. With mysell', and 
I suppose it is the case with others, my convictions arc tin- 
willing and not pleasant to myself; so, depend iqion it that 
I shall not force them upon another. But, my tlear Adele, 
I am ready and willing to promise you that he sliall liave 
every instruction you tliiuk fit in your own jiarticniar doctrines 
and notions. lie will be still your son, though lie may be 
my heir; and I take him but as a loan to cheer my solitude, 
to enliven my leisure hours, to give mo an object and an oiul 
in life. I cut him not off from the parent stem: 1 only seek 
to bend the young tree over a spot that has been too long 
scorched by the rays of the sun—my own heart, 1 mean, 
Adele. You will not make him a bigot, of course—I Icnow 
you will not; that were a folly that 1 could not consent to; 
but make him, if you will, a sincerely' religious inau. I can 
desire nothing better. It is a liighly enviable state. I look 
upon religion—I do not mean bigotry—^I look upon religion 
as one of the most beneficial thing.s that the mind of man ever 
discovered: it in fact supplies the jdace of those moral laws 
which, though immutable and severe in their nature, would 
be effectual upon very few unless enforced by the despotic 
voice of religion. I therelbrc think it but right and just, in 
the absence of all knowledge as to how the mind of any child 
will turn out, to give him a sound and calm religious educa¬ 
tion, in order to ensure that he shall have some principles 
which will guide him aright, if simple ethics can gain no hold 
upon liira. You shall take every care of his religious educa¬ 
tion 3 ’ourself. Adele, and I will interpose neither barrier nor 
objection. Now are you satisfied?” 
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“Oil, yes,” replied the marchioness; “I am sure you 
would not pervert him.” 

Monsieur dc St. Medard turned to his nephew with a 
laugh and a shrug of the shoulders. “ You see how she 
treats me, Victor,” he said; “ the very host tliat she can say 
for me is, that I will not pervert your son. M’ill you con¬ 
sent to my adopting him?” 

“Eight gladly, my good uncle,” answ'cred the marquis; 
“ I told you so this morning. Only settle upon him a suffi¬ 
cient smn to make him independent under all circumstances; 
and of course let it he understood, that, in case of anything 
happening to our poor boy Victor before he marries or comes 
into his succession, Francis shall be restored to us as the 
heir of Langy, and I will yield him mth pleasure and with 
gratitude. You will make him a good soldier, 1 know, au.i 
an honest man likewise. One cannot well desire more.” 

“ I will try to make him,” said the viscount, with a look 
of consciou.s integrity, though not exactly of what is called 
self-satislaction; “ 1 will try to make him what I am myscUi 
Victor, in every point but one. I cannot say more; lor a 
man can but endeavour to do those things nhich he thinks 
right, and the moral sense with which every man is endowed 
tells me that I have so acted for some years. My views may 
be tvrong in morals as well as religion; but I do not think 
they arc, and I have acted uj) to them. I will endeavour to 
teach him to do the same; for, depend upon it, the man who 
seeks in all things to do that which is right is seldom with¬ 
out discovering in the end what is really right, even by the 
very act of seeking it.” 

'X’he matter was thus settled, and, a few days after, Framas 
dc Langy accompanied the viscount to his estate of St. 
Medavd. lie was not told that he was tliencetlirth to be 
comparatively a stranger to his lather's house. Had he been 
so, ])erhaj).s his boyish imagination even might have taken 
ll'iglit at the severing of all those SAveet ties with which the 
kind hand of Nature has attached us to the bosom of paternal 
love. He might have felt, early as were his vears, that 
there is no tenderness like that which God himself ordained 
to be the soft resting-place of infancy; that the cradle of our 
best alfections is a mother’s heart; that the most impene¬ 
trable shelter against the storms of the world are a father’s 
arms. He might have felt it, though not known it; for Icel- 
ing goes before experience, and outstrips reason. It is the 
instinct of man, given him as a safeguard lor those early 
years, before the gifts which are bestowed upon him to 
direct his manhood can be brought into operation; before 
intellect, from the materials furnished by memory out of the 
past, forges an segis to guard his breast against the future. 
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They told him not, then; and he went joj'fully, as if for 
a visit for a few days. All was new to him, all was happy, 
and ere he felt the change, the change was effected. Jlis 
uncle w-as all kindness, and the hours passed pleasantly away. 
Monsieur de St. Medard, with a lively recollection t)f all that 
had been imperfect and all that had been painful in his own 
education, took care that nothing of the kind should be felt 
by the beautiful boy whom he had adopted; and studying 
his character with an anxious eye, and a keen and discrimi¬ 
nating mind, he prepared to repress all that promised 
dangerous fruit, and to cultivate the many fine and hopeful 
qualities w'hich were apparent in his disposition. 

During the first three or four months, Madarnc.de Langy 
visited her son almost every day; but, at the cud of that time, 
the season of the capital returned; and, though she and her 
husband both might have been better pleased to stay at their 
chateau, custom, the great god of France, carried them un¬ 
willingly to Paris. 

Purposely the Viscount de St. Medard remained in the 
country; for he was anxious to wean Madame de Langy, a.s 
he exjircssed it, from her child. Two months cfl'ectcd the 
object that he rrished; that is to sa}', the hijise of time did 
not diminish her love or her tenderne,«s in tlie least, but it 
broke through the habit of seeing him Ifiaiueutly; and when, 
at length, her uncle and his adojited sou followed to Ver¬ 
sailles, where the court then was, she herself abstained from 
that daily intercourse with the boy which she knew could 
not always go on, and which she had found it so jiainful t# 
interrupt. The little Francis himself had already become 
reconciled to his situation, for his uncle had always been the 
object of his w’armcst love; nor was his alfectioii diminished, 
even in the least degree, by finding that Monsieur de St. 
Medard, though kiml and indulgent, would not, to use the 
ordinary term, spoil him in the least. I'he viscount never 
harassed him by manifold exactions; there were few thhigs 
that were prohibited to him; there were few things that were 
required of him: but the directions which he liad *1100 re¬ 
ceived, he soon learned, must lie obeyed to the letter; and 
though his nature was impetuous, and his heart full of ardent 
feelings, yet those feelings were, if I may so express it, 
thoughtful in their character, and, oven as a hoy, he would 
say to himself, “ I will do as my uncle bids me, because he 
is so kind.” 

Ere I close this chapter, to turn to another page in the 
history of this boy’s life, I must pause for a moment to give 
a picture of a person who, though not one of the principal 
characters in this hook, had a great influence on the fate of 
Francis de Langy. I do not mean merely his material fate: 
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I mean the fate of his mind; and, though readers in general 
are not fond of this sort of portrait-painting, yet I must beg 
them to pause with me for a moment, assuring them that, 
however unskilfully the sketch may be executed, it is from 
nature; and I give it as much in justice to a particular class 
from which we do not in general expect much good, as to a 
nation from which we do not expect much sincere feeling. I 
speak of a French homie, or nursery-maid. 

Louise Pelet had been engi^ged b}' IMadamc de Langy to 
take cliargc of her youngest son on his return to his home 
from the Ferine Goditnl. She came from the house of a re¬ 
lation ol' the marquis, witli whom she could never agree, but 
who gave her a character for pcrtcct honesty, sobriety, and 
another virtue for which her class are not in general very 
conspicuous. The lady acknowledged, however, in recom¬ 
mending her to Madame de Langy, that Louise had “ a despe¬ 
rate tcm])er.” 

But iMadamc do Langy knew that her fair cousin was 
excessively weak, exce.ssively vain, and excessively capricious; 
It was admitted that Louise was extremely fond of children, 
and did not show her bad temper with them: and conse- 
^uentlj' Adelc imagined that a more reasonable mistress 
might make a more reasonable maid. She was not mistaken; 
Louise became devotedly attached to the boy; and though 
she tvas what is usually termed y'rcc-spoL «. to her mistress, 
expressing her opinion in the very plainest tetmxs when it 
was sought for, and sometimes when it was not, she was 
nevertheless perfectly resi>ectful and obedient. She was not 
fond of her fellow-servants, it is trtie, and got out of their 
way with great perseverance and success; but she was 
neither a tale-bearer nor a slanderer of others, holding her 
tongue ver^' discreetly when they were absent, though occa¬ 
sionally expressing not very favourable views of their con¬ 
duct to their lace. She was, moreover, activity itself; ahvays 
employed, never idle, and doiixg everything with a rapidity 
and promptitude which did not in the least interfere with 
neatness of execution. Blithe and cheerful was she ahvays, 
too, which is one of the best and most necessary quidifica- 
tions in a person employed about children; for the heart of 
man in his early years is like one of those prepared plates, 
invented in our own days, which take a permanent print of 
the objects placed before them without any operation of 
man’s hands to draw the outline or induce the light and 
shade. If our minds are, as we are told by great philoso¬ 
phers, but bundles of ideas, the objects that surround us in 
infancy—when our first impressions, which form the foun¬ 
dation of all the after structure, arc acquired—can be of no 
slight importance, and the cheerfulness and contented cha- 
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racter of the persons placed about a chUd have undoubtedly 
a powerful influence in giving the same hapj)y tone to his 
after disposition. 

But the most remarkable point in the character of Louise 
Pelet remains yet to be told. As one of her iellow-servants 
said of her, “ she was destitute of amiable weaknesses.” It 
was very generally admitted by her companions that she had 
never had a faiblesse for any one; and it seemed, moreover, 
that she was resolved never to have a, iciidrcsse cither; so 
that grooms and coachmen, footmen and valets, nay, butlers 
and cooks themselves, assaulted her heart in vain. At the 
greater part she laughed, which is undoubtedly tlic best 
manner of extinguishing unwished-for love; but at the rest, 
if they persisted, she grew angry and impatient, and indeed 
showed very little compassion for the suilerers Irom the 
tender passion. Her indifierence towards mankind pro¬ 
ceeded from no neglect which she had met with from the 
other sex, for she certainly had been a very attractive per¬ 
sonage, with a neat figure, a pretty foot and ancle, and good 
eyes and teeth; and even at the time that she entered the 
household of Madame de Langy, in her smart lace-cap, her 
little characteristic jacket and Jicr red petticoat, she was still 
pleasant to look on, although she had passed her thirtieth 
year. Louise was, moreover, a sincere and devout Roman 
Catholic; that is to say, she had a strong sense of religion, 
and of course adhered to the doctrines m wliich she had been 
brought up. She heard mass whenever she had an o])por- 
tunity; she fasted sturdily upon all days appointed ior that 
pdrposc; and, although she had great powers of abstinence, 
she got thin ujion the rigid observance of Lent, and some¬ 
what pale before Eastcr-day. She confessed at the rcgidar 
times and seasons; but it was always remarked that alter 
iconfession she was more placable and less sharp in her 
ireplics than usual; and consequently Madame de Langy 
'imagined that errors in tcm])er formed the great bulk of her 
isins, and were the especial faults which the worthy priest 
thought fit to point out for amendment. Louise was a very 
•sensible as well as a very conscientious person, and, having 
a clear insight into her own little weaknesses, she was always 
anxious to conquer them. Nevertheless she was not a bigot, 
hated hypocrisy, in matters of religion endeavoured to pre¬ 
vent her left hand from knowing what her right did, made 
her fasting and her prayer both in secret, would hear even a 
priest blamed with perfect composure, and tolerated a jest at 
any of the many absurdities with which the folly of men bad 
overloaded her church. 

Such was the personage to whom Madame de Langy had 
confided the care of her younger son; and, when the little 
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boy was adopted by Monsieur de St. Medard, sbe stipulated 
that Louise Pelct should accompany him. The viscount con¬ 
sented willingly enough, a.s the presence of Louise relieved 
his mind of the only embarrassment which he anticipated; 
and, alter she had been with him a short time, the esteem he 
felt lor her was so great, that he resolved, if willing to stay, 
she would never quit his house, even alter her charge of the 
boy was over. 

For her part, Louise loved and respected her new master; 
and the onlj' observation she was ever known to make in his 
dispraise was, “ It is a pity that he is such a tool as to have 
no religion, when so good a thing is to be got at every 
corner.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Years passed with Francis dc Langj” the bark of life 
floated along the stream of time, tilled with all the merry 
crew of boyhood, shouting on their way at every rock and 
angle that they turned, singing gay songs at the ripple of the 
waves, laughing at those whom they left u])on tlic bank, 
thougli o])euing their eyes with astonishment here and there, 
at the wrecks which they beheld in those seemingly quiet 
waters. 

Years passed by, and Monsieur dc St. Medard’s hair grew 
greyer. Victor and Adcle de Langy fell into the slough of 
middle life. Their son, the young count, became a r'outh, 
imitating the faults and follies of men, tasting the first intoxi¬ 
cating di'ops of vice, and promising to pain his parents’ hearts 
with more than an ordinary share of errors and weaknesses. 
Their eyes often turned with longing and afl'ectiou towards 
tJicir second son, Francis, now soinewliat past fourteen years 
of age, and unusually tall, strong, and powerlid for his period 
olTiic. He was strikingly handsome in person, too; and the 
eyes of Adcle saw in his noble features, and still more noble 
expression, a promise that he would grow \q) with higher 
objects and pursuits than his brother, and make up, in pride 
and satisfaction to his father and herself, for the sorrows and 
anxieties which Victor was bringing uj)on them. 

The character of the boy seemed fully to justify her iu 
such hopes. The bold, frank opcuucss of his disposition, 
which was the first thing that had won the love of his father's 
uncle, had never left him. He was fearless in all things, 
candid in all things; he knew not what a fidsehood is; he 
scarcely conceived it possible to tell one. With nothing to 
conceal, and with nothing to dread, truth was the first liabit 
of his mind; and with truth there w'as of course cheerfulness. 
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What is there that should prevent the heart from heating 
free when there is not a fetter upon it? But, although he 
was perfectly gay, happy, and contented, the continual 
society of Monsieur do St. Medard had, of course, produced 
its cflcct upon the young Francis de Langy. It gave liirn a 
thoughtful turn even in his gaiety. Ilia light-lieartedness 
was not without rellcetion; his very cheerfulness j)rocccdcd 
from the pleasantness of his thoughts, tiot from the absence 
of them; so that he was, in fact, in mind as W'cll as in body, 
more advanced than his years. It might be that the eonrse 
of education which Monsieur de St. Medard pursued with 
him had produced the game effect upon his corjioreal and his 
mental powers, for the viscount had taught him to examine 
the opinions he received, to investigate, to aualyge, to com¬ 
bine; and at the same time that he had given him tlieso exer¬ 
cises for the mind, he had instructed him, or caused him to bo 
instructed, in all those bodily e.xereiscs which strengthen the 
muscles and dcvelope the powers of the human frame. At 
fourteen he was master of almost all weapons, an excellent 
swimmer, a good horseman, an unerring shot; and,'as grace 
is the child of strength married to activity, theie were few 
persons in wdiom that quality was more remarkable thau in 
the boy whose course we have been tracing. 

There was but one subject of daily intcro."t on which 
Monsieur de .St. Medard never sjioke with lii« adopted son, 
and that W'as religion. IVitli conscientious adherence to his 
word, he not only avoided throwing any doiihts as stumbling- 
blocks in the young man's way, liut he himself engaged a 
clcrg3'mau of irreproacliahle character, a man ol sense, of 
learning, and of firmness, to act as his constant instructor, 
and to stay with him in the house. The Ahhe Aruoux had 
travelled iiir, had seen many nations, had mingled with jihilo- 
soplicrs as w'ell as eeclesiastic.s, had heard inani- ojiinions 
discussed, cimibated, and defended, and, rem.aining calmly 
firm in tho;;' wliich lie at fir.st received, wtis fully jireqiared 
to supiiort viem at all times against attack, whatever fiirni it 
might assume. The viscomit, in short, could not liave 
chosen any one so capable of guarding hi.s adopted .son against 
bis own peculiar notions as the person he gave him for a 
tutor; and, at the same time that he did so, he himself ob¬ 
tained for a coinjianion one of the few men, as he cxjiresscd 
it, with whom he could converse reasonably. With the 
abbd, however, from delicacy of feeling, he abstained from all 
conversation on religion, as he did with his nejihew from re- 
respect to his word ; and but for the fact of his never setting his 
foot within the doors of a church, or attending upon any of the 
ordinances of religion, the boy would not have discovered that 
his kind relation differed from the rest of the world in his 
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religious views. True it is, he took no great notice of the 
matter, and the Abl)c Arnoux was a grojit deal ton wise and 
too virtuous to call the attention of his pupil to what he 
looked upon as a lamentable error iu the mind of their 
mutual heucfactor. 

Thus had proceeded the course of Francis de Langy’s life 
up to the period when, having passed the age of sixteen, it 
seemed necessary to Monsieur do Medard to give him a more 
general knowledge of the world; for, alas! that is a hook 
which every man must study sooner or later, and he who has 
not some knowledge of it can never take a first place in the 
class into which he has been put. The viscount having now 
formally adojjted his nephew—a i)rocceding surromided n-ith 
more legal securities iu France, at least at that time, than is 
admissilde in England—the king bestowed upon him the 
title of Earon de St. Medard, which iie would have borne 
had he been actually the son of his tiither by adojjtion; and 
accompanied by the Abbe Arnonx, witli two sciwants. Mon¬ 
sieur (Ic St. Medard and Francis dc Langy set out on a tour 
tliroiigli their native land. 

It was in the spring of the year, hut the s])ring far ad¬ 
vanced and tonehing u])on .summer—.a .season which in Paris 
and its neigh honrliood is perhaps the most disagreeable, on 
account of the cloud of dust which hangs cm. taiitly in the air. 
The steps ol the travellers were (Urected in the first place to¬ 
wards liie celebrated baths ol the Alonnt d'Or, iu order to 
reach wiiich, as they varied their course according to the 
objects tliat they desired to sec, they passed through a very 
interesting portion ol the kingdom. But as this work is 
neither intended lor a descriptive tour, nor an account of the 
principal maimracturcs of the eastern provinces of France, I 
shall hnny on with them tttwards Auvergne, which they ap¬ 
proached in the beginning of the month of .lune. 

Monsieur de tit. Aledard, although he had not prevented 
his adoiited sou from visiting any town which was worth 
his not ice in the neighbourhood of their direct road, had 
neverthcle.’S lost hut little time by the way; for a latent de¬ 
sire of seeing some old and heioved friends had, perliaps, 
directed his jotirney to Auvergne iu the lirst place, and now 
somewhat quickened his inovcmeiits, without his being aware 
that such was the case. It were trite to tell the reader that 
the causes of one-half of our iictions are unknown to us; for 
every man, wdio has at all examined his own mind, must have 
discovered that very often the motive most apparent to k:n;- 
self at the time was not the real one. But we may go a little 
farther, and say, that, even when we do consider tlie prir.jipul 
motive, we seldom, if ever, perceive all those accessory^ 
causes which modify it in its course between conception and 
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execution. The heart of man is a well of secrets, from 
which we bring up but one bucketful at a time; and truth— 
that is, the whole truth—still lies at the bottom. 

Francis de Langy had hitherto been busy with the most 
material things of life; for there arc 'various shades of sub¬ 
stantiality in all that we deal with. First, there is the actual 
matter ©f the world, and the mere physical actions and enjoy¬ 
ments which spring from the exercises of our corporeal frame, 
from the indulgence of any of our animal appetites—the 
operation of matter upon matter. Then come, as another 
grand class of human objects and pursuits, those movements 
of the mind and their subjects, which, though not actually 
dealing with corporeal substances, nevertheless are not inde¬ 
pendent of them, taking from them their indications and their 
terms. This comprises all the sciences, and ma'.iy of the arts. 
A third class is still more refined and subtle in its nature and 
objects. Though matter must always mingle more or less, 
while we hold this mixed being, with all our thoughts and 
feelings, yet the imaginative powers of the mind arc certainly 
those which receive less aid from the material world in which 
we live, and have more of the operations of tlic spirit in them, 
than any other of onr faculties. The most abstract work¬ 
ings of the intellect—those, lor instance, which have for their 
Abject the eternal truths of the mathematics, which would be 
if the worlds were not—still are forced to have recourse to 
material forms, and ideas borrowed Irom them, l()r the mind 
of man to be able to conceive them at all. l!ut the thrilling 
sensations of the soul—^thc thoiiglits of the spirit, which are 
feelings—when awakened by fine music or called forth by 
some wide and magnificent scene, deal not at all \vith the 
mere material objects i)rescntcd to our corporeal senses, but 
receive as it were au answer, a message Ifom heaven. 
Rightly directed, wisely used, imagination is the greatest g-ift 
atid hlcssiiig of intclicctual man. AMu f Iter he u iil or not, it 
mingles rpore or less with almost all his acts and almost all his 
jileasurcs. Tkitjiow it maj' bo tanght to elevate and purity all 
those cnjoymcnfs7 would man hat give the duo ascciidoncy 
to the finer essence, and sutfer it to direct his corporeal ener¬ 
gies! How it might raise his tastes! how it might soften his 
feelings! how it might jmrify his desires! how it might en¬ 
noble his nature! how it might dig^iiify his life! how it might 
tranrpiillize his death! for imagination must ever he an in¬ 
gredient ill that jiower by which w'C realise to onrsclvcs “ the 
substance of things not seen.” To him who has imagination 
well directed, the whole universe and all its vicissitudes are 
but an instrument of eternal music, and the hand ol (lod 
producing infinite harmony at every touch. 

Francis dc Langy had, as 1 have said, dealt bitherfo with 
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the more material things of life. Sciences he had studied, 
arts he had learned, athletic sports and vigorous exercises he 
had enjoyed; but imagination had received but little culture 
and a small supply of food. A new world of sensations was 
about to be presented to him; a spirit that slumbered in his 
bosom was about to be roused; and the touch that awoke her 
from her sleep was from the hand of Nature. 

The three travellers had passed the night at a small and 
uncomfortable inn—dirty, neglected, and ill furnished; and, 
rising early from beds which ollered no inducement to re¬ 
main longer in them than was absolutely necessary, they set 
out about five o’clock in the morning, intending to go on 
foot to Clermont, and thence to the IMont d’Or. A thick 
fog hung over the whole scene for the first two hours ol 
their journey; but at length, after having changed horses in 
the small town of Aigueperse, they climbed on foot the high 
hill just beyond that place, while the carriage followed, and 
some signs of the mist dispersing began to a])pear ere the^ 
reached the top. The Abbe Arnoux was expressing his 
regret that they should be cut off from the beautiful view of 
Limagnc w'hich the top of the mountain displays, and cited 
some lines from Gregory of Tours, which aflbrd perhaps the 
first record that we possess of a strong sense of picturesque 
beauty in one of the barbarous kings of the nf ddle ages. 

“Just such a misfortune as that which has beiallen us to¬ 
day,” said tlie ahbe, “bciel Childihcrt more tlian a thousand 
years ago. That was very natural; but what was not quite 
so much to be expected is the fact, that poor Childihcrt Icit 
the disa]>pointnient as much as we can do, though he had no 
Claude Lorraine to instruct his eyes in the details of pictu¬ 
resque beauty.” 

“I think we shall be more fortunate than the king, abbe,’‘ 
said the viscount; “for, if I mistake not, the mist does not 
go beyond this side of the mountain. Do yon not see the 
yellow sunshine there, appearing iu a long lino njKin U:e 
edge of the sky, like the golden Ifinge upon tlic hangings of 
a throne? The wind sets from that quarter, too; so, take 
my word fiir it, we shall have it fine.” 

“ If we were to stop for a minute,” s.aid the ahbe. “ we 
might, perhaits, h.ave the view from the toji; and, in the 
mean time, look here at this large square stone, one of tlic 
traces of a civilization passed away, as great, or jtcrhajts 
greater than our own. We think that the art of priiiiing 
will prove the elixir of life to our state of being, and render 
all our inventions, discoveries, and improvements immortal. 
A thousand to one the hands which erected these milcstcKcs 
so many centuries ago thought that the glory of the Roman 
name had in it as strong a principle of iminortalih-, and ’.hat. 
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embalmed in that mij;hty preservative, all her arts noHld be 
transmitted to every after age ivithout dccai' or loss. ‘ Tihr- 
rius Clamliit.s Drttai Cnxar, Aiifjitsl’is, < li'nniiiiicn.-!, Tri- 

hiiniiia pnh'Mnh' <ji(hi(jiii<:.<, Imjicnifor ckx, r /irih'id’, 
Comal Urtiiiiii, ('oiif:id itcsiiinntun ijiiurtinii,' kc.'' Cf'iitiiiued 
the abbe, reading with antiquarian case tlic tetters on the 
old Uoinan milestone. “The possessor of all these poiiqious 
titles, depend upon it, little thought that the pride ol' Iltaue 
wotdd one day be but a ])age out of a balf-forgotteii history."’ 

“Hut, at ail events,’'said the viscount, “you uill allow, 
my good triend, that the art of printing i.s a vast f uteguard 
to all our present discoveries and arts." 

“ r really do not know,"’ replied the abbe. *■ T believe the 
cojucs made by baud o! main' of the celebrated works ia)W 
utterly lost were as numerous in proportion to the iiojmia- 
tion as those iwoduced by ))riuti!ig; and, i! we look into any 
catalogue of books, we shall liud many oi" them—tbomgh 
printed within a very lew years of the pre 'Cnt time— which 
are now scarcely to be ]u(icured; .some of wbieh there is 
only one c.o])y knovvn to e.xist: other-, priiii'. d le-- than two 
hmidred ye.irs ago, famous in their day ;r;il < a.g.’rly .soi:giu 
t()r now, of which oidy the title lias de-i'emhd lo us. Xo. 
no; we can ])er]ictoate nothing: there i.s no such thing as 
immortality on this .side the grave."’ 

“ Or on the other," sai<l the viscount in a low tone, as it 
speaking to bimselt’. 

rtnt, nevertheless, Francis de Fangy caught the v. ord- , 
and turned round witii a siuldeu start. Jtiousicur de .'si, 
Medard ])cr'‘eivfd liis surprise, and, \exed will; hiui-,!r for 
having hcell betrayed into Mieli :i speech, walked eii, s.iyhig, 
“(hmic, F'ra’.ie.is. Oonie, .\bm-ieor .\i'nou\: il..- carriage 
will be at tljc top of the bill long before us, if u,‘ sg'y bi re 
discussing old moTuuuenfs.-—Hut you see 1 v,a-; 'igi:',; :he 
mists liavc nearly cleared away." 

“ AVould to Ood they had,"' though' the aldx"; but be wi- 
more careful than Abmsieur tie St. Aledard bad been, uiu’- 
uttered not aloud even a word tint miglit shake ‘bi re-pei,. 
of Francis de Laiigy towards the viscoiuit. 

lie lidlowed slowly, bowetei-; wliile the youtli, with his 
light active limbs, hurried on beliue. 'i'he ahhe's eyes wore 
bent u)»on the ground, hi.s whole look grave and thooghtful; 
and Monsieur de .St. Medard, pausing lirr aii instant, laid his 
hand upon his arm, saying, “ 1 (ingot inyself Arnonx, hut 
I trust it ha.s done no harm. A'ou know that I would not 
connteract your efforts liy a word.’" 

“1 am sure you would not,” re|iiied the abbe; “bullet 
me a.sk once, and only once, my dear sir, wbetlier, ieeliiig 
as you do that such tenets are in themselves an evil you 
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would not inflict on one you love—whether, 1 say, it would 
not be better to endeavour to Iree your own miud from 
thcin y’ 

'.riie viscount smiled. “ It would take a long while, my 
dear abbe, to give you my reasons,” be answered; “but first 
let me j)oint to you an olijection which is unanswcratdc: that, 
having discovered the truth, a sane man cau never abandon 
it. His convictions must remain the same, whatever be his 

inclinations.’ 

“Can truth, then,” .said the abbe, “ever be so evil a 
tiling that he W'ho is iierteeth' sure of possessing it with¬ 
holds it as a poison from those he lovcsV My tf’.nd. I 
should doubt the genuineness of the drug. 1 should think 
that it was some no.xious compo.sitioii, decorated with the 
title of a precious balm.’’ 

“ It is the stale of society,” replied the viscount, “which 
renders that dangerous which is in itself good, as whole¬ 
some limd and generous wine are death to a man in a fever.” 

“Nay, Mon-ienr de St. .Medard,” said tlie at.'hf. “I ji ;ve 
iieard yon yoni'self own that there is more Imppims’. in ile 
and in deatli, to he derived from what yon call the dreams 
of religion than i'rom the most calm .state of philosophical 
atheism.” 

'I'lie t b'eount nodded his head. 

“ \'fell, liiiu." eontinued the abbe, “I will nnoto tlic 
words of one whom yon allow to be the wisest man that 
. ver livid, and whom 1 tiiink wiser Ih.aii lOo/ ninii that ever 
'ived. lb to':! o' ii.at vi n should know a tree h\ ns Smit, 
mil I conn, id with ll"n that a good tree will brings Ibrth 
■.nod t'rnit, U i- wor-li some thought, my fiiciul am; ''ene- 
liu'tov, ibr every man to ask himself with I’ibite. ‘What is 
iiiUliy iiir it is upon tiiat vvlneli depends eteni'fy.” 

i'he vi.-riniiit made no asiswer, hut waiked on musing, and 
at tile too of lb.' hill tiu-y lound Francis de Langv garing 
v.itb a !e,.)k <.l wild eiitliiisiasm upon the magnilieen' cene 
tiiat lay spread out heiiire him. 1 lis whole features seemed 
lightv'd up, ins (piivering lijis were .1 part, tlie glow in his 
clieek was iieigliteiied, hi.s very breath wiridield. Ji was 
tlee tirst lime in his vonng life that he had been strongly 
I'.'eclvd by (be b'e.inly of tile eavtil he dwelt on, and no'v it 
seemed to eoiiie njion him all at onee: t!ie impres.sion of a 
mighty jiower in intnre which he liad never known tiofbre. 
Inn whieli iiisianlly fonml a resjiimsive spirit in his own 
heart, ami roused imagination wiib.in him, never to sloFp 
again. 

'i'he lam’s-ape he looked u|ion was indeed most h.'antifn! 
'I’he luisl, lisiiig like a curtain, hid the tops of the lulls; bat 
the sun, not yet half-way up to the highest point of his 

c 
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coarse, poured a flootl of radiance over tlio plain, or rather 
valley, of Liina^iie, which lay enchased like a rich jewel, 
reflectiti": the nioruiu'i; light with a. thousand hues, in the 
midst of the golden moiuitaiiis o( Auvergne. 

Who can (!eseiil)C the first sight ol that fair land in the 
early day, with its inimineralde nudularions, its hanks, its 
rocks, its soil green pastures, its woods, its dolls, its castles, 
and its thousand streamsV At that moment, too, it was 
perhaps as lovely as ever it was seen: various things have 
since made changes, greatly to the diminution ol its lieauty; 
many of the elmtean.v are gone which once to]i|ie(l tiie hills; 
many of fhe (dd* castles have fallen to the ground; the. iliill 
straight walls of mauufaefories have here and llu re disfigured 
the sweetest parts of the valley; and the iirogress of a 
destructive revolution, as well as the advance ol arts and 
the increase ol popuhition, has changed its a-peet I'or the 
worse. Then nature was supreme: and if man’s works 
were there —il the lowers of a distant town met the eye in 
one direction, or ihe [liiniaeles of an old conntrv-'ionse were 
seen in another—they were hut as cliildren iie-liiiig in a. 
mother's breast; wliile the iloe-iying walk o) lenUal hiiild- 
ings on the ri,e.ks and inou'.itaius, fi’oin uideli their gre\' and 
moss-covered stones eoidd with diliicnlty lie divtingidshed. 
seemed to l>knd hoth nature and art and pa-( ami pi'esent, 
togetiicr in laie tweet harmony. tliar inoineiU, too, llie 
dewy mitt, from out its jv,>i.]h.d (rea.nrv, laid scattered 
living diainomls over tiie \,i,ide plai;i; and the hrigld sun, 
triumphing over the jv!iiin>; tap.iuiv, eathered them as 
spoils while the\ glitlereil in ids h; ains. 

Light, ami loveliness were helle-e ill'? ymne'; e.ia.i'.s eyes; 
and ;is he gazed, a spring hird in its lull song oi iiive hnr.-t 
forth from a trim that ovei’hn.ig the ro:id, a:; i ;e.ld,ii anollier 
voice to the gr:uid music of tlie whtde. 

The viscount and .Arnouv ]/:uitcd hy !.is ; n, hlier 
spoke for a moment, fn to them It'e woieier a:.,! enj.'vmcnt 
of the young, hrighl. heing heiore ;h,;m were as ixaulifnl as 
the scene, and indeed it- elim.'.v. It vantetl hut the sight 
of such high, pure delight to make it perlect. 


CHAPTER V. 

A Fi'Av miles riryond Riom the travellers once more de¬ 
scended I'rom the c:iiTiage, though at this time there was no 
picturestpie beauty of any peculiar character to aitract them. 
The sole inducements to travel on foot were a sleep hill 
(which the new road avoids), and the relief given hy a 
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chansxp. of position. The scenery, indeed, was pleasant 
enough in its way, as the carriage was at the time passing 
tlirough one of those large woods so common in France, 
which, though principally jdanted for the sake of profit, add 
not a little to the beauty of the country and the comfort of 
the traveller. The trees W'erc old and tine; the freejuent 
atrciimlets of Auvergne rcnilered the shades musical with 
the voice of tailing waters; and all the little accidents of 
rock, and broken hank, and rustic chapel, and greensward 
brake, were tliere, to jilease the eye as the pai'ty walked 
along. 

“That path cuts ofiT half the hill,” said one of the posti¬ 
lions, pointing with his whip, and sjieaking in the /KiUiin of 
his country; "it takes you, too, by St. Mary’.s chapel and 
tonntain, which so many people go to see.” 

“ ll'ell, then, 1 tliiiik wc will go too,” replied the viscount. 
“\Vc ;ive for seeing all sights: are wc not, FrancisV” 

“ Oh, ye.s, let us see everything that can be seen,” cried the 
eager youth; ami on he went at a rapid pace along the path 
to whicii the man ])ointed, and njKni which the viscount and 
the alihe iiillowed him jiiore .slowly. It was one of those 
small narrow ]»aths through a u'ood, which, to me at least, 
arc so full ol lemptatioti that I can scarcely pass by the end 
of one of them, and gaze down into the gvcea light and 
shade that it displnn s, wiilioiil being seduced to quit the plain 
highway, and track its winding course at any risk. Alas, 
reader! they arc, too, like tlie sweet byways that branch off 
at every stc]) from the common road of lile: very, very jilca- 
sant at their commi ncenitnt, hut tm) oftet\ roi>gh and dan¬ 
gerous hclorc they close, and h.'iding ns to thing.s we never 
dreamt oi, and tiom uhich it is very difiicuit to rettini. 

Snell, however, was not the case in the jirc'cnt, iustaucc. 
The patlt cotitiimcd even and g;ood; a great jiart of the steep 
ascent of hill uas saved, and the walk was s!.-.;'y r.n.'l eool, 
with (he trees close enough to hide the traveller troiu the sun, 
hut not to impede the free air from refvesirii r his check as 
he walked along. The ground all round, (on, wns covered 
with forest (lowers, which arc so very in.ucli re-we iicnutilill 
in France th.an in this country; and with the strong, imj'o- 
tuou.s step of youth, which still. hurries litrwnrd to tiie, ex¬ 
haustion of all joys, Francis do Jaingy sped on bciine hi.s 
two more aged companions, and was ere long lost to their 
sight in the turning.s of the wood. They coidd he.ir his 
steps, however, for the hard ground echoed the tread; hut iu 
a minute or two the sound ol his tootl'all suddenly ceased, 
and the next instant a loud shout from his well-known voice 
met their car. 

“Quick, quick! come hither!” he cried; “come hither!” 
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®nd, hastening forward, they found him kneeling down beside 
the inanimate form ol a girl a))|)urently about liis own ago. 

She was evidently of the iiiglier ranks of society; and 
though as pale as death, and in tiict to ail a])pearance dead, 
yet, as her licad rested u])on the arm of the young Karon de 
St. Mcdard, with her eyes closed, and the hnig black laslies 
resting on her cheek, the beautil'nl line of the eyebrow clear 
ami defined on tlic clear marble skin, the rich broun hair 
falling back from the forehead, the delicate montb with the 
bloodless lips apart, and the brilliant while teeth glistening 
below, a more lovely and interesting counteiiiuice was ne\er 
beheld, even amongst the ancient statues wliich she looked 
.so like. Her dress was tine, though siinjile: a golden cross 
and chain were round her jieck ; her bonnet, w hich .she 
seemed to have been carrying in her band, had droj.ped be¬ 
side her; and her garments were only so iiir discomjiosed by 
her lidl as to disidayone small foot ami beantifid ancle, fcsh.e 
seemed to have received no injury of any kind, but ajijiearcd 
to have fallen down suddenly, either dead or tiunting. 

Francis de Langj' was but little liuniliar with death, and. 
as he saw her lie so still, he thought that the spiiit w.is gone 
for ever; but the Abbe .Vrnou.x and tlic viscouol were more 
acqn.ainted with such things, and the former, kneeiing down 
beside her, soon pronounced that she bad merely fainted. 

“They talked of a Hmntain," he said: “let us carry her 
thither;’’ and, the moment he Inul rjioken the words, his 
pupil, without waiting for any assista.iice. eaugbt her up in 
his strong young arms, and ran on with her along tile iiiith. 

At tin; distance of less than a coniile ol‘ hundred yards 
there was a little oiiening in the wood, with tlie suial! shrine 
of an antique rlate, in a chaste and sinqde style ol tlotli’C 
architecture, disjdaying a figure of .'sf, Mary .'.ian'didvii b;- 
liind an iron grating. At the foot I'f (he s!;ri;-'. ,iiul i 
lej'.arated from it liy a snfiieient space for !\vn or tlir: ,• m In- 
ries to knee!, was a basin of stone, wiiieli .seemed ;is id it i ,;,1 
once been tiic upper part of a font in .-(in;e ebureh of -. 1:0 
middle ages; but now, pierced at llie hoi'tom to re;- eve ti'e 
water from below it, it liirmed a heaulind liuie well, over in..' 
edge of which a small and perlectly limpid stream bowed a'r...y 
down the rock, and lost itself in the wood. 

It was by the side of this tbnnt.'iin that Franeis de Lar ;v 
stopped: and, layingi; his tiiir burden dow'ti upon the grass, bn 
had sprinkled her face with water iiefiire the viseouni an.I (' e 
abhe came up. She dirl not revive, indeed; hut a siigiit 
movement of the features filled the hoy’s lieart witi) y y, by 
convi'ieiiig him tliat she still breathed; and wlicn tier aim' 
joined hiin he exclaimed, “Slie is living! (fh, yes, ;l.n i.-. 
living indeed!” 
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The good man smiled. “ I never doubted it, Francis,” he 
said. “ SIic will come to herself soon. ]Jo not raise her 
head; slic will be better as .she is. AVe must sprinkle her 
liiee again with the tears of St. iilngdaleu, as the people call 
tliis water. You rub her hands, Francis;” and, lilling his 
liollowed ])alm out of the iiuintain, the alibe cast the cold 
li:juid siuldenlj' on her face and bosom. 

A gasp as for breath succeeded; and the youth, taking one 
cif the fair small hands in his, chafed it gently, but anxiou.sly, 
with somewhat new sensations, as he felt that .sinoolb, marble- 
like touch, and gazed ujion those beautiful features. They 
were strung..' sei.salions, innocent, and )mre, and guilelc.ss— 
ea'm and cold, indeed, as that soft hand itsell', lint diii'erent 
fi'oni nnytbing that he bad ever known before. He had 
l.ived his father, his mother, and him who had adopted him; 
he had li-lt deej) interest towards them, aii'cction, tenderness, 
gra.litude; but it liad always been witli a looking up, with a 
reverence for, with a dependence upon them; and, with the 
heart of man it is not for those to whom we lift our eyes 
that we e.vperience the deepest tenderness—it is for those 
I'laeed a stei) below us. Tlie sensations of ]>ity, the jiowcr 
of aiding, jiroiecting. defending, siqiporting, wer-e all new to 
the bo-.i'.i of Francis de Lungy; and he now felt tlie thrill 
c.f tlieni for the first time, it was as a sujipleinent to the 
new spirit which had heeii aroused within him that da\’ hy 
the first sight of Limagne. Imagination—fciulerness—what 
wanted he more of inaidioody Hove! and that was to come 
ere long. 

Their care was not long in producing its elTect. Two or 
three long-drawn sighs, and ti slight shudder, sofin sluwveJ 
tliat sensation was returning to the fiir ohject of their solici¬ 
tude; and in tdiont five minutes more slie opened her eves, 
still faintly, and turned thi'in from the one to the other. The 
first thing they rested on was the soft and ruddy face of 
youth; the ne.rl was the fine countenance of Monsieur deSt. 
Medard, full of calm, grave thought: tb.e next was the iiiilil, 
h.'iievoleiit aspect of the Ahhi' Anioux: and the poor girl 
sei'Uicd to receive from each some especi;il comfort and assu¬ 
rance. for a gentle smile came upon her lip as .she raised her¬ 
self slightly upon her arm. 

“Lie still, my dear young lady; lie still!” said tlic eccle¬ 
siastic; “ you will soon he better. Y’on are amongst friends.” 

She sutfered her head to droop iiack again upon tlie grass, 
and once more closed her eyes, wdiicli were of a deep, deej) 
hlue; hut the increasing colour in her lips, and the fliint rose 
that began to spread ovit her clieok, like tlie fu st blush of 
dawn in the pale morning sky, showed that fhc heart was 
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beating more freely, and sending the warm current of life 
tlirougli the veins irom which it had been withdrawn. 

Oh! how beautiful did she look! and with what intense ad¬ 
miration did Francis de Langy gaze, as tlie change took 
place! It was like the statue of the (Jreck sculptor, when, 
warming to the prayer of love, the cold liinlis softened into 
life. In a few minutes she once more oj)ened her eyes, and 
her lips moved. ‘‘I am better,” she s.aid; '• thank you, 1 am 
better. I can get back again home now.” 

“Nay, nay; stay a moment,” replied the viscount; “try 
your strength first, young lady, and ’.vhen you are (]uite re¬ 
covered we will aid you home, [s it far?" 

“ Oh, no,” she answered, raising herself again upon her 
arm, and looking down the path liy whicli they Inid come, 
with somewhat an.xion.s and ajiiireheioive eye'; “ it is very 
near—not a (piarter of a league; hut 1 c.iu g,) on now, and 1 
would lain get hack to the chatean.” 

The viscount and the idihe aided her to ri-e, nhlle Francis 
de Lang;,'stood near and gazeil, for a sudden timidity had 
come upon him, he knew not wliy. Ihil a' length he hurst 
suddenly forth, on .seeing her look around a; il seeking for 
something; and exclaiming, “Oh! ue !-'ii ir lieldod where we 
found you—we Ktrgot il,” he darted down the 

Some sudden emotion, lioweter, isanued to s'. i/e their lair 
comitanion, and s!ie cried, “ Oh, n.n, no! J> > not go, tio tiot 
go! A'.it tli.’it way!" while her eln-el. imnii d ]>ile a.;ul!i, mid 
a look h terror came over her wiio e ci'iinle.i'.n.ee. 

“What is the matter?" deiu'unhd t!i,' ti.cmol. “Is 
there any d.inger there ? Il:is u!iy one iiiju.'ed or ;tilacked 
you ?” 

“No," slie rijdied in dhroken and (■oiiiii'm,inner, ‘•no: 
1 saw- soiiieriiing (hat i'rightened me, iind « no -■ ! i.nnied, 1 
suppose; for i i'd; siek, and Ineii e'entliing d’-ajiji.'aix'd " 

“ I’erii'o.s j.fayiiig the truant a liitle, my ciiihi?" .siwd the 
ahhi'-. 

“ Oh, ii'd'’ slit answered, cnloiiriug, atnl Inniiiig i>.ei' dark 
hliu- in ,,-' lidi opon him. “ My mother sent me. 1 often 
walk to wiigl) ail these woods alone." 

“ Wits it frightenetl y'on, tlu iiV” asked the viscount, 

lint s!i.- ca.st down her eyes; tlic colour leh her face; am.', 
before iiny more titte.-tions could he jmt to her, Francis dc 
Langy wa.s seen coming rajiidly hack, carrying her bonnet in 
his liand. 

“Now, my child,” said the Abbe Arnou,x, “take the arm 
of IMoii'ienr de St. Medard, :uid let us guide you iiomc. 
You nni't direct us on tlie way, however, lor wc do not 
know il.” 
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“ I'^itlicr path will take us to the chritean,” replied the 
vouug lady, “ but w-e had better take this oneand, receiv¬ 
ing her bonnet from the hands of the young harou, she 
thanked him in a low voice, while she raised her eyes to the 
liicc of jAlonsieur de St. Modard, as if asking, “ Shall we 
go onV’ 

The vis.eount led her on the path before them, while the 
ahlie, s,''ciiig that she still walked feehlj-, sujijiorted her on 
the other side; and Francis de hang)-fidlow ed. llis uncle, 
however, lurned Ids eyes tiann time to time to their fair com- 
pani.mV fare with a Ihonglitliil and eontemj)lativc look; and 
.'It. iengih, just as tliey were coming -witliiu sight ol’the high- 
roail, he ^;dli, ‘‘ I e'li.'oot Imt tliink, miidenioi-elK-, tiiat hy a 
stnioge ehaoer tliis pretty liand thu' ier.tis upon nn- arm is 
tiear akin to some 1 deejdy love. Miiv I ud< whose child 
you. jireV" 

Shr hi ik-rd tip in hi.-- face with an expres,-.ion w Inch tvas 
not I xjil'diied ii)r many years, and repiied, '■ .My mother is 
the (.'iio.iite-'- d'Artomie.’' 

'i'h.e vi-,'i,unt fttol. her hand in his, and iiress-jd his lips 
upon if. 

1 thiiughl so,” he said; “ at your age slie was very like 
you.” 

“ Oh, hut site was very hcaiifilul!” cried the .t;:,'!; “ I ant 
sure she v. as M-rv beautiful.” 

'fhe vi'eount smiled, and so did the good A),he Arnoux; 
hat the loi-mer only answered, ‘‘.She was, indeed;” and then 
oh .■rve'il, '■ You speak of tour mother only; hut your (athcr 

aliee and well, 1 hope, lie was so neit a month ago, lor I 
lic.ard li'om him then.” 

Onee more she had turned soniewh.at ]):de: hut she rejjlicd, 

(t!!, me fallier is well, and here'.” 

The ei-eoiim marke d the ehanging exjtression of her coun- 
tenaiiei-, ami lie ttsked hiiiisell, '• Can jf.krtonae he a harsh 
iiilher'.-'- -im, who was so full of de'e]>, I may almo.st say pas¬ 
sionate-. leiiielness teir those he loveelV Oh, no! that can neter 
be,” he aelded ill his own thoughts; and then, liiriiiiig to her 
.'igain, he demanded, “ l.s the chateau to whieh yon arc 
now retuioing the one you tisually iiihahil, Ivladen'.oisello 
d’AftoiineV I thought it w-tis on the eitlii r siele of < 'U I'liiont.” 

“Mo; we !il'v:iys liee he-re,” she :inswe'i-e-el. •'1 recollect 
once being at ('a[M'let, hut it w-a-- only for a r.ioiith. The 
Chateau erArlonne is liere above, nnel the village lies down 
there below-. 1 have just eome in from it;” and. after having 
spoken, she fell into thought again, till the viseouiit stopped 
by the side of the carriage, which was waiUng for them at 
tlio mouth of the little path. 
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“ It will be better, fair lady,” lie said, for ns all to get 
in and drive up to the cbatcan; for I have long promised 
your fsilier a visit, and intended to-morrow to go to bis 
house from Clermont.” 

^iademoiselle d’Artoime made no objection; and, the whole 
party being seatcil in the vehicle, the ])ostilions drove on 
ijuiclvly, .ind in live minutes more were in the court of the 
chateau. 

On visiting the house of a French gentleman of the present 
day, if the door be 0 ]ien, which is fre((ucntly. the case, one 
may very often walk into an empty hall and knock at balf-a- 
dozeu ditl'ei ent doors without finding a servant to answer in- 
(piiries, or conduct a stranger to the master or mistress of 
the house. Such, however, was not the ease hefore the Itc- 
volution: .and it is necessary to compare the two juTiods 
together whenever we wi.sli to estimate tlie proportion of 
Americanism that has been infused into the habits of French¬ 
men. 1 say Ainericanisni advisedly; for reimblicaiiism is a 
very different thing, and does not imply a rejeetion of refine¬ 
ment in the higher classes of society, or want of due attention 
and respect tor those who employ tlicm in the lower. In 
those days, in the hou.se ol cveiy gentleman of wealth and 
di.stinction. two or three seri'ants in tidl co.stuine were to be 
Ibuml waiting in the vestibule to receive any visiters who 
might a])pear, and to answ'er all impiiries. It they were not 
much better than the servants of our own times in France, 
they were not mucb worse, and certainly uere very much 
more jileasant in their demeanour. In the iircsent instance, 
no sooner did the carriage stoji at the door, tlian tw'o of tliem 
instantly presented themselves, but appeared not a little sur¬ 
prised on seeing tlicir young lady handed out hy two strange 
gentlemen. 

iMademoisclle d’Artonne had now recovered herself com¬ 
pletely'; and mixing timid iucxiiericnce, not ungr.acefiil in 
Itself, with habits of ease and youthful confidence, which are 
always graceful, she led the viscount and his companions for¬ 
ward tbrongb Ihe vcslilmlc and the hall beyond, to a small 
painted and gilded room where her mother usually sat. 

Tlie countess was there, as her daughter expected, hut rose 
on seeing three strangers, and gazed with an inquiring eye 
upon the face of Monsieur de St. Mcdard as he advanced. 
The next instant, however, her whole face lighted up, and she 
exclaimed, “ Charles de St. Mcdard, is it you? This is indeed 
a ple.asurt‘. Julie, call your lather. Call him quickly, love!” 

The colour had fluttered upon the cheek of Monsieur de 
St. .Medard, like that which we see coming and going in the 
facd oi an inexperienced girl at the sudden presence of some 
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one ■whom she loves; but he stayed Mademoiselle d'Artonne 
as she was about to go, saying, “You had better send a 
servant, dear lady; my liiir young friend here needs repose 
and care. We Ibund her lainting in the wood; something 
had frightened her. 

All a mother’s anxieties were instantly in arras, and the 
countess rpu stioned her daughter eagerly as to what could 
have created such alarm. Julie either wotdd not or could 
not tell, however. She blushed, turned pale, and faltered: 
“She could not say,” she replied, “’twa.s something in the 
hushes; she saw it but faintly;” and her reluctance, while 
it excited her mother’s curiosity, w'as evidently too strong 
and too painihl ti)r JMadamc d’Artonne to press her more at 
that moment. 

She turned then to Monsieur do St. JMedard, asked him 
nianitidd ipiestions rcg.arding his tiite and hapiiincss during 
the last seventeen or eighteen years, welcomed the Abbe 
Arnoux and his young charge, and, gazing in tlic lace of 
f'cancis de Langy, remarked, turning to the viscount, “ He 
is very like your elder brother.” 

ll'hile she was still speaking, the door opened, and a fine, 
tall, powerful man of the middle age, dressed in a hunting- 
coat of green with gold lace about it, entered the boudoir, 
and instantly clasiied the hand of his friend St. Medat;d, 
saluting him and his tw'O companions after the ordinar}' habit 
of France. • 

“Julie hashcen frightened, D’Artonne,” said the countess; 
“ ti ightened by something, she will not say what, and liiinted 
in the wood.” 

'J'he cotint turned to his daughter with a look of eager 
anxiety. “ Indeed, my dear Julie!” he cried, holding out 
Ins arms towards her; “come to yonr lather, my beloved 
child. I have scarce seen you to-daj'. dome to my heart, 
my Julie-—eomc!” 

Julie hesitated, turned pale, and then red, and then, cast¬ 
ing herself into her father’s arms, burst into tears; w hile the 
count jtressed her to his bosom witli tenderness and warmth 
which left no doubt of the strength of his afiection. Jlofh 
lather and mother now api)lied tliemsolves to sootlie her, and 
she soon regained her tranquillity; hut the C'ounte.ss (I'Artonnc 
thought it w'ould be better for her to lie down to repose tor a 
few hours, and she left the party in the boudoir for that 
purpose. The count mused as his daughter quitted the room; 
and the countess said, “ It is very strange what can have 
alarmed Julie in this manner—she has in general such firm 
nerves. Some bear or some wolf, perhaps; but then, why 
not say so?” 

“ Very likely an ideal terror, madam,” observed the Abbd 
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Arnoux; “ and the fear of being laughed at may perhaps be 
the cause of her silence.” 

“ I know not,” answered the countess; “ but slie has 
usually no terrors of any kind. However, it is very strange, 
and 1 will cpicstion her closely when she is somewhat re- 
oorcred.” 

“You had better not, my dear wife," reidied the count. 
“ Leave the sweet girl to her own discretion. In our house, 
St. Wed.ird, we all trust each other; and none of ns ever had 
cause to think that trust misplaced.” 

“ (..'onfidence is the fir.st duty of noble minds,” said the 
viscount. “ It is only the weak and the narrinv-ndiided who, 
from liie somewhat hard lessons of the workl. iiei|nire the 
false wisdom oi'iloubling tho.se who never (le.-ei v-d it.” 

The count gazed at him with a bright .smile. •' 'fhat is so 
like the St. liledard of other days!" he e vclaiie.ed; ■' but the 
St. iledari! of other days is the St. jMechird of to-day also. 
I sot; you old bacheior.s are made of unchangeable stuff; but 
we, who bring domc'-tic sweets about ns, get sofleiad and 
kneaded into new forms. I’nit cfiine. St. Med-aul: you shall 
stay a month with tis, and see whether the jilea-ant sjavfade 
of home and fiiniily liappiness. even in l-'nmce, may not teach 
you at length to try yotir fiile in the s;ime way.” 

Tilt viscount laughed ami shook Ids head. “ Xay, iiay,” 
he an.swered; “ two-aiid-filty years, If.Vrioniie, are (]uitc 
suHlcieiit to harden one, a.s yon call it? into a crust that 
nothing can soften. Liesitles, Jiere is my son already: and 1 
am afraid that my good triend the Ahbe .'.niouv niusi. Mip|dy 
the place of the lady of the man.sion. Ihit \\c v. ill sniaal a 
week with you, D'Artoime, and see all tin; tidr thhers of 
Anvei'giie, il you will show them to ns. .\ft(r that, we nuisl 
spceil on iiiiori oiir way, lor 1 must take Francis here throiigli 
one-hall of France heliire the winter set;; in. 'fhe other wc 
must visit next ;stimmor.” 

Tile eoniit smiled, and vowed that he would detain them 
longer; and to this conversation suceeeded the arningeinent 
of rooms, the nn]iackiiig of the carriage, and all the little 
bustle of an arrival. 

I’eople dint'd early in those days, especially in Auvergne; 
and some change of dress and other prepara tiiins had scarcely 
been made by tiic viscount and his companions wheti they 
were .‘ummoned to the dining-room. .Monsieur and Madame 
d'Artomie were alone, th.ir danghier being still in her 
chamber; and it would seem that tiie slight illnes.s whic.'i had 
befallen her, and the fear which occa-ohmed it, wciglied upon 
her fktlier more titan he liked to show; for, though he af- 
■fccted gaiety, and disjilayed every sign of being rejoiced at 
Iris old friend's visit, he i'ell more than once into a deep Ijt of 
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thought, and his brow grew gloomy and sad. AVlicn dinner 
was over and the dessert on the table, Idadaiiie d’Artonne 
rallied her husband upon his gravity. “ You arc anxious 
about Julie," she said. “ There never was so a|)prehensivc 
a liithcr, Monsiettr dc St. Mcdard. I will go and sec how 
she is, to satisfy you, Alphonse.” 

“ Xay, I will go myself,” replied her husband, rising from 
table. 1 will be back in a moment.” 

l!ut he was gone nearly half-an-hour. When he returned 
his face bore a look of relief, and he said, “ .She is better, she 
is much heller; but she is not inclined to say what it was 
that frightened her, and 1 do not wish her to he questioned 
farther on the snhjiict.” 

“ Oh. \ery well,” rojilicd the countess; “ I s-up]K)se it is, as 
Monsieur Ariioux suggests, some girlish I'riglit, that she is 
now’ asliaiiied ol." 

“I’erhajis so,” replied the count; and the conversation 
dropj)e(l. 

Aficr sitting for a short time, the whole party moved out 
into the grounds that surrounded the Chateau d’Artoniie, 
and which some skilful artist of the line-aud-riilc sehool had 
laboured zealously ;ihout lofty years helij.e to deprive of 
everything like picturcs(iue beauty. Tiie fine old woods 
tvere cut into stars and croscoiits, airordiiig, it is tnio, some 
beautiful ^ iews every now ;uul then of the surrounding 
scenerv. ivitb slj.uiy walks and pleasant places of repose in- 
iiutneral>le, but still (piitc uusiuLed to the character of the 
couattw a'ouii'i, am! io the cli.ifeau il'cll, which had been 
pwohahiy tiuili, in the dttys of Henry I\'. or pcrlnqis 
helore. They were, how'ever. the pink of lierfection, ac¬ 
cording to i'leiieh taste, at the p.eriod of wiiicU 1 speak, 
and reeeiwd their eliina.x from what was called u Jaii/iii 
Aiii/lui'-. wliicli was unlike aiiytliing that e\er was seen 
in (ircat Ibilain between the Laiid'.s I’.ud and Kltiina 
Thule. f\'b.at rendered the pink certainly \ery delicious 
at that period of ihe year, wa-s the lanitilude of streams and 
Ibimtaiiis tlial it contained, the waters ot which ware disposed 
W’ith great tmte. atlording a pleasant cooliie.ss to the air at 
every turn, w it li ])leasant sights to the eye and nuinui’.riiig 
sounds to tile ear. 

After the party had sauntered through the jiark for aiumt 
lialf-an-hour, the (.lount d'Artoiinc was called away by a 
servant; ami Mousieur do St. Medard walked on by the side 
of the couiiless, talking over old times. The topic was one 
w’liieh seemed to interest them both deepIc ; and many .a 
little incident and .scene of the past was i;g<uliod, whicli was 
spoken ol with a feeling, one may almost say a temlerness, 
which had something peculiar in it. Tiicy were both grave 
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and calm—two fiiends conversing upon things that were gone; 
hut yet it seemed as if sensations that were gone, too, min¬ 
gled with the stream of thought, and gave it a softer, pcriiaps 
a sadder character. 

There is no reason why T should keep the reader in any 
doubt upon this sidycct. ^Monsieur de St. Alcdard had been 
deeply attached to the Countess d’Artonne hclbrc she had 
become the wife of his friend. What had been her mvn sen¬ 
timents towards him he did not know; ibr lie had oifered his 
hail'd and been refused by her parents, who softened the dis¬ 
appointment, as far as such disappointments can be softened, 
by telling him that they had long before promised their 
daughter to the Count d’Artonne. St. Medard Iiad instantly 
quitted the pursuit; and feeling that his sensations migiit he 
more than he could control if he indulged them at all, he 
had absented himself altogether from tlie society, not only 
of the lady whom he loved, but of the friend whose wife she 
became. AVhether D’Artonne was aware of his atreefion or 
not, he never knew; and, though it had not been disguised 
from the countess herself before her marriage, he had too 
much delicacy of feeling even to reter to it now, though their 
conversation turned upon the very days when it was at its 
height. The only glimmering of that tenderness which shone 
through the shadines.s which memory seemed to cast over 
their conversation, apjieared rvlien jMadainc d’Artonne ob¬ 
served with a sigli,,“'rhosc jmutlifnl days are indeed happy 
ones, Mon.sicur dc St. Medard, whatever one may tliink at 
the time. But it was very wrong of you not to come to see 
us long ago.” 

“Nay,” replied the viscount, with a sigh; “nay, dear lady; 
it was very right.” 

The moment after, Monsieur d’Artonne rejoined (hem u ifh 
a grave air. “Madame de Banssc,” he said, sj'i aking to his 
wife, “ has sent to inquire whether Alartin is here. 1 !is dog, 
it seems, has returned alone. Some new fidlv, 1 sniinoi-e.” 

“lie owes one-half of them to hi.s mother,” rejilied iMa- 
dame d’Aitonne, “ and is as much to lie jiitied as blamed. 
But to dream of our giving him Julie is something too pre¬ 
posterous.” 

“ That could never be,” said Alonsiour d'Artonne, in a 
tone so stem and altered that his wife started, and turned to 
look in his face. 

It was calm, though grave; and Aladamc d’Artonne con¬ 
tinued, addressing the viscount, “ You recollect Hcnriettc de 
rOme?” 

“ Oh, quite well,” replied Monsieur de St. Aledard, “both 
married and unmarried. And so the fair Hcnriettc, it seems, 
has lost none of her amiable qualities.” 
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Madame d’Artonne looked down, and smiled with a very 
meaning look; but the count answered, “ So far from it, St. 
Medard, that she has added to them many others, which 
were, perhaps, indeed concealed in the girl, but arc very ap- 
))aront in the woman. (Japricious, coquettish, vain, w'eak, 
and false she always was; but now- 

“Hush, hush, liushl my dear Alphonse!” excl.-.imed his 
wile; “for pity’s sake, do spare her a little 1 liecollcct, iny 
frientl, she is a woman, and our near relation.” 

“ A bad woman is worse than a bad man,” said the count. 

“You think so because they are more rare,” rc-jdied his 
wife, laughing; and the party retimned to the chateau. 


CHAPTER VI. 

An hour or two before nightfall, .Tulic d’Artonne rejoined the 
p;irty, which had now assembled in the library of tlie chateau, 
a tine old room with deep window.?, lined up to the ceiling 
with ancient volumes in rich but faded hiudings. The de¬ 
clining sun was shining through the tall square r.nsemcnts, 
with sonte portion oI‘ the glow of evetiing in his light, and 
tile warm colour that he cast upon her beautiful features and 
graceful fitriu seemed to add to her loveliness, as. entering 
the room with a timid yet graceful step, Julie d'Artonne ap¬ 
proached the table where her father and mother were seated 
conversing with the viscount, conscious that she would be aa 
object of attention and interest to all. 

The little embarrassment, however, soon passed away; her 
father s]ioke enlinly and kindly to her, her mother gaily and 
cheerfully; ami Monsieur de St. Med.-ird, mingling a certain 
degree of courteous gallantry with latherly tenderness, soon 
made her feel as much at home with him as if she liad known 
him from her youth. Prancis de Langy said notliing to her, 
liir his was that ])articidar .age when there is a sort of timid 
consciousness ol' stronger alfections yet tindeveloped, ■which 
ties the tongue In' tlie first influence of the passion altor- 
wards so elocpicnt. He stood in one of the windows, how¬ 
ever, and gazed on her, as slic entered, not only with aihni- 
ration but interest. Admiration, indeed, tonus hut a very 
small part of love, and the boy was in truth advancing by 
very easy steps towards that jiassion. The Abbe Arnoiix avas 
standing near him, examining the illnmiuated till(V]>age of a 
hook which he had taken doavn; and the eyes of Julie d’Av- 
tonne, avhen, after speaking to her ])arcnts and the viscoutit 
tor a moment or two, they turned in that direction, might 
be either looking at the instructor or the pupil. 

“You should thank oim young friend the baron, Julie,*, 
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said Madame d’Artonne; “for it seems that it was he who first 
found you this morning in the wood, and was your first phy¬ 
sician, carrying you to the fountain and sprinkling your face 
with water: a skilful doctor, truly, for one who has so lately 
commenced practice.” 

Julie smiled, and, advancing towards Francis, gave him her 
hand, expressing in grateful language the thanks her mother 
told her were his due. Girls ot that age are almost always 
less timid than young men; but Francis de Langy, thus en¬ 
couraged, would not and did not let the opportunity ])ass, but, 
forcing himself to do what he knew was courteous and right, 
he told her how’ happy he was to have rendered her any assis¬ 
tance. In the mean while the conversation between the rest 
of the party had turned to other suldecfs; the Abbe Arnoux 
had advanced to speak tvith the Count d’Artonne ; and Julie 
and Francis remained in the uindow, talking t<igether for 
nearly half-an-hour. The ice was broken between them 
from that moment, and such’a cold commodity hatl never 
anything to do with their after intercourse through life. 

How long their conversation would have continued is not 
for me to say; for most young people are fond of sweet 
things, and they found it very pleasant, lint it was inter¬ 
rupted at length by the voice of Monsieur d’Artonne, ex¬ 
claiming, “Como hither, come hither, and hear what we have 
determined. Monsieur de St. Mcdard will siiond a week 
with us after his return from seeing all the lair sights of 
Auvergne-’’ 

The face of Francis de Langy looked very blank; for, to 
say the truth, he thotight he had already seen the fairest 
thing that Auvergne could ytroduce, and he loved not to he 
hurried away from it. But the subsequent words of the 
count soon cleared his countenance again. 

“ This is by far the best arrangement,” continued iiTonsiciir 
d’Artonne; “for it will give us an o])portmiity of sharing his 
tour, showing him all the wonders of our province, and 
afterwards of talking them all over under the shade of our 
own trees.” 

If one might judge by Julie’s face, she was not less satis¬ 
fied with the arrangement than the rest of the party; and 
her father, remarking the look of pleasure that his aimounce- 
ment called up, added, with a cheerful smile, “ ’We must all 
take our part iu doing the honours of Auvergne; and to you, 
Julie, I commit the charge of guide, interpreter, and in¬ 
structor to your young friend there; so, if he be not able to 
answer a complete catechLsin upon the- beauties, antiquities, 
and natural productions of the province, and to speak with 
the accent of a native our own round harmonious Auvergnat, 
1 shall call you to account for it.” 
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“ Give me time, give me time,” said Julie, ivlioae sfarite, 
natural^ light and cheerful, were beginning to rise again; 
“ give me time, and I will answer for the rest.” 

“ Oh ! you sliall haV* time,” replied Monsieur do St. Me- 
dard; “we do tiot travel as some people do, hurrying from 
object to ol)ject without affording tliem a second look or a 
second lliought: we go really to see, really to think, really 
to observe, in short; and we wish the impressions of to-day 
to be gathered as not only memories lor to-morrow, but as 
treasures for the time to come.” 

“ Wo will all early to bed to-night,” said the count, “ that 
we may be up with the sun to-morrow morning. Old Pierrot, 
who rode courier for us, Elise—do you recollect?—some seven¬ 
teen years .ago, shall go on before and prepare horses lor us, 
and rooms, and dinners, and suppers, and all the comforts oi 
this life; for in Auvergne, you know, St. Medard, one cannot 
travel as one does in other parts of France, trusting to the 
providence of innkeepers to have everything ready even if a 
whole array were to arrive.” 

So M’eiit oil the conversation for some hours, in the cour.se 
of wliicb the whole arrangements were made for their journey, 
and the evening passed pleasantly enough. The count evi¬ 
dently c.xorled himself to show his friend how sincerely re¬ 
joiced he was to see him; and though, from time to time, he 
fell into a fit of deep thought, yet it was never of long con¬ 
tinuance, am! he roused himself to be as gay as ever. Twice, 
indeed, during the course of the evening, one of the ser¬ 
vants announced that IMadame de liaiLsse liad sent to make 
inquiries il her son had been heard of at the Chslteau dh\j-- 
toime; and the count answered somewhat impatiently, saying, 
“Pra 5 ’, tell her he has not been here. You may add, too, 
that 1 have liad friends with me all day, or I would have 
ridden down to see her.” 

“The man who has come up, sir,” rejoined the servant to 
whom he siioke, and who was an old and privileged ])crson 
in the family—“ the man who has come up, sir, says that his 
lady thinks the young marquis has been murdered; and she 
has had his valel, who was out all the morning, arrested when 
he came home.” 

“ Nonsense 1” cried the marquis. “ I dare say, by their rash 
acts,” he continued, .speaking to his wife, “ both inotlier and 
son have made themselves enemies enough in the coimti'y; 
but by accusing an innocent person of murdering her son, 
before she knows that he has been murdered at all, she will 
not eli'ect anything to discover him.” 

“I doubt not in the least,” said the countess, “that the 
first thing heard of him will be that he is at Paris, over¬ 
whelmed with debts and follies. If ^o\i remember, Alirbonse, 
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it was SO just eighteen months ago; and nothing would bring 
him home again till he was sent back by tlie king, for some 
cause, I do not well remember what.” 

“ lie drew his sword iqjon one of the gardcs-du-corps,” 
replied Monsieur de St. Mcdard, “ on the terrace at Ver¬ 
sailles; a very gross misdemeanour indeed. In former days 
he would have been pmiishcd more severely.” 

“ Oh! he will be found in Paris,” exclaimed the countess. 
But her husband said nothing, and Julie sat in silence, with 
her C 3 'cs lient down upon the ground. Francis de Baiigy had 
remarked the words which Madame d’Artonue had used, 
during their morning’s walk, in regard to the pretensions of 
Monsieur de Hausse to the hand of ,Julie, and he now asked 
himself, “Is she pained to hear him thus spoken ofV Or is 
she anxious respecting his fate? Can she, though so j oung, 
have felt love towards this man? Perhajts it is so;’’ and he 
experienced those sensations rising up in his own bosom, 
which, whatever maj- be their priunarj’ source in the human 
heart, whether vanity, pride, or anj* other modification of 
selfishness, most men of fine minds have experienced towards 
those thej' love; a degree of jealous^', not so much of acts 
as of thoughts and leelings; a jealous>' that extends not 
alone to the present and the futiu-e, but to the past, lie felt 
that, if love be the tree of life to the heart, the value of the 
golden fruit is injured if any touch but one's ou ii brushes 
awa^' even the first bloom. Young minds, however, dwell 
not long ujjon such things ; and very soon, the conversation 
taking another turn, the Manptis de Banssc aod all concern¬ 
ing him ])assed awa_y from the mimls of the greater ]).art of 
tile persons there ])rcsent, and the evening went In' cheer- 
fiilp' till they separated to rest. 

Th(! -Vhbe Ariioux sat for about a quarter of an hour in 
the chamher of his ]nipil, for ho was a very consrientiou.s 
mail, and sought not alone to ston; the mind of I'lancis de 
Langy, hut to train it; and every night he conversed with 
him for a short time over the events ol the ])a,-t day, com¬ 
menting uiiou all that had taken place in a mild and jiloasant, 
though gixue tone, seeking as much to induce a habit of 
self-examination in the mind of his j’oung friend as to draw 
instruction and counsel from the occnrroriccs jiasscd under re¬ 
view. ]!nt upon tlie present occasion the ailnionitions of the 
ahhu were less snccessfnl than usual, though they were as 
wise as cvei', and given more in the manner ot (|niet conver¬ 
sation than of serious instruction; but the truth iras, tiiat 
Francis de Langy had two worlds now to deal w’ith, the 
world without and the world within, and of the latter the 
good ahbe could see veiy little. Juke the globe which we 
inhabit, that world had bgcn called into existence in one day, 
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and Francis de Langy, the Adam of his own paradise, longed 
to be alone to examine all that it contained. 

When the abbe was gone, a servant presented himself, 
but he was more easily disposed of; for, after having taken 
the dressing-gown from his hands, his young master told him 
he wanted nothing more, and sent him quickly away. • Then, 
casting himself into a large arm-chair, he gave himself up to 
tliought, while his eyes wandered round the wide old cham¬ 
ber, lined with black oak and floored with smooth and glossy 
tiles. 

Ilis feelings were certainly strange; for, as we have said, 
a new world had opened to him, a world of sensations alto¬ 
gether fresh. It seemed as if that one day had given him 
iviore than all the rest of life. It was one of those changes 
of existence which affect men of eager and energetic character 
almost alwaj's suddenly. Up to that morning, his life had 
been comparatively merely animal: the intellect had been 
awake, it is true, to think, to reason, to act; it was the soul 
that had sle])t—the soul, whose task is to feel. Ilis existence 
had been that of the chrysali.s; hut now one gleam of sum¬ 
mer sunshine had burst the cold husk around him, and the 
light creature of air had put forth her tvings, never to sheathe 
them again on thi.s side of the tond>. Oh, beautiful s 3 mbol 
of the 0reeks! how w’cll dost thou represent man's agitated 
spirit, fluttering, wandering from hour to hour, seeking thy 
honied l()<)d from all the bright things of God, yet frail and 
delicate as the flowers on w liich thou restest, wounded by 
a touch, defaced by a drop of rain, blown hither and thither 
by a l)reath of wind, crushed by the first wintry storm! Oh, 
beautifid synd)ol of the Greeks! thou art indeed too sadly 
like the soul! 

He sat fiiran hour trying to disentangle his own thoughts; 
but finding them still one bewildered maze, and at length 
imp;ilient with the fruitless effort, he determined he would 
east liim.sclf down to rest. 'There, too, he was disappointed: 
no sleep woidd visit his cj'elids; and, after tossing f<)r half- 
an-hour, gazing, ht' the light of the lamp which he had left 
burning on the table, at some quaint old heads grinning (>n 
the sculptured cornice around, ho rose, threw on his dress- 
ing-gow'u; and saj’ing, “I will get a book,” he quitted his 
cli .raber, and descended the short wooden staircase which 
led to the ground-floor of the house. 

lie knew the door of the library well; and, crossing the 
hall towards it, he opened it suddenly and went in, expect¬ 
ing to find it dark and untenanted. 'To his astonishment, 
however, he perceived the Count d’Artonne walking up and 
down the room, tvith his hands tightly clasped together #nd 
his eyes fixed upon the ground. It was but for an instant 
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that he beheld him in this attitude; for the opening of the 
door made the count look up immediately, and a glance of 
anger crossed his countenance. When he saw who it was, 
however, the expression of irritation passed away; and, as 
Francis de Laugy was withdrawing, he called to lum to 
come in. 

“ What! my young friend,” he said, “ arc you a passer 
of sleepless nights'? I thought that the hours of youth had 
a hallowed charm against watchful care; and tliat it was 
manhood alone, with its anxieties, and disappointments, and 
satietie.s, and sterile aspirations, that was bound to kcej) the 
weary eye wide open, or to close it in vain during the long 
vigils ol'thc night.” 

lie spoke ahnost bitterly; but Francis de Langy had 
neither right nor inclination to inquire liirthcr into the mis¬ 
anthropical tone of his host, and he merely rcjdicd, “I know 
not how' it is, but I liave not been able to fall asleep. I have 
seen so many things to-day that I cannot get them out oi 
my head, and so, alter trying for some time, I came down to 
seek f()r a book to amuse myself.” 

“And an excellent w'ay, too,” answered Ibp count; “I 
never thought of it. But what hook w ill you choose? Here 
are plenty of every kind. Here is Corneille; will you talee 
him?” 

“ No,” replied De Langy; “that is not a hook to go to 
steep upon.” 

“ Voltaire?” said the count. “ He is a great favourite ol 
your uncle’s.” 

“Na}',” answ'cred the young man; “I did not know that. 
I have read much ol his poetry, hut not much ol his jdiilo- 
sophy; I did not like it." 

“ Ha!” exclaimed the count; “ how so?” 

“ Why, it seemed to me,” said Francis de I.angy, “ though 
I am not very competent to form an opinion, that he was 
always trjing to put the universe in a s]i;iou; 1 mean, that 
he appeared to think his own mind could comprehend every¬ 
thing, and that, from the little he could see upon this earth, 
he could judge of the boundless power and wisdom that 
created it.” 

“Ha!” cried the count, thoughtfiilly; “ha! Your uncle 
surely does not teach you such things?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the youth: “he leaves me to follow what 
course of reading I think best, and indeed I never heard him 
apeak upon the subject.” 

“And the Abbe Amoux?” said Monsieur d’Artonne. 
“ Does he prohibit Voltaire?" 

“ Oh, no,” replied Francis de Langy. “The only thing I 
recollect he ever said upon the subject was, that people 
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should beware, in reading him, lest they should take a jest 
lor a reason, and receive a doubt where they can get at a 
certainty.” 

“ lie was right,” answered the count, “he was right; and 
yet what is there certain in this world?” 

Francis de Langy looked down for a moment, and then 
said in an inquiring tone, “ I thought many things were cer¬ 
tain; the first principles of all things, such as tliat there can 
be no effect without a cause.” 

“ You liavc dabbled in mctaphj'sics,” replied the comit, 
smiling. “ l!ut, as every cause must be aii effect also, we 
only remove the difticulty by tracing one cause to another.” 

“ 1 do not w'ell know what difliculty you mean,” rejoined 
Francis de Langy; “hut, as each cause may have many 
effects, we might, purhajis, by tracing back numerous effects 
to fewer causes, resolve the whole into one cause, which, 
being till' cause of everything, would also be the cause of 
itself, or in other words be self-existent—the first attribute 
of fJod." 

The co\mt jtaused, and looked dorvn upon the ground for 
at least a minute without reply; and then, turning to one of 
the book-shelves, be said, “ Y'cll, if yon will not have Ahd- 
tairc, bore is good liloiitaiguc. the book of" all others for a 
sleei)less night. Jlis quiet, mild simplicity makes me alwa}'S 
feel, when i ojicu his pages, as if 1 were sitting over the fire 
on a w'intry night with an old friend. He tells all his feel¬ 
ings with so mneli frankness that one can scarcely refrain 
from telling him one’s own in return. I’ake him then, my 
young friend: if you have never read him, you will he de¬ 
lighted ; if you have read him before, read him again—you 
will ho sure to find something new in every line.” 

Francis do Langy took the book, and, thanking the count, 
was turning away, when Monsieur d’Artonne added, “This 
good Abbe Arnoux, be seems a very sensible man, 1 think.” 

“ He is indeed,” replied Francis de laiugy, warmly; and 
then continued, with a feeling of diffidence in bis own opinion, 
“ as far as 1 can judge, he is a most sensible man; and my 
uncle, as well as many others, have often told me that they 
never met a man of better judgment.” 

“ And no bigot?” asked the count. 

“ Oil! anything but that,” replied Francis dc Langy. “I 
have often heard liim declare that scepticism itself is scarcely 
more opposed to true religion than bigotry, and does it less 
harm.” 

“ He is right, he is right,” said the count. “ I must have 
some conversation with him. He does believe in a God, 
then?” 

Francis de Langy started, and gazed for a moment in the 
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count’s face with infinite surprise. “ As he docs ill his own 
existence,” he replied at length. 

“ Ah! my young friend,” cried the count, shaking his head, 
“ there are many an abbe and many a priest in France who 
believe in no- God, no soul, no futurity.” 

The young man laughed. “ Then they must he rogues 
as well as tools,” he said; “which does no grest honour to 
their creed. I have heard of such things as atheists, it is 
true; hut I should think there was room in the mad-houses 
of France to hold them.” 

The count gazed at him for a moment with a vciy mean¬ 
ing smile; and then, holding out his hand to him, he said, 
“ Good night! I, at least, shall now go to my bed, and per¬ 
haps may sleep the better from having seen you; try you tlie 
same plan, and lay old Montaigne down by your bedside. 
The best of such Iriends is, that they are nowise iin[)aticnt. 
He will wait till you are ready to hear him, without pressing 
for an audience.” Thus saying, he led the way out of the 
library, and each retired to his own chamber. 


CHAPTER VII. 

At a very early hour on the following morning the party from 
the Chateau d’Artonne, accompanied by a number of servants, 
and carrying with them such provisions and luxuries as might 
be supposed necessary in a very savage country, but in no 
other, set out for the h.aths of the Mont d'Or. Their first 
halting-place tvas at (Vermont, where they stopped to dine; 
but, as they intended to revisit that towm on tlicir way hack, 
they paused only for the meal, and then ])rocccdcd on their 
way in two vehicles—the large, old-fashioned travelling 
carriage of Jlonsicur de St. IVIedard, with its straight sides, 
hut comfortable interior, and a cliaise-da-pdisli' helonging to 
the Count d’.\rtonne, much in the shape and l<)rm of a large, 
roomy cabriolet. The count had arranged the ])arty accord¬ 
ing to his taste, declaring that they would take it in turns, 
two and two, to journey in the c/imsc-dc-piwte; and during 
their first day’s expedition, the countess, the viscount, Francis 
de Langy, and Julie d’Artonne, occupied the travelling coach, 
while the count himself, perhaps in consequence of his con¬ 
versation over-night with his young guests, took his place in 
the cham-de-po.ite with the Abbe Arnonx. 

Hard must be the heart and stiff the exterior, cold the 
feelings or very rigid the education of those persons who 
can travel together along rough roads and through picturesque 
scenery without casting away from them the husk of reserve, 
and becoming familiar—^nay, intimate—with their fellow-tra- 
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vellers. Long years of acquaintance, indeed, make us less 
triendly with other beings like ourselves than some forty or 
fifty miles over stony causeways and amidst bad inns. All 
the little inconveniences that one has to suffer, all the little 
acts of kindness, attention, and assistance that one has to 
show, remove everything like distance and stiffness, and 
create tho.se minor interests, those small gratitudes, those 
pleasant courtesies, which soften wonderfully the way for 
regard and intimacy. If Francis de Langy and Julie 
d’Artonne, when they began their journey that morning, 
recollected at all that they were a young lady and gentleman 
approaching that age when early freedom is to be abandoned 
for the sober proprieties of society, they had both forgotten, 
before they reached Clermont, that they were anything but 
boy and girl; and when they set out again, after a hasty and 
unceremonious dinner, were well-nigh calling each other 
Julie and Francis. 

If ever the reader have travelled from Clermont-Ferran^ 
to the baths of the Mont d’Or, he will know that the road, 
though perhaps not the finest in all Auvergne, is nevertheless 
full of rich and picturesque loveliness; and every one who 
has passed through or reached the age of love and tenderness 
will know what an effect is produced upon the minds of two 
young persons of different sexes by the rich, grand, beautiful 
objects of nature; what new sensations, what fresh and happy 
sympathies, are awakened by the sight of .splendid scenery 
with persons of tastes, habits, and feelings like ourselves. 
J'he worst of it is, too, that sympathies, when once set vi¬ 
brating, extend their influence to all sorts of neighbouring 
sensations, as the shaking of an earthquake runs along the 
basaltic strata lor an immeasurable distance round the spot 
where the volcanic shock was given. Oh! it is wonderful 
how many doors, leading to the most secret chambers of the 
heart, will be cast open, like that of the Arabian robber, at 
the sound of one or two magical words! 

Such was the case with Francis de Langy and Julie 
d’Artonne, though they themselves knew nothing of what 
was going on within them. The reader may look surprised, 
and exclaim, “What! arc you going to make a boy and girl 
of sixteen or seventeen fall in love with each other?—actually 
in love?” 

Dear reader, it is past your power or mine to prevent it.— 
They did! 

The day was beautiful: there was no fog, as on the pre¬ 
ceding morning; but a light white cloud every now and 
then swept over the sun, and cast a slow-floating shadow 
over the mountains and the valleys. Every half-league of 
the road made a change in the scenery—some new pay, or 
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tall volcanic mountain, starting up at each turn, and as the 
road wound round its base, presenting strange and varied 
forms, such as no other country in the world can produce. 
Sometimes it was a green and velvet slope, stretching up to 
the foot of the Alpine giant that-rose tall and blue behind; 
sometimes it was a black mass of lava and cinders poured 
down to the very verge of the road. Here and there ap¬ 
peared a wood fringing the mountain’s base, and then again 
a rocky precipice with a thousand streams trickling over its 
broad face, or a long dim valley with a white cataract rushhig 
dow'n in foam in the distance. 

At every two or three hundred yards Julie had still to cry, 
“Look there!—look there! Is not that beantifn!y That is 
the Puy de Laschamps! That is the village of Salien! Now 
we arc passing the pretty little Sioule, wliich rises up that 
valley. Now we sliall have to ascend for some way, and 
then dowm to Bochefort.” 

“Let us get out and mount on foot,” said Francis de 
Langy. “I sliovtld like to make every journey tlirongh a 
beautiful country on foot or on horseback, .and only get into 
a carriage when there is nothing to be seen.” 

Julie was very ready to agree to his pro])Osal ; but lifadamc 
d’Artonne declined the f.diguc, and remained in the carriage 
with Monsieur de St. liledard. The rhnitn'-dr-jmstc, however, 
which led the way, stopi)cd also, and the count and the abbe 
descended to walk up the bill; but Fr.anris do Langy and 
Julie d’Artonne, witli their light young linilis, lav/>utstripped 
the other two, although they stopped every now and then to 
gaze at the scenery around. 

Onw'ard they' went, talking cheerfully and lightly of a 
thousand things, and snlfcring each subject that presented 
itself to caiTy' tliem away' into its manifold coll.ateral branches, 
so that heaven only knows where their y'oung thoughts 
wandered before they reached the toji of the hill. At all 
events, when the rest of the party came up, they were both 
in deep niedibation; and both had to rouse themsches, tore- 
enter the carriage and proceed on the way. The journey 
was a somewhat long one for the roads and customs of that 
day; and, consequently, at llochefort they stop|)cd to examine 
the curious little town, built, as it were, in the cleft of a rock, 
and the hill with its old chateau, now 1 believe destroyed, and 
the basaltic columns in one of the two neighbouring valleys. 

Each party had its comment, and its enjoyment of the 
scenes they witnessed, according to age and circumstances: 
The elder four looked back to the feudal times when 
Auvergne had lords of its own, and to the strange changes 
in the state of all things which had taken place witliin the, 
last century. 
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“Howmnch greater a difference,” said the Count d’Artonne, 
“ has been made by the passing of the last hundred years 
than by that of any two or three ages before!” 

“It has been effected,” replied Monsieur de St. Medard, 
“by tlic reign of Louis the Fourteenth.” 

“ And by the government of the Kcgcnt Duke of Orleans,” 
added the Abbe Arnoux. “ Ijuxurics and vices effect greater 
changes in society than even the lightning of war, or the 
cartliquuke of political convulsion.” 

“As the chemists show us,” rejoined Monsieur de St. 
Medard, “ that a few drops of acid will corrodc and dissolve 
the steel which the hardest blow could not penetrate.” 

“ Anatomists, too, tell us,” observed the abbe, “ that, 
when soft things and hard are placed together, it is the soft 
that always mould the hard to their own shape. Thus, bones 
have been alfectcd by the pressure of the muscles.” 

“Ay,” said the Count d’Artonne; “and here in Auvergne 
we see that the waters have everywhere channelled the 
solid rock to suit their own convenience, making them¬ 
selves valleys for their course, as w’e make ourselves roads 
to travel on.” 

What was the conversation of Julio and Francis dc Langy? 
It was of the beauty of the scenery, the loveliness of the day, 
the clearness of the stream that sparkled by, the ha])pincss 
of dwelling amongst such sights of loveliness, where Francis 
said truly that he could remain for ever. There mingled, 
however, with the rest, manj' a wild flight of fancy, many an 
image and many a thought which poets might hav'e been 
proud ot, springing from the bett fountain of poetry that the 
world possesses—deep feeling; a fountain which is only, 
perhaps, found very bright and pure before the dust and 
ashes of eartli have fallen upon it and troubled the waters 
thereof. 

So well were they contented with the little town of llcche- 
fbrt and its wild scenery, that they almost regretted when 
the time came to journey on to the Mont d'Or; but, as they 
had some way still before them through a mouniainous 
country, they could irot linger long; and, entering the car¬ 
riages again as the shadows were growing long, they set out, 
and reached the inn at that famous watering-place just as 
night was falling. 

The two young travellers saw the deep shadows gathering 
on the hills with regret; but the rest of the party were well 
• pleased to close the pleasant labours of tlie day in a i)lace 
which the care of the good old courier, Pierrot, h.ad made as 
comfortable for them as possible. Everything had been pre¬ 
pared for the most cheerful meal of the day, and about half- 
an-hour after their arrival they were all seated round a well- 
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covered table; but, strange to say, all were more grave 
and thoughtM than during the Journey. Once or twice, 
indeed, as they had driven along, Julie had fallen into a deep 
reverie; but the ever-changing objects had called her quickly 
from herself till the day’s enjoyments and excitement were 
over. Then she grew sad again, and Francis dc Langy also 
was more pensive. The conversation took a serious turn; 
and, as he had been encouraged by his uncle to do on all 
occasions, he mingled with it, though modestly. 

Julie listened to him with attention and with siwprise, as 
perhaps the reader might, il we w'cre to pause in order to 
relate all that he said. It would, indeed, be almost worth 
while to do so, had we space; for the mixture of youthful¬ 
ness, almost boyishness, which he showed in all matters 
where feeling and imagination were concerned, with the deep 
thought and clear reasoning which had been gained by an 
education amongst men, was not a little curious in itself; 
and it might suggest the question, whether in general with 
young people we do not make a mistake, and whether it be 
not necessary to instruct the heart and the mind at the same 
time, and keep the one in its knowledge upon a par wdth the 
other. But we have much before us, end we must go on, 
closing this chapter here, as the next records an adventure 
which ought to have an aitartment to itself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Several days had passed, and seldom had Time, whose 
wings, in moments of happiness, arc always those of the 
swallow, darted on more rapidly than he had done witli 
Francis dc Langy and Julie d’Artonne. Julie, for her jrart, 
seemed now to have forgotten whatever was the cause oi 
those passing clouds which, as we have shown, hung upon 
her when first she was brought before the eyes of tlie reader. 
The light-heartedness of character natural to her age and 
disposition had all returned, everything like the reserve pro¬ 
duced by newness of acquaintance had passed away, and she 
and her young companion W'ere as old friends as if they had 
known each other twenty years. It may be asked if Monsieur 
and Madame d’Artonne .saw all that was going on, and it 
they approved of it; if Monsieur de St. Medard marked the 
boyish fondness of his adopted sdh for the beautiful girl with 
whom he now passed his whole time. The answer is very 
simple: they all saw it; they all approved of it; they all 
desired the union of Francis de Langy and Julie d’Artonne. 
It was to some liir future day they looked, it is true; but 
stUl it was a pleasant scheme, which had struck them all the 
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moment they had seen those two bright young bemgs stand¬ 
ing side by side in the window of the chateau. Madame 
d’Artonne had whispered it to her husband; the count had 
laughed, and told it to St. Mcdard; and the viscount had 
grasped his friend’s hand, and replied warmly, “ With all 
my heart!” 

Never did the flower of love, which, frail and delicate as 
it looks, will grow up amidst storm and tempest, and bud 
and blossom, how fairly and how often! amidst wintry deso¬ 
lation—never did the flower of love first rise under a W'armer 
or more genial sunshine, with a promise of a brighter and a 
fairer summer. But it may be often remarked, that, when 
it comes forth under such favourable circumstances, when an 
unseasonable warmth nurses it from the ground, and every¬ 
thing promises it a fair and happy season, the flower seldom 
lives (o cast its petals and to change to fruit. Either sickly 
and delicate in itself, it fades speedily, or else it withers in 
the fire of the sunshine in which it was born, or else some 
summer-day tempest comes upon it with thunder and with 
hail, and beats the broken blossom to the earth from which 
it rose. Seldom, very seldom, does it live long; but, if it 
docs, it affords to us human beings one of the few bright 
proofs that we have of such a thing as happiness being pos¬ 
sible u])oii earth. 

Ail tlicn smiled upon the kindling affection of Francis de 
Laugy and Julie d’Artoune; they were all delighted to see 
that an alliance which they so greatly wished would have 
in it an iugicdient so seldom found in the marriages of France 
—love. Monsieur de St. Mcdard had knowm that ]>assion, 
and had been disappointed; he therefore longed to secure 
the child of his adoption against that bitterness in the cup of 
life which he himself had tasted. Monsieur and Madame 
d'Artounc had also felt love—love lor each other; and, 
knowing the greatness of tlie blessing, they eagerly sought it 
lor their child. Thus they gladly saw, as I have said, the 
future union of Francis de Langy and Julie d’Artonne fbmulcd 
upon tile basis of early attachment, and they had so far jieldea 
to the custom of their country as to determine on it without 
consulting them. 

The love of boys and girls is an object on which grey- 
bearded men vent much spleen and scorn; but depend upon 
it, reader, where it exists in reality, it is the sweetest thing 
that ever life knows; it is the violet of our short year of 
existence. The rose is beautiful, richer in hues, full of per¬ 
fume and brightness, as she flaunts her gay bosom in the 
ardent sun of June; but give me the violet, the dear early 
violet, that scents with her odorous breath the air of uncon¬ 
firmed spring; the soft, the timid violet, retreating from the 
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gaze with her blue eye cast down; the first sweet child o{ 
the sweetest season; the tendcrest, the gentlest of all the 
flowers of the field, the emblem of earnest and innocent 
affection. 

No, there is nothing like it! In all after years we may 
lay our hand upon what joy we will—jmro and innoeent it 
must he, to bear the compari.«oti for a moment—but I say, 
we may laj' our hand upon n hat joy we will in after exist¬ 
ence, we shall never find anything on the earth like the first 
flower of the heart. 

Thus it went on, then, with every encouragement that it 
could receive from all who beheld the growing love of the 
two young people who have been placed belbre the eyes of 
the reader. The encouragement was not open, indeed; tliat 
is to say, there were no w'ords spoken, no hints given of that 
which was in contemplation between the two families; but 
every llicility for being together was afforded, and every 
opjiortnnity tor enjoying in the society of each otlicr those 
calm but high-toned pleasures which might so entwine their 
mutual love with bright and everlasting memories as to add 
to the mortal jiassion those feelings which seem born for, 
immortality. 

Madame d’Artonne -was not a prudent woman; she was 
something far better-—a good one. Slie was one of tliosc who 
preserve in their hearts, notwithstanding ,so!iie inlcreonrse 
tvith the world, the brightest of the three jewels which form 
the crown of Cliarity—the tliinking no evil; and, as the 
greater part of her life liad been pa.ssed at a distance from 
the court of France, the shaekles wliicli that court .and its 
habits imposed, e^•cu ui?on the education of a daughter, had 
not taken hold ot her mind. 'I'hus .fulie, as wc have at first 
shown her, had never, in the midst of her wild nati\ e moun¬ 
tains, been sulyected to the constant superintendence of the 
gotiveT~>iniil<: or the honin’, hut liaA roamed about at largo, 
guarded by principles which had been carefully instilled into 
her young i .art, and trusted by her ))arcnts entirely' to the 
supervision of the best of all guides and rules—conscience. 
The same course was pursued still; and neither her father 
nor her mother thought it at all more necessary that they 
should have a watchful eye upon her because Francis de 
Langy was her companion. 

The short visit of the party to the baths of the Mont d’Or 
had been completed; everything in that neighbourhood 
which could ho seen had been ex.arained; and sweeping 
round, with various excursions to different points, from the 
eastern to the western, side of the hills, and making a con¬ 
siderable jiart of the journey on horseback, they had reached 
tile little town of Pontgibaud, on the road from Aubusson to 
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Clermont, not without some fatigue to'the elder part of tJie 
lamily. 

“ Well, Monsieur Arnonx,” said the count, as they sat 
discussing their plans for the following day,' “ business will 
take me to Pontaumur, and Monsieur de St. Medard accom¬ 
panies me in the /•hnisa-ik-posle; so we must have you either 
to stay and entertain Madame d’Artonne, who is too tired 
for any fresh expeditions, or to find something curious to 
show these two young people, and accompany them to 
see it.” 

“ That will be easily done,” replied the abbe, “ for one of 
the most remarkable objects in Auvergne lies in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. Francis must visit it, but 1 do not know whetner 
Mademoiselle d’Artoniie )nay not find it too latiguing.” 

“ Ob, no, no!” cried Julie eagerly; “ I will not be left out 
of the party.” 

“ VVe shall have to ride a considerable part of the w’ay,” 
.said tlie hbbe, “and the rest of the joiiriicy must be per¬ 
formed on fiiot, imlosf indeed they have improved the paths 
since I was here before. You will liave a walk of two good 
hours. Mademoiselle d’Artonne.” 

“Oh! Julie is the best walker in the province,” replied 
the countess. 

“ Jlcsides, Monsieur Arnoux,” cried Julie laughingly, 
alluding to some mistakes which Monsieur Arnoux had made 
at the Mont d’Or, “ tvhat would you do tor an intcrpretei 
if 1 were not with you? You would never get hack to Pont- 
gihaud: whenever any of our good Auvergnats told you to go 
to the right, you would think he meant to tlic left. No, no: 
you must have your iuter])rcter.” 

So was it settled. 'I'hrec of the small horses of Auvergne 
were iiired at I’ontgihaiid on the following morning; and at 
an early hour the al)l)e, accompanied liy his pupil and Julie 
d’Artoniio, set out in th* direction of the little village, or 
rather hamlet, oi Chalucct; for, when 1 saw it, some half- 
dozen houses of an extremely poor character were all that it 
contained; and probably it was not a place of much more 
importance at the time of this tale, though T remember 
having seen some old walls, half fallen down, which indicated 
that there had been more and probably better houses in the 
place in times long past. 

However that may be, beyond Chalncct the horses could 
not go; and leaving them in the care of one of the peasants, 
whose jargon was perfectly incomprehensible both to the 
abbe and Francis de Langy, the former asked, through the 
interpretation of Julie d’Artonne, whetlicr they could not 
have a guide to accompany them. The old man, for such he 
was, replied that every one was out tending the herds in 
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tlie fields. “K you go down to the valley,” he said, “and 
j'ou cannot miss your way down that path, yon will find a 
man fishing in the stream. He can show you about, I dare 
say; for, though he’s a stranger here, he seems to know the 
country %vell enough.” 

“ 1 am afraid,” said Julie, laughing, after she had translated 
this reply; “ I am afraid that this is your only chance, for 
our good people of Auvergne are not fond of quitting their 
flocks.” 

“ Oh! I can find the way myself,” said the abbd; “ it was 
only for greater security, so let us go;” and down tlie steep 
path they accordingly proceeded, winding in and out through 
some of the most curious scenery that they had yet seen. 
Hocks of black lava swept round on every side, and large 
detached blocks here and there seemed resolved to obstruct 
the forward progress of the path, wdiich, nevertheless, like 
the perseverance of a quiet but firm spirit amongst the diffi¬ 
culties and obstacles of the world, pursued its wdy onward 
unceasingly, turning round those obstructions which it could 
not surmount. 

“Hark, Francis!” said Julie, stopping, and laying her beau¬ 
tiful hand upon his arm, after they had gone some way laugh¬ 
ing and talking; “ hark. Monsieur Arnoux! do you not hear 
a loud sound? It surely cannot be thunder. If so, we had 
better seek shelter immediately, for our storms in these 
mountains are not like those of any other place. Many people 
and cattle are destroyed by them every year." 

“Oh, no; it cannot be thunder!” exclaimed Francis de 
Langy; “there is nothing but a light cloud here and there, 
and besides it goes on.” 

The abbe had listened to what they said with a smile. “It 
is a singular sound,” he replied at length, “and one I never 
heard anywhere but here. Is it not like the roaring of a 
volcano?” » 

“ Oh! 1 know what it is,” cried Julie: “ it is the noise of a 
cascade." 

“ No,” answered the abbe; “ it is simply the murmuring ol 
the river Sioule, which, flowing over a bed of lava, and wind¬ 
ing in and out amongst a thousand rocks of the same reso¬ 
nant material, seems as if it were imitating, for us of modern 
days, the voice, which it must have often heard, of the fierce 
volcano at the foot of which it runs. The sound rises, how¬ 
ever,” he added, “ and seems to gather its greatest strength 
about this point, for it becomes much fainter when you reach 
the bank of the river below.” 

As he spoke, he led the way on, and in a few minutes they 
reached the valley of the Sioule, which presented to their 
eyes one of the most extraordinary, wild, and interesting 
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scenes that it is possible to find on earth. On one side of 
the valley rose a stupendous mountain of granite, round the 
base of which flowed a beautifully clear stream, scarcely 
more, at the time I speak of—which it must be remembered 
was in the middle of summer—than a foot in depth at any 
place, and in general not above five or six uiches. But few 
trees, and those scattered at great distances ti])on small 
patches of vegetable mould, stood out from the cold grey 
mountain, serving in their insignificance to afford some mea¬ 
sure of its tremendous height. 

On the other side of the valley appeared, however, the ob¬ 
ject for which the abbe had brought them thither. Tiiis was 
one of those enormous masses of lava which characterise 
Auvergne ; a moiintain in itself, completely hiding from the 
eyes below the still higher mountain behind it. On its 
strange wild lace were seen several deep caverns, blacker 
than its own blackness; at least so they appeared as the sun 
then fell; and from them, distinct and clear, as if actually 
pouring forth in molten fury, were several tremendous streams 
of lava, now hardened into rock, but marked out from each 
other by wide irregular slopes of the fern and heath which 
carpeted the mountain. Two of these streams especially 
caught the eye of the travellers, sweeping round upon the 
riglit and left, like the ruined walls of some vast amphi¬ 
theatre, and apparently bounding the irruptions that had 
taken place, for all the lesser torrents of lava seemed em¬ 
braced within those two gigantic arms. 

As if to form the strongest contrast po.ssiblc with the mag¬ 
nificent wildness of the mountain scene abo\'e, the banks of 
tlic stream on cither side were covered with e.xquisite soft 
turf of a x-ivid green; while the clear waters between those 
velvet hanks sparkled with tlic brightness of a diamond over 
the fragments of dark stone that formed its bed. Julio and 
Francis do Langy gazed with astonishment, wonder, and awe; 
and although the abbe Iwd seen this extraordinary spectacle 
before, he could not behold it even a second time witliout 
being strongly and strangely moved by a sight which has, 
perhaps, no parallel in nature. 

But one olijcct in the wliole prospect diminished the cfTcct 
upon the mind, which was the figure of anotlicr human 
being. It was a scene which required perfect solitude to 
bring out all its beauties, and that one object undonlitedly 
detracted greatly from the general effect. Neither was his 
occupation one of those the nature of which at all harmo¬ 
nised with the objects round. He was casting the dull line 
into the clear water; and certainly, whatever charm beautiful 
scenery may give to the sport of fishing, the sport itselt adds 
nothing to the poetical beauty of the scenery. A shepherd. 
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a goatherd, any of the objects of pastoral life, might not 
have jarred so harshly on the sight; but when the abbe, after 
gazing round for sonie five minutes in perfect silence, at 
length said in a low tone, “ There is our guide, I suppose,” 
Julie could not refrain from exclaiming, “ I wish he were 
away; he s])oils the landscape sadly.” 

“ He does indeed,” rc])liod Francis de Langy; “neither is 
his costume ])articularly jjicturesque. The plain brown cloth 
of Auvergne would suit such a scene as this better than that 
smart-looking Psirisian frock.” 

“We must speak with him at all events,” rejoined the 
abbd; “for although, as I said before, I believe 1 could find 
the way about the place myself, yet it may save you fatigue, 
fair lady, to have the shortest road pointed out to us.” 

Thus speaking, he advanced towards the .stranger; but ere* 
tliey had taken half-a-dozen stej)s, Julio exclaimed, “ Why, 
that is strange; ’tis surely Jean, one of the servants of Ma¬ 
dame de Bausse.” 

Intent upon his fishing, and his ear filled with the murmur 
of the stream, the man had not remarked their approach. 
When he did so, however, a sudden look of surprise passed 
over his countenance, perhaps not altogether unmingled rvith 
alarm. If there was any such feeling, it ])assed away in an 
instant; and, pulling off his hat as he recognised Made¬ 
moiselle d’Artonne, he said, “Ah! Mademoiselle Julie, is that 
you? Who would have thought to sec you here?” 

“ Or you cither', Jean .Marais,” she answered. “ IIow is 
it that Madame de Bausse has parted with you?” 

The man paused for a single instant ere he replied, but he 
then said easily, “ Whj% mademoiselle, the young marquis 
being away, you know she had no great use for me; so I 
took a day’s holiday to bring these sleek gentlemen out of 
the Sioulc;” and he pointed to some fine trout which lay upon 
the bank. 

Julio made no answer, bnt cast her beautiful eyes down to 
the ground, and remained in thought for a moment or two, at 
the end of which period Francis de Langy perceived that her 
cheek turned very pale. A painful feeling that he could not 
define to himself came again over his heart; and the abbd 
being at that moment in conversation with the servant in re¬ 
gard to his cajjability of guiding them over the mountain, 
the youth resolved he would satisfy himself at once, and put 
a question which no age after seventeen would have ventured 
to utter. 

“ You seem greatly interested in this Marquis de Bausse, 
Mademoiselle d’Artonne,” he said. “ I suppose you are much 
attached to your cousin.” 

Julie started, and replied, with the same jmuthflil frank- 
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ness wliich had chaTacteriscd his question, “Oh, no I I dis¬ 
like him very much;” and the colour mounted in her cheek 
again. “I was only thinking,” she said,-“ that all this is very 
strangeand again she fell into thought. 

In tlic mean time the abbe had asked the fisherman to quit 
his ocenpation lor tlie moment, and guide them over the 
liill; but the valet laughed, saying, “I don't know ten steps 
from the baides of the stream, so that it would be the blind 
leading the blind. Monsieur rAl)be.” 

“ You must be better acquainted with the country than we 
arc,” rejoined the abbe; “for I am the only one ol the ])arty 
U'bo lias ever visited it, and that was twenty years ago.” 

The man, however, seemed unwilling to give np his sport; 
and the travellers, after wandering fiir some v. ay along the 
ooursc of the valley', turned to take another view of the ju'c- 
cijiifoiis slec]), from whose caverns, nnmunhered centuries 
ago, poured Ibrtli the tojTcuts of fire tvhich have left such 
extraordinary ve.stiges behind them. What was tlic surprise 
of J nlie and Francis de Laiigy to behold, from the jioint at 
which they were now jilaced, tlic .scene entirely changed! 
For an instant they could scarcely help hclieviug that the 
dead volcano had suddenly' rekindled into angry life; for 
several of the caverns in tlie mountain, while sonic still re¬ 
mained sombre and dark, had assumed a fiery glare, as if 
flames and torrents of lava were about to fcjurst forth. 

The abbe saw and cnjoyctl their surprise. “It is from this 
side only,” he said, “ that y'ou really sec the caverns; before 
they were cast into deep shadow, and the red oclircous 
colour, which has been produced by combustion, was con¬ 
cealed till wc got into this position.” 

Julie gazed almost awe-struck. “It is beautiful,” she 
said, “ but very faarl’ul. M'hat a sight it must have been to 
behold such furnaces in activity'!” 

“ It looks like the mouth of the infernal regions,” said 
Francis de Langy. 

“ And doubtless,” replied the abbe, “ from such scene as 
this the poet took his picture of the entrance to Pluto’s king¬ 
dom. It is indeed sublime. But what think you. Made¬ 
moiselle d’Artonne? You are a good climber; will you 
venture up to the caves themselves? It is a difficult and not 
a very safe ascent, if I recollect rightly.” 

Julie laughed. “ Oh I where you and Francis go. Mon¬ 
sieur Amoux,” she answered, “I shall find no difficulty. 
Mine are mountain feet, a'great deal more accustomed to 
tread the rocks and lava of Auvergne than the'terraces and 
streets of Versailles and Paris. I should not wonder if 1 
had to help you both; but whatever we do must''be done 
quickly, for I am afraid there will be a storm b^ku-e night.” 
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“ Oh, no,” said the abbu, looking np to the sky; “1 do not 
think so; and I am a meteorologist, you know,” he added, 
with a grave smile at his own pretensions. 

“ But I am an Auvergnate,” answered Julie, laughing 
“andwe all learn these things in our country,Monsieur Ar 
noux. We have plenty of practice in marking the changes 
of weather, I can assure you; for we often sec three com¬ 
pletely different climates in one day, and very seldom have 
the same for three days together. However, if a storm did 
come on, we could find plenty of places of shelter here, for 
Nature has provided us with houses in the rock.” 

“ As she almost always docs,” said the abbii, “ wherever 
there is an evil or a danger affording a remedy or an escape; 
even as God,” he added, always willing to inculcate a lesson 
—“even as God never suffers us to be tempted without 
affording us a warning and offering us a resource. But 
come, my dear children; the easier way, if I recollect, lies 
round that large stream of lava: there is a little path runs 
through the heath, which carries us easily half up the 
ascent." 

y The road was readily found, and the greater ])art of it 
presented no serious obstacles. In the end there was, in¬ 
deed, some difficult climbing to be accomplished; but, as 
Julie had foreseen, her mountain habits rendered the ascent 
more easy to herself than to either of her companions. 
Francis do Langy, it is true, full of youth, vigour, and 
activity, surmounted all the im])ediments in the way with¬ 
out much trouble: the only difficidty, indeed, th.at he met 
with proceeded from his employing more strength than was 
needful, and by a bolder spring or heavier tread displacing 
here or there a mass of the lava, which went rolling down 
into the valley below. The good ahlxs how'o^■cr, fou.ud 
that twenty years had made a great difference in his agility, 
as moat men do wdio try; but, procceiling slowly ami cau¬ 
tiously, he went on without danger, refusing all aid from 
his younger companions. 

Often, indeed, was he obliged to stop for a moment, bnt 
yet the good man would look up well pleased to the rock 
above him, where they stood waiting his coming; while 
Julie’s eyes sparkled with pleasure and excitement, and her 
fair cheek glowed with exercise; her small, full lips panting 
all the while with the pure breath of the mountain tvind. 
Even age, the sad dilutcr of all admirations, could not pre¬ 
vent the abb6 from saying in his own heart, ‘‘Well, for a 
being of this earth, she is certainly very lovely.” 

Monsieur Amoux, however, was not the only one who 
Admired; and Francis do Eangy, as he stood beside her, or 
made an exejise to render her aid where she needed it not, 
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gazed with still deeper and more glowing feelings upon 
his lovely companion, and, idunging into tlie whirlpool of 
thoughts which their situation suggested, soon lost himself 
amidst a thousand bright but vague sensations. 

Tims going on, they at length reached the mouth of one 
of the first caverns, and there jiauscd for some short time to 
rest themselves, studying curiously, as they sat u))on a block 
of lava which had taken the form of a natural bench, the 
iunumorablc curious lichens and mosses which had gathered 
in the sliadicr parts of the rock. The next tliey came to 
was all hare; and the entrance, which was exposed to the 
heat of the .sun, was so scorched, that the lava, wliich has a 
peculiar ])ropcrty of absorbing and retaining heat, actually 
burned the hand that rested upon it. The air in the inside 
of the cave, too, was .suffocating and oppressive; and dulie, 
when she felt it, again shook her head, saying, “We shall 
have a storm. Monsieur Arnoux.” 

Nevertheless, forw.ard they went upon their way, ex.arain- 
ing all the curious objects th.at surrounded them, coiniiariiig 
them with other creations of nature or productions of art, 
and in the sportive revelry of unrestrained imagination de¬ 
riving a thousand beautiful figures, a thousand wild sjiccu- 
lations, a thousand bright conceptions, from the world of 
w'onders through which they passed. Circling round the 
front of the great volcanic mass, they at length reached the 
very summit, and then saw that it was hut as the first step 
to another giant mountain behind, ap))avcnt,]y of granite, 
lint a different object instantly attracted their attention: an 
immense heavy cloud rolling from the base of that other 
mountain towards them, and seeming to sweep the little idain 
on which they now stood. 

“We shall have a fiig, I think,” said the abbe. 

“No, no,” replied Julie, with a look of ajiprchcnsion; 
“there is a storm coming; a storm of hail, I think. Let u.s 
get down to one of the eaves as fast as possible; we might 
be beaten to dc,atl) by the hailstones.” , 

There was no time for delay; for, almost as Julie spoke, 
a bright flash of lightning blazed over the face of the dark 
grey mass; and, running dorvn as fast as jiossiblc, the whole 
party made their way, not without danger, towards the last 
cave which they had quitted. To say the truth, it was not 
that which seemed likely to afford the best shelter, being 
formed principally by a mountain of scoriie, cinders, and 
earth, which appeared to have driven back by an 

advancing stream of lava, with it was partly mingled, 

and_ from which it was partly detiched. They had no 
choice, Iwwever; for before they reached it the hail began 
to Ml with a degree of violence of which neither of the two 
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men had any previous conception. Unprepared for what 
was coming, Francis de Langy, though young, strong, and 
active, staggered wltli the blows; but, almost at the same 
moment, Julie put her hind to her head and fell. Tenfold 
strength seemed to be given to him in a moment; and, 
catching her up in his arms, he bore her into the cavern, 
which, though not twenty steps distant, she might hardly 
otherwise have reached alive. 

“Julie! dear Julie!” he cried, as he placed her in safety. 

“I am not hurt,” she exclaimed; “I am not much hurt. 
—But the abbe'? Toor Monsieur AruouxV” 

Francis de Langy darted out of the cavern, and mshed 
towards the spot wiiere the good ecclesiastic, uith his lace 
and hands bleeding, was crouching under the rock, which 
only in paid sheltered him. Half-carrying, lialf-dragging 
him along, his pu])il at length got him into the cave, though 
not till both were terribly bruised. 

“Oh, Monsieur Arnoux!” cried Julie; “j'ou arc sadly 
hurt, 1 fear.” 

“No, no, my child,” rcjdied the old man. “It is hut a 
little blood; one of these dreailiid hailstones has cut my lip 
and my check. But you? you fell too, my child; and poor 
Francis has sulfered more than either.” 

Julie gazed at her young companion with an anxious and 
inquiring look; hut he replied, with a laugh, “Oh, no, no! 
I am not hurt. It is nothing. If yon two arc sale, I trust 
to have many a worse heating than this before I die. Let 
me wipe the blood Irom your face. Monsieur Arnoux. 
Julie, are j'ou sure you arc not hurt?” 

“ Oh, no!” slic cried; “no: the hail made me stagger, and 
I stumbled over some stone, I fancy’; but I am not hurt, only 
a little bruised.” 

As she sj)oke, she clasped her hands over her C 3 XS, for 
just then came anotlicr awful flash of lightning, which seemed 
to fill the whole valley with fire. 

“Good heaven! what hailstones!” exclaimed Francis de 
Langy. “'fliey arc absolutely masses of ice. That poor 
fellow in the valley will he killed!” 

“I trust not,” replied Julie; “he knows Auvergne well, 
and would never go far on such a day as tins without having 
marked out some place of shelter. 1 am afraid 3 ’ou are 
much hurt. Monsieur Arnoux,” she continued, as she saw 
the good ahhd bending down his head upon his hands. 

“ No, my dear you^ lady,” answered the abbe, after a 
moment’s pause; “ I was thanking God that I am not mpeh 
hurt.—Turn your eyes from the lightning, my son: it might 
blind you.” 

.. “Come awa}', Franci.s; come awoyl” esdaiised Jldie 
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d’Artonnc, laying her hand upon the arm of her young 
companion, who was gazing out from the mouth *01 the 
cavern upon the strange bnt magnificent sight afforded hy 
the valley at their feet; “do not stand rashly there in the 
full glare.” 

There were few dangers to which Francis de Langy would 
not wUIingly have exposed himself to hear such words as 
those; and, drawing hack with Julio into the lartlicr part of 
the cave, they seated themselves on a pile of volcanic frag¬ 
ments near good Ivlo;isieur Arnoux. 'J'lie storm every mo¬ 
ment grew more and more terrible; the flashes of the 
lightning were incessant, and of a fearful vividness, glancing 
round and round flic cave, and exposing to the eye all the 
grim features tif those innermost recesses which the light of 
day never revealed. Julie d’Artonne drew closer and closer 
to her lover’s side; and, as lear ever makes one of us weak 
beings cling to anotlier, breaking down all the harriers which 
custom ])laccs between man and man, she put her arm 
tlirougli his, ami in tiemhling api>rehension hid her eyes 
upon his shoulder, while he soothed her with all those 
tender caresf cs wliich nothing hut the tcrroi's of the mi;^ 
mciit would have emboldened him to offer. ITc supported 
her with his arm; he kei)t her hand clasped in his; and, 
though lie could not but feel that it was a dreadful hour, the 
termiruitiou of which fo all of them no one could tell, he tried 
to persuade his dear Jniio, as lie called her, that lliere was 
no danger, and fhat the storm would soon pass away. 

“ Oju! could fancy it the end of the world,” said the Ahhe 
Arnoux; and so indeed one might have done, lor the rocks 
and mountains of sonorous basalt, which had multiplied the 
low murmurs of the Simile till they had sounded like thun¬ 
der, now echoed the voice of the thunder itself from rock to 
rock and cavern to” cavern, till the very mountain seemed 
to shake, and one could feel the vihraliou of the air upon 
the cheek as well as on the ear. The falling of the hail 
added to the roar, and the gush of accumulating waters 
niinglcd therewith, so that never, probably, did the car of 
man, except in some of those vast convulsions which, with 
intervals of imuunihcred ages, change the face of the whole 
globe, hear such a combination of terrific sounds , as then 
echoed through the valley of Chalucct. 

Sheltered as they were, how'cver, the hail was- no longer 
to be feared, and the thunder was more awful than danger¬ 
ous; but a greater peril than any they had yet undergone 
awaited them, even at the moment when they thought them¬ 
selves secure. The hail gradually became mingled with 
•/.lin, then ceased, and gave )vay to a deluge tliat poured 
down from the sky. The large lumps of ice, which lay 
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piled up more than a foot in lieiRht at the mouth of the 
cavern, began to melt. Largo drops of water percolating 
through the arch of the cave dropped with a heavy sjdash 
upon the ground; some pieces of the rock of the vault fell 
likewise; and at the same time a rushing sound, diliering 
from all wliieh had been heard before, came suddenly upon 
the car. A rivulet was first seen trickling along the jiath at 
the entrance of tlic cavern, driving away the bail before it; 
and then, witli a Iiissing, foamy rush down from the hill 
above, swept an actual torrent, rising, as it ])assod, somc- 
W'hat above the level ground of the cave, and iionring in 
with an eddying whirl so as to cover the feet of tlic ]>oor 
travellers with water. Kot calculating Iiow high it would 
tIsc, Francis de Langy canglit up .Julie in Ids arms, pre¬ 
paring to rush forth with her, hut paused instantly, seeing 
that it must naturally flow down the hill, and could not 
inundate the place of their retreat above a few iuebes more. 

At that instant, however, the abbe started up, exclaiming, 
“Quick, Francis', quick, my child! Away, away! the cave 
is falling in!” and on he darted towards the mouth. 
nHc reached it not, however; for, before be could do so, 
a torrent of Jailing cinders and scoria; poured down from 
above, and struck him to the ground. There was a sad and 
terrible cry, the mouth of the cavern was at once blocked 
up, and all was darkness. 


CIIAFTFll IX. 

We must now return for a time to the banks ot the stream, 
and to the somewhat discourteous fisherman, who Lad chosen 
to follow his solitary sport rather than accompany tlie travel¬ 
lers over tlic moimtain. The name by which Julic addressed 
him mn.st have already made the reader aware that ho is not 
■a new acquaintance; but, from the description which wa 
gave of his person when at the Forme Godard, ho certainly 
■would not bi- roeogiiised at the period of which we now speak. 
The tall, well formed, active stripling of fourteen or fifteen 
had grown into a man of immense powers of body: not much 
above the ordinary height, being about live feet eleven, but 
displaying a frame of great breadth; deep-chested, long- 
armed, thin in the flank, and without the slightest approam 
to fatness, but muscular to an extraordinary degree. His 
features were short and small, but good; his forehead largo 
and (;a]\icious, but with the back of the head perhaps still 
more so, and witli those jiarts of the skull in which phreno¬ 
logists suppose the organs of observation and calculation to 
ie developed iu a remarkable manner. To speak by the 
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card, atid employ the technology witli which our phrenological 
Iriends have furnished us, we will jioint out- that the organ 
of reverence in his head, though not absolutely wanting, was 
very small indeed, but that the organ of hencvolcnce was 
large and protuberant. Thus, if we might judge, by what 
was on the outside of his shull, of w'hat was in tlie inside, 
and, from both, of what was the character of his mind and 
dis)iosition, we should' have a very curious compound ol 
(|ualitics: coniideiable intellectual powers, with strong animal 
])assioiis; not much respect for anything, but a good dcaJ 
of kindness of leeling. A few more tiaiits, dear reader 
would make it a perfect Frenchman. 

T'lie expression ol the countenance—in which, to say sooth 
we ]mt as mneb laitli as in phrenology—bore out tiie.sc in 
dication.s pcriectly. '.I'hcre was a shrewd, inteJligent, keen 
arid r.ajhd look, witli no lerority or Iiarshncss in it, but a grea; 
dealol determination; and that sidelong, lialf-atertcd glance 
which wc noticed in him as a youth w’as now' ahogclhcr gone, 
tlie place thereof heing .supplied hy a sort ol' iwpcnetrable, 
iwiirliahtiil aspect, assumcjl u])on certain occasions. 

The reader must not sujipo.se that any grout change 
taken ])lace in his character, thus to vary the expression to 
his countenance. The lact is, that when a youth, tliough not 
educated hy any of Iiis relations with the soundest i.ruicijilcs 
in the world, yet his lault.s and vices.—and they' W'erc not a 
lew—were new to him; and the belief that they must be 
apparent to and condemned hy every one he met with gave 
him that downcast look which w’c have before mentioned. 

He had disposed of it, how'cvcr, in the most natural man¬ 
ner possible; and having discovered tivo things—first, that 
his Icllow-men were not near so sharp-sighted as he had 
imagined; and, sccomllj'^, that there were a great many as 
Lad as himself, and a great many very much worse—he got 
somewhat conceited, not exactly of his bad actions, but of 
the dexterity and courage with which he committed tlieni. 

Wc have said that he was not conceited of the actions 
themselves, and, in truth, his tendency was rather away 
from them; for, in reality, they w'cre committed more from 
a general w'ant of principle than from an inherent inclination 
to wrong; and as the desires and passions of youth, the love 
of adventure, and the recklessness of consequences, diminished 
hv slight degrees with years, the temptations were diminished 
also; and he would just as soon have employed his w'it in 
doing what was right, if the opportunity had presented itself, 
as in doing what was wrong. Habit, indeed—habit was a 
strong counterpoise; but a man of good intellect and not 
very corrupt inclinations generally discovers sooner or later 
that the weight of worldly advantage lies on the side of good 
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^duct, as weU as all the moral inducements; and thus there 
is ever something with a reasonable being to counterbalance 
bad habit, if unfortunate circumstances do not lead him 
£M:thcr and farther into vice, or society by its severity does 
pot drive him to despair. 

The lepers at one time were cast out from till communion 
with their lellow-mcn; they could associate but with lepers, 
and the disease increased and spread. At an after period 
men took them into hospitals and cured them, and the malady 
was gradually extinguished. Slight it not he so with the 
leprosy of the mindy 

To return to .lean Marais, however, lie romaiiied fishing 
in the stream till the party by whom h .' had been accosted 
began to climb the hill; and then he said to himself, “Now 
I will get hack to Chalucet, and he oil' as last as possible. I 
do not covet the jail at Clermont, particularly after the 
specimen 1 have had of it, where, with our good laws ol 
France, I might very likely remain lor nine mouths to come. 
No, no; I will keep out of the way till something about this 
young scapegrace has been discovered. And yet the girl 
not seem to kiiorv anything of my situr.tioii; and a nice 
*rl, too, she is—a groat deal to good lor iny vagabond 
master.” 

While ho thus meditated, or r.atlier murmured to himself 
—for his thoughts took an audible turn—ho was busily un¬ 
doing his fishing-tackle; hut just at that moment, luckily 
for hirascll'aud for others, his eye lighted upon a remarkably 
fine trout, the patriarch of the stream, who, lying not fiu' 
from the surface, with his snout to the current and his fins 
moving .dowly to keep himself in one ]>lace, seemed to invite 
the angler to try his skill upon him. Jean Marais had too 
much of the spirit of a sportsman to resist the temptation, 
lie put his rod together again, and cast his fly lightly on the 
surface of the evater, within a few iuclies of the piouth of his 
destined prize. For some little time the trout was obdurate, 
and ten minutes or a quarter of an hour was spent in teasing 
him to rise. At length, however, as if in a fit of irritation, 
tlie fisli darted at the fly, was instantly liookod, and, conscious 
of his powers, darted away, nearly broalcing the line that 
held him. Jean Marais was as skilful a fisherman as Izaak 
Walton; and, though we will not attempt to describe, v/ith 
our quaint old friend’s niinutcncss, the sport that ensued, 
sufifiee it to say that it cost the angler nearly three-quarters 
of an hour to exhaust the speckled tenant of the stream. At 
length, however, he succeeded in landing on the bank as fine 
a trout as ever was taken in Auvergne, a land justly cele¬ 
brated for them. 

When it was fiiirly caught, he once more began to pack 
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up liis fisliing-tacklc; but he did not do so without one or 
two wistful looks at the sky, and then at the path by which 
he had come down the mountain. But the first clap of 
thunder, which our travellers had heard on the top of the 
hill, wanned him in the valley of what was about to take 
place. 

“No time!’’he said; “no time! I must get to my rock;” 
and, gathering up the fish he had caught, his rod, his lines, 
and ids basket, without staying to ])ut them in order, he 
walked through the stream, ran up tlse green hank on the 
other .side, ami made the best of bi.s way to a s])ot where a 
large fragment of granite, in rolling down, long ages before, 
had fallen slantingly against an immense mass of lava, so as 
to form a sort of hut, somewliat like the f inindiil-ion of a child’s 
house of cards. Some vcgctahlc mould had gathered, by 
one means or another, on the toj) of the rock; and, a small 
stunted a.sh-trec having planted itself in tlie crevice where 
tlic two stones jnet, like tlic feather in a warrior's cap, a wild 
bird was perched in the branebes, singing gaily as Jean 
Marais approaclied. 

It darted out wlien he c.ame near; and he exclaimed, with 
a light laugh, “'I'hcre—away with 3 011! away with 3’ou!#I 
give you two minutes to get home, and if you don’t, the hail 
will catcli 3’ou.” 

Tims saying, he bent himself down, and got under the 
little canoj)3' formed by the two stones, drawing in his fish¬ 
ing-tackle and his trout, and crouching himself into as com¬ 
fortable a position as he could, without exposing any part of 
his person or hi.s goods to the j)iti!ess pelting of the storm. 
The aperture of his little stoii}' hut looked dirceth' upon the 
black liice of the volcano; and he gazed up at it, 8a3'ing to 
himself, “ I wonder where they have got Ini'’ 

The moment after, he saw Francis de B;ingy and Julie 
d’Artonne nmiiing down the patli towards tlio ca\ e, iidlowed 
by the Abbe Arnoux. 'When lu; beheld the 3'oung lady fall, 
it is but justice to good Jean Marais to sa}’, t’nat his first 
impulse made him start up, as it to lielp her; hut down he 
sat again immediately, watching with not nninlcrestcd C3'es 
while Francis dc Langy carried her into the cave, and tken 
came out to bring in tlie alihe. 

“ lie's a fine young fellow, that,” said Jean Marais. “ I 
wonder who that i.s.” 

As the reader well knows, the limit.s of a h.ail-storm are 
very sharply defined; and in many districts of France, halls 
of ice, the size of eggs, will fall on one side of a road, tearing 
vinevards and corn-fields to pieces, while the other side 
shall be perfectly free in the clear sunshine, without a single 
hail-stone touemng it. In the present instance, the storm 
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came sweeping across the valley towards Jean Marais, as u 
a dim black wall, seamed with a number of perpendicular 
lines, were advancing directly against him; and so thick and 
tremendous did the hail become, that very speedily the 
immense volcanic mountain before his eyes grew indistinct 
and dark, so that for full half-an-hour tlic cavern in wdiicli 
the travellers had taken refuge was lost to his sight. 

AVe shall not again describe the storm, wbicli we have 
already dwelt upon enough in the preceding chapter. 'I'he 
lightning blazed, tlie thunder roared, the hail-stoncs fell as 
before; and .Fean Marais, well contented with his retreat, 
looked out, saying to himself, “Now, iff had innrdered that 
young vagabond the m.arquis, as his foolisli motlier says, I 
should be in a great fright, I supjiose, aud think the devil 
was going to take me.” 

In his comfi)rtable i^lace of refuge he amused himself as 
well as be could, looking at the fisli he had caught, rolling 
up his lines, cleaning his hooks, and taking very little notice 
of the storm, excejit every now and then to gaze l()rth lor an 
instant when the thunder was particularly violent, and ex¬ 
claim, in a mocking tone, “Well, upon my honour!” till at 
I 4 h gth the hail became mingled with rain, the streams began 
rushing down from the hills, the thunder diminished in 
frequency and loudness, and the grim features of the oj)j)ositc 
rocks began to show themselves more distinctly through the 
dim grey deluge. 

“ Ay,” cried .lean Marais, “ a pretty morning’s tvork, upon 
my life! But, hark!—^what’s that?” and, gazing out again, 
he saw an immense quantity of stones and scoria;, .and large 
masses of rock, come rolling down the lace ol the opposite 
precipice, hounding and thundering into the stream. 

Ilis eyes instantly ran up towards the mouth of the ctfvc 
where he had beheld the travellers take rcl'ugc. He could 
no longer see it. lie looked to the right, to the left—it 
was gone! 

“ Body of life!” he exclaimed, “ it ninst have fallen in upon 
them!” and, leaving fish, and fishing-tiickle, and everything 
else behind him, he darted out, rushed through tlie stream, 
which was by this time up to his middle, and wliich, strong 
as he was, nearly bore him away, and with the agility ot a 
goat climbed straight up to wliere the cavern had been. 

U'he rain was still pouring down in fury, a thousand 
streams wore rushing over all the faces of the rock, but the 
little path, which Julie and her companions had descended to 
reach the cavern, was visible for a considerable way from the 
top of the hill. Then came a space where everything seemed 
to be cast into rough confusion, showing clearly where a con¬ 
siderable body of earth and rubbish had slipped down the 
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hill; and then, about fifty or sixty yards farther on, the line 
of tile path could be traced again, winding forward to the 
mouth of another cave. The cinders and scoria* left by the 
descent of tiie mass which had fallen rendered the looting be¬ 
tween one point of the little way and another both difficult 
and dangerous. But Jean Marais, without hesitating a 
moinciit, sometimes balancing himself v.ith difficulty on his 
feet, sonietiuies clinging with his hands and Ijiiig almost flat 
to the lace of the mountain, traced on v. liat he conceived the 
direction which the path had taken, exstmining accurately 
every step of ground as if he were looking liir some lost jewel. 
At leiigtli a small projection of the rock gave him a further 
hold, {ind under a mass of the more solid lava higher up he 
jicrceived a small apcTture, scarcely large enough to admit a 
Juan’s arm. It was somewhat above his head, and tlic task 
of reaching it was hy no means easy; but at length he ac- 
comjdished it, and, bringing his liiee close to the hole, he 
looked in. All was darkness, howe\ er. hut he thought he 
heard somelhing like a low groan; and he exclaimed aloud, 
“Are yon there? aie you there?” 

“ oil, \ es, yes!” cried a voice from within; “ licl]) us (ptick! 
Give us air, give us air!” 

“ I innstli'tch assistance,” replied Jean Marais; “keepup 
your spirits; do not fear; j'ou shall soon be delivered.” 

“Give us air!’’answered the voice; “give us air! She 
is fainting! she is dying!” 

“Oh, no, no, h'rancis!” cried another voice; “I am 
better, 1 am better now. It was hojie 1 wanted.’’ 

“ Bring help quick, then!” shouted tb.e first voice. 

“ Stiltsaid flean hlarais; “ staj*. 1 can give you air, too, 
perhaps. Here is a lump of rock 1 can roll down: but I 
iinfst take care lest 1 go down with it;’’ and, fixing his two 
hands firmly ujioii a large .block of stone of more than a hun¬ 
dred pounds in weight, he rolled it slowly over, till, freed 
from the rubbish in which it was embedded, it bounded down 
the hill, rushed over the green slope, and plunged into the 
stream. 

“Take courage! take courage!” cried Jean Marais; “I 
will go and hriiig the folks from Chalucct, and have )’OU out 
.speedily. I must not miss the spot, hon evtr,” he continued, 
spcidviiig to himself. “ There, that shall he my landmark;’' 
and taking off his hat he set it upon a jirqjccting piece of rock 
hy vvhich he had climbed up, put a large stone in it to keep 
it firm, and then set out for the hamlet at a pace which put 
his life in danger at every minute. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The most, serviceable gift in the ordinary course of life is 
common sense; but in a career of danger and difBcrflty there 
is another, which is periiaps but a modification of it, and which 
is termed presence of mind. I have called it a gift, because 
I believe that it is perfectly innate and never to be acquired; 
but certainly, if ever any one was born witli that combination 
of ready courage, quick calculation, and promptitude of action, 
which is so terjned, it was Francis de Langy. 'J'lie moment 
that he behold the abbe stricken to the earth, he ])crccived 
that to pass in time was impossible; and, casting his arms 
round Julie, he drew her suddenly back from the shower of 
stones and cinders that was falling—not to the part of the 
cave where they had previously been seated, but at once, and 
with a bound, to tJic eastern side of the cavern, where he 
had remarked, long before, that the solid lava formed, as it 
were, one side of an arch, under which he rationally hoped 
for shelter. 

He found it as ho had expected; but the very first instant of 
thongbt made him almost regret that he had obeyed the im¬ 
pulse, and avoided being crushed under the failing mass. 
All was darkness; he and the being whom he loved were 
shut in, as in a living tomb, within the hard bosom of the 
mountain. A long, a lingering, a terrible death was before 
them! Even if the air which they then breathed was not 
soon Exhausted, famine must speedily reach them. He must 
have the agony of seeing her die by the most painful want, 
without the power of giving her the slightest assistance or 
snp])ort. Such was the terrible picture that imagination first 
presented; such the only fate that he believed was reserved 
for them. Julie clung to him, trembling violently; and he, 
pressing her to his heart, lifted up his eyes, as if seeking for 
that heaven which was shut out from his sight, and which he 
believed that neither would ever behold again. lie would 
fain have said something to soothe and comfort her, bnt the 
words of consolation died away in his heart and on his tongue; 
and, unable to utter a sound, he pressed his lips upon her 
cheek, as if it were the parting kiss of two beings doomed to 
speedy death. 

At that moment there was a low groan. “ TTa, Julie!” he 
exclaimed ; “ there is the poor abbe! Perhaps I can extri¬ 
cate him and bring him here. Stay for a moment. I will 
try.” 

“ Oh! it will fall upon you and crush you, Francis 1” cried 
Julio. 

“Nay, nay; I must try, dear Julie,” he replied; and, feel- 
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ing his tray forward with his hands, he soon grasped the 
good man’s cassock. His arm and lii.s head were free, for he 
had been oast backwards in falling; bnt his chest was covered 
wdth a largo mass of loose shingle, hcapeil iijiuin a i)ile, and 
his legs up to his knees were buried in a mass which blocked 
up the mouth of the cavern. 

Francis do Laugy easily removed the pile that was resting 
on his breast; but, when he attempted to disinigage the rest 
of his frame, a shower of small stones and cinders fell thick 
upon him, and well-nigh suffocated him. Ho persevered, 
however ; and o.nother low groan, as ho did so, told him that 
the abbe still lived. The earth was loose and light; and, as 
he laboured to clear it away with his hands from the body 
of his poor tutor, a hope sprung up in bis bosom of being 
able to save liimself and her ho loved. 

In ten mimit ’s lie had succeeded so far as to draw the body 
away, thougli .another shower of stones was the consequence; 
hut, cxelainiing, gladly, “I have freed him. Julie! I have 
freed him !” he bore the old man slowly and cautiously over 
the plashy floor of the cave towards the snot where he had 
left her.” 

“Julie! dear Julie!” ho .said as he approached, though 
the sensation of the air growing thick and wann almost 
deadened the liopo which had arisen, “there is yet a chance; 
keep up your eour.age ! The earth is soft and light, and 
easily moved; 1 can pidl down some part into that side of 
the cave, aud perhaps throw the rest down into the valley.” 

She made no answew; and Francis dc Langy, becoming 
alarmed, put out bis band to feel if sbe was there. It rested 
upon her I'air. soft neck as sho bent lier head down upon 
her hands. Her young lover’s heart sank, iind he thought, 
“The air is growing thick ; she may faint and die beiore I 
can aceoiuplitjh it.” 

At tliat moment, however, a loud voice, coming down ap¬ 
parently from the upper part of the cave, shouted, “ Are you 
there? are you there !” And, oh! was there ever a sound on 
this eartli so joyful to the ears of man ? 

The reader knows the reply, and knows also that, in a 
moment after, a gleam of light broke in upon the weary 
prisoners in their rocky dungeon. It was liko hope ; it teai 
nope, and oh ! what is not hope to man! The vitality ot 
vitality, the life of his life, the great motive power of all 
exertion, the strengthener, the consoler, the stay, the great 
battle-sword that cleaves through the armour of all adver¬ 
saries, the conqueror that strikes down opposition, tramples 
on reverses, burets open the gates of the tomb, and treads 
upon the neck of Heath I 

Hope came lo them; and though the ray of light was so 
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faint that they could not even see each other’s faces by its 
aid, looking merely like a dim star high uj) in tlie blank space 
around, it was sunicient for sui)port, ay, and for joy; and, 
casting his arms round Julie, Francis de Langy exclaimed, 
“Thou art saved!” 

These words, reader, put, as I have put them, in the second 
person singular, mean more in French than tliey do in 
English; but in anj- language they would have; been sufiicient 
to show to Julie d’Artonne what were the I'eidings of her 
young lover’s heart: that she was his first thought; that her 
safety was the object first desired; her danger the anguish 
far more Iclt than his own. 

“And thou too, Francis!” she said; “and thou too!” and 
she leaned her forehead on his bosom. 

Never did love before or since find Its first voice amongst 
such scenes and circumstances. 

A long hour succeeded—the passing of which we n ill not 
attempt to describe—ere any further sounds gave notice to 
the young prisoners that deliverance was near. At length, 
however, the tones which they had heard beliire again 
reached their car, asking if they were all n ell. 

“No, anything but well,” rejilied Francis de Langy: “the 
abbe is much hurt; dead, 1 fear, or dying.” 

“Jlatin!” cried Uic man; and immcdiiitely the sounds of 
picka.vos and sjiades rang through tiic cavern, with voices 
directing and commenting as the work jirocecded. 

A numicnt or two after, some of the earth and stones 
rolled down into the cave, and the aperture through which 
the light appeared was considerably enlarged Julie and. 
Francis do Langy turned their first look u])ou each other, 
but their second was to the poor abbe; and by the dim 
glimmer, wdiich was all that yet reached them, they knelt 
down beside him and gazed upon his features. 11 is cassock 
was soiled by mud and dirt, and a good deal ol the loose ashes 
was adhering to his hair; but, as far as they could distin¬ 
guish, his feature.^ were calm and placid, amt it was evident 
that he still breathed, though the groan which had once or 
twice burst from his ho.som had ceased. 

The rushing sound of lalliiig earth W'as now clcarlj' distin¬ 
guished, mingled with the rolling of large masses ol the rock 
down the face of the precipice. I'he light grew clearer, the 
heavy air more free; and soon the arms and chest ot a man 
labouring hard with a sjiadc could be discerned, with the 
blue sky behind him. 'J’hc cheerful sunshine, too, shone 
upon his shoulder and his hand, showing that the storm had 
passed away entirely; and, oh! what a bright and beautiful 
sight did that simple gleam seem to the eyes of those who 
bad thought that they should never behold it again! But 
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we must not pause further upon their sensations. It re¬ 
quired the labour of four men, (lurinp^ at least thrcc-qjiarters 
of an hour, to enlarge sufficiently the small aperture, wliicli 
the mass of filling earth had left in its descent, for a human 
being to pass in and out, some masses of stoue, which had 
come down with the rest, obstnictiiig the labour, and re¬ 
quiring both skill and strength to remove. Jeaii Marais, 
however, worked like a slave, and by his better sense and 
knowledge efi'ected as much, at least, as all the three good 
Auvergnats together. i\t length a sufficient passage was 
opened; but still it was not an easy one, lor tlie loose shingle 
and rock had rolled dow’ii into the cave, filling uji nearly two- 
thirds of the space; and when Jeau Marais himself entered 
to give assistance, he fell twice before he reached the bottom 
of the mound. 

“I will carry her, I will carry her!” cried Francis do 
Lang3^ 

“ If 3’ou do, T shall have to caiT3’^you,”cricd.Tcan jNIarais; 
but the 3U)uth caught Julie up in his arms as lighfl vas if she 
had been a child, and with that strength and power which 
strong and resolute feeling generally gives, he bore her out, 
while the stout I’icard tbllowcd him close, steadying the 
young gentleman with his .arm whenever the stones rolled 
under his lect. 

“'I’haidi (iodf’eried Francis de Langy when he once more 
set his liiir burden dow'n in the fresh air. “ Tliank God 1 ” 

But the sudden change was too great for Julie d’Artonne 
she turned pale, her head drooped, and she fell back tainting, 
with the first breath of the wind upon her cheek. 

When Julie reopened her eyes, she felt herself gently 
borne along in a large, rough brown cloak, at that time in 
use amongst the Auvergnat shepherds, which had been 
stretched upon two poles so as to make a sort of litter for 
her. A contrivance somewhat similar had been applied to 
carry the poor Abbd Arnoux ; and two or three of tlic herd? 
from the mountains having been added to the party who had 
dug out the travellers, Mademoiselle d’Artonne and the good 
ecclesiastic were carried by the shortest and most convenient 
paths to tlic little hamlet of Chalucet. The women of the 
village and the neighbourhood instantly surrounded the suf¬ 
ferers ; and the abbti was soon stretched upon a bed, with 
kind female hands tending him, and every simple means ap¬ 
plied to recal him to consciousness. As such accidents often 
happened in the mountains, the treatment of Monsieur Ar¬ 
noux was not so unskilful as might have been expected, for 
experience is the best teacher of medicine. On Julie, too, 
the good women would fain have tried their powers; but she 
had quite recovered from her fainting fit ere she reached the 
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hamlet, although she felt too weak and exhanafed, after all 
she had gone throngh, to ride back to Poutgibaud. 

For his part, Francis de Langy resolved not to quit her; 
and all tliat remained for him to do was to scud a messenger 
to Pontgibaud to seek a surgeon, and to communicate the 
disasters they had met with, and the state they were in, to 
Monsieur and Madame d’Artonne. For this double purpose 
Francis do Langy determined to employ Jean Marais, and 
accordinglj' went out of the cottage to which Julie had been 
brought, in order to look for him. As some time had been 
spent, one way or another, since their ari-ival, he found their 
deliverer with his fishing-rod in his hand, a basket on his 
back, and a small parcel of clothes crowning tlie whole, ap¬ 
parent!)' sotting out upon some distant jourimy. 

The first words the young gentleman addressed to him 
were thanks, and, lucidly for his purpose, one of the expre.s- 
sions which he used wa.s, “ I look upon it (hat Maclemoisolle 
d’Artonne and myself owe our lives entirely to you; hut you 
must do us another service, Monsicitr Marais, j wish you 

E articuhirl)' to mount one of the hor-scs which brought us 
ere, and, ridiiig it to Pontgibaud, send the best surgeon yon 
can find as sjieci’ily as possible. I should then feel ex¬ 
tremely obliged, il you would go to the little inn called the 
‘ Demic-Luno,’ .and communicate in the gentlest manner 
yon can to Monsieur and Madame d’Artonne that wc have 
met with a frightful accident, but that Mademoiselle Julie ia 
safe and uninjured. Perhaps Monsieur d’Artomio may not 
have returned, but you will certainly find the countes.s 
the-re.” 

The man looked down with a hesitating, or r.atlirr calcula¬ 
ting expression, and began his reply by saying, “M’liy, yon 
see, monsieur;”but suddenly stopped, and {hen asked, “Can 
you not send one of tlicse otlier men?” 

“ I can do so, certainly,” answered Francis dc Lang)', 
somewhat surprised at his reluctance; “but 1 w'ish some one 
to hear the intelligence who tvill break it with gentleness. 
Besides, I think you arc very well deserving of a high re¬ 
ward for saving our lives, and I am sure Monsieur d'Artonne 
will he very glad to give it when he is aware of the circum¬ 
stances.” 

The valet took off his hat and made him a low bow, re¬ 
plying with a comic air, “Rewards are pleasant things, sir.” 

He then fell into thought again; but the moment after he 
roused himself, and put his hat upon his head with an air of 
mock dcterj'.iination, saying, “AVell, I’ll dare the adventure! 
I may want a good friend just now to help me at a pinch. 
Come, sir; I will do it.” 

Francis clc Langy was totally unaware of those particular 
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points in Jean Marais’ history which made him hesitate to go 
to Pontgibaud and present himself before tljc Count d'Ar- 
tonne; but in replying at a venture, he hit tlie mark, saying, 
“ If you do want a friend in need, depend upon it you will 
find one in the Count d’Artonne, after saving Ins daughter 
from a Ihigcriiig and horrible death. Nor will my uncle—I 
may call him lather—the Vicomte de St. Mcdard, be less 
grateful to you.” 

“Monsieur de St. Medard!” cried the man. “Ah, hon 
Dim! Is it ])ossible? arc you little Francis de Langy, whom 
I have had upon iny knee a hundred times? Well, that is 
strange enough!” 

An explanation such as the reader may conceive now en¬ 
sued; but Francis de Langy made it a short one, although 
he was not a little interested in the account the man gave of 
himself, and of his own early j’cars at the Ferme Codard. 
No further difficulties were made by Jean Marais; and, 
mounting the horse which was speedily made rcadr-, he spl 
off' at as rapid a rate as the bad roacl would permit, and 
reached Pontgibaud in little less than an hour. 

As he went, according to a habit that he had, he held a 
good deal of conversation with himself ujion his ow'ii .situa¬ 
tion and prospects. “ Well,” he said, “ I am certainly the 
luckiest of all uulnckj^ dogs; for no sooner do I fall into a 
scrape, from which there seems no escape except to ho set 
tree alter many months’ imprisonment, on account ©f a crime 
I never dreamt or thought oli tlian I stumble .upon two 
powerful protectors, and secure their certain good-will by the 
merest accident in tlie w'orld. Well, now, I must manage 
this matter delicately, and break the tidings to thc.se people 
as one breaks the toji of an egg, little by little. Let me see! 

hotr I shall do it? I have it! I have it!- But wc must 

scud the surgeon first to take care of the good old gentleman 
in the cassock, though he'll ho as dead as a sole belbrc the 
doctor gets there. There’s not as much life in him now as 
in an empty tinder-box. But sometimes miracles arc per¬ 
formed still, and so we’ll send the surgeon.” 

Thus murmuring to himself, on rode Jean Marais till he 
reached the little, old-fashioned town of Pontgibaud, w'hcre 
ho speedily found out the only surgeon that it contained, and 
who w-as consequently a great man in his way. He despatched 
him to Chalncct as fast as a horse could carry him, telling 
him that a count, a countess, and the Bishop of Clermont 
had all tumbled down tlie rocks together and half broken 
their necks. He then directed his steps to the inn, where, 
at the door, which looked down upon the stream of flic 
Chalamont, stood a post-chaise with smoking liorscs, appa- 
rentlj'just arrived. 
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Walking into the kitchen, Jean Marais was in two minutes 
quite intimate with the host and hostess, the cook, and all 
the servants, male and female; and it luckily so hajjpened 
for his purpose that none of the attendants on the party of 
travellers were at tliat moment in the peculiar ai)artinent he 
had selected for his deVn/t. 

“ Now, Monsieur Malot,” he said, taking down the load 
from his shoulder, “ I know you have got some guests of 
quality here, and I have brought you a basket of as beautiful 
trout as ever you saw to entertain them with. Hero are 
seven niagniticcnt fellows, none of them less than a couple of 
pounds; and for them you shall give me dinner, supper, a 
bed, and a breakfast.” 

The host admired the trout with his eyes, and W’as taking 
np the last and largest one which had been caught, when 
Jean Marais laid his hand U])on it, exclaiming, “ Not that 
one, not that one; he is not included. AVhy, he weighs lour 
pounds if he weighs an ounce, and I destine hhwas a jwesent 
from myself to the Count d’Artonne. So, give me down a 
a dish, Madame Malot, and I will carry it up with my owu 
hands.” 

The good hostess very willingly obeyed his injunctions, 
know'ing that the fish must he dressed lor her guests to cat 
it, and that she must make the sauce, which rejiays a hVcncli 
innkeeper as well as to set brilliants recompenses a jeweller; 
and, a large dish having been brought down, Joan Marais 
was ushered up to a room tenanted for the time by the Count 
and Countess d’Artonne and their guests. He entered in 
great state, bearing the magnificent trout before him, and 
found the two gentlemen standing beside Madame d’Artomie, 
and talking with her on the proceedings of the day. 

“ Ila! Jean Jlarais?” cried the count when he saw him, a 
shade coming over his countenance, not exactly of displeasure 
nor of suspicion, hut aj)parently rather of sadness. “They 
told me that you were in prison.” 

“ So I was, sir,” said the valet, bowing low, with a smile 
at the double meaning of the words he was about to use; “ s) 
I was, sir, for three days; but at the end ot that time they 
let me out; and as I have been fishing about the country, 
and heard you were here, I have brought you'this fiue trout 
as the most acceptable present I could olfer you.” 

“ It is a very fine trout indeed,” replied the count, looking 
at the fish; “why, it must weigh four or five pounds. Wc 
will have it dressed for dinner to-day, Elise.” 

“Nay, sir,” said Jean Marais, gravely; “ I hope you will 
have it .stuffed and pnt under a glass case.” 

Monsieur de St. Mcdard smiled; and the count replied, 
“ No, really, my good frieud; though it is a very fine trout, 
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I do not think it is worthy of quite so distinguished an honour 
as that.” 

“ Noir, really, I think it is,” answered Jean Marais ; “ for 
this rerj fish, noble sir, once saved a young lady’s lil'e.” 

The whole party looked at the speaker with some astonish¬ 
ment, and Avere all silent for a moment. 

“Yon are a jester, Jean Marais,” cried Monsieur d’Artonne, 
at length. But the countess interposed, with a cheek some- 
Avbat pale, saying, “ lie means something, Alphonse. When 
did it save a yowig lady’s lifcV” 

“ This very day, madam,” answered Jean Marais. 

“Julie!” cried Madame d’Artonne immediately; “he means 
Julie! Good God! rvliercisshe? Avhathas happenedV” 

“She is (|uite well, madam,” replied Jean Marais, “and 
quite sale at Clialucet; but if it had not been for my staying 
to catch this fish, she would now have been buried in the 
heart of the mountain and, the worst being told, he pro¬ 
ceeded to relate all that had occurred. 

“Luckily,” said the count, when he concluded, “it is to 
you we owe her salety, Jean Marais, not to the trout; so 
that we can reward her deliverer. Boor girl ! what she must 
have gone through ! And poor Monsieur Arnoux, too! I re¬ 
gret him as much a? if he were a brother.” 

“ While there is life, there is hope,” answered the viscount. 
“I could spare my right hand better than I could that good 
old man. Come, d’Artonne, let us go at once to Chalucet, 
tdid see what can be done.” 

“ 1 will go too! I will go too !” cried Madame d’Artonne. 

“ I fear the road is only practicable for horses,” replied 
Monsieur de St. jMcdard. 

“ 1 Avill ride, 1 will walk, I will do anything !” exclaimed 
the mother ; “ but 1 must see my child !” 

“ You can get within less than a quarter of a league in the 
carriage,” said Jean Marais; “and it may serve to bring 
mademoiselle back again; for she was not at all hurt, but 
only taint and exhausted from terror.” 

llis plan Avas adopted ; horses were again put on to the 
carriage, and in a short time Julie d’Artoime Avas clasped in 
her mother’s arms ; Avliile Monsieur dc St. Medard grasped 
tlie hand of Francis de Langy, and adA’anced with him to 
the bed on Avhich the good abbo Avas stretched. The surgeon 
Avas sitting beside liim, and made a sign for the viscount to 
keep silence ; but Monsieur Arnoux Avas able to look up as 
he recognised his friend’s stej), and acknoAA'ledgcd his pre¬ 
sence by a faint smile. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The expedition, whicli had begun in joy and expectation, 
ended in sorrow and anxiety, as so many otlicrs have done. 
The poor Abbe Arnoux, cruslied and bruised, hung for three 
or four days between life and death, and ;ierhai)s was only 
saved for the time by the unremitting attention of In's pupil 
znd Monsieur de St. Medard. Julie also snlfered, though 
but slightly in comi)arison, from the terror die had endured 
and the scenes she had gone through; and, rvhen Prancis do 
Langy every morning walked or rode over i'rom flic little 
hamlet of Chalucet to I’outgiband, he hail the satisfaction of 
seeing the colour come hack warmly into l;er cheek, and 
health sparkle np in her eyes once more. 

Having said so much of the principal jiersonagcs of the 
talc, we must turn for a moment or two to our respectable 
friend, Jean Marais, who, the scciuid morning after the ad¬ 
venture in the mountains, stood bolbre Monsieur and Madame 
d’Artonne, giving an account of bimsell'and iiis proceedings, 
the whole of which would doubtless prove both interesting 
and instructive if wc had space to lay it liid'ore the reader. 
We can but report a ])art, however, and that must be the 
portion which refers to the present story. 

“■Wily, you know, Jean Marais,” said the count; “you 
know very well that you are a great rogue.” 

Jean Marais made a low bow, replying witli the most per¬ 
fect self-satisfaction, “How should i ofherwinc lie tit lor the 
ofiicc of valct-dc-chambrc to a noble gentleman like the 
Marquis de BausseV” 

“ '\¥ell, Jean,” replied the count, “in regard to this accu¬ 
sation against you, which I am quite sitre is false, and which 
you say you can prove to have been made without even 
ground of suspicion, I will take care that the matter be fully 
investigated, as you desire, within Ibur-and-tweuty hours 
after our arrival at Clermont; and you shall have every 
opportunity of establishing your innocence, so as not to be 
detained one moment longer than is necessary. You shall 
also have a reward of some kind, adequate to the service 
wbi^' you have rendered me; but indeed, my good Jean 
Matais, as to my taking you into our service, that, I fear, is 
quite out of the question. You know very well that, be¬ 
sides the love-making to the maids, which would be endless, 
you would do nothing but cheat me from moniing to night.” 

Jean Marais laughed, without showing the slightest symp¬ 
tom either of shame or indignation. 

“ On my word of honour. Monsieur d’Arton> he said. 
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“ yon make a very preat mistake. Every man has certain 
principles upon which lie acts, and mine would 7 >revent me 
from cheating j'ou even of a sou. The matter is very 
different, indeed, when I am with such a master as the Mar¬ 
quis de I’laussc. It was a part of my duty to cheat him, else 
1 render the old proverb of no avail. ‘ Like master, like 
man,’ noble sir, is much more universally true tlnau people 
believe. If my master leads the way, as a matter of course 
1 iollow; and, if he runs very fast, he must not be surprised 
at nsy tn ading on liis heels; but with you the matter would 
be different. I should never think of practising ou you any 
such trii'je; ns are every day played by the fashionable valet 
on the lii-iiinnahic master. I would not go out in your 
cloth.cs ainl call niysoll by your name, nor half-empty your 
suufi'-bo.x every night into a jar lent me by the tobacconist 
on ])urposc to keep my earnings fresh against the time for 
rcturnii;g them to his shoj). You would never lose four or 
five canes in a yc.ar, and be persuaded that you had left them 
ill a J.'iii're or in a friend’s bouse. Your shirts would not bo 
Ircquently mislaid by the washerwoman; 3 mur stock of 
pocket-liandkcrchiefs would not daily decrease; you would 
not have an opportunitj' of seeing how well j our own cravats 
look ujion the neck of j'our valet, nor admire j'oiir glo^'es 
upon his hands before tliey had been twice on your own. 
If your purse reiuiiiiied in j'oiir pocket when 3 'ou went to 
bed, cveiy louis would answer to the muster-roll next morn¬ 
ing; and the sons would rest in peace upon the edge of the 
scriitoire. 1 can assure j-ou I should be perfectly' exemplary, 
unless I saw you begin to gamble or cheat at cards, or say 
sweet filings to madame’s fcnirac-de-cliambre;”aud he bowed 
revercntlj' to the countess as he spoke. 

“ A jileasant iiicture you give, certainly, of a v.'dct’s life,” 
said ]\lon,sicur d’Artonne; “ but I am afraid, in\' good Jean 
Marais, that, even if there were a probability of j-our keeping 
all j'Our promises, I could not grant j-our request, for my 
servants are old and laitliful friends, whom I am not likely 
to part nith, and I have fully as many of them iis 1 want.” 

“ Happy Monsieur d’Artonne,” exclaimed Jean Manais, 
“ and uiiliapjiy 1 !—I3ut it is always bo m life ; when we want 
to escape temptation, wc find the door shut upon us ; so I 
shall have nothitig to do but to go on with sweet Monsieur 
do Bausse when he comes back again, which, of course, will 
be the case when he has spent all his money; or else to get 
myself a now place with some other noble gentleman of the 
same kind, where, in duty to myself, I shall be obliged to 
cheat him from morning till night, or lose my character for 
ever amongst my friends and companions." 

“'Well, well,” Jean Marais," replied the count, we will 
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see -what is to be done for yon: perhaps I may be able to 
find you a better place than you have; but remember, it’ I 
do so, and you dishonour my recommendation, I will cut 
your ears on with my own hands.” 

“ Sir, they are perfectly at your service,” answered Jean 
Marais, making him a low bow; “but, iii the mean time, I 
may look to you to get me clear of this charge?” 

“ Nay, my good friend,” cried the count, “ I did not 
exactly say that: I merely promised that you should have an 
opportunity of establishing your irinocence at once, if you can 
do so, and should not be kept for months iu prison, as is too 
much the custom in France, whether an accused person be 
guiltless or criminal.” 

“ That is all I want, that is all I want, sir,” replied Jean 
Marais, “ for I know that there cannot be even a cause oi 
suspicion shown against me; and, to tell you the truth, sir, I 
am afraid of my morals.” 

“How so?” demanded the count; “I should think, my 
good friend, that your morals were very safe.” 

“ Oh! you flatter me, sir,” answered Jean Marais; “ but I 
can assure you that a prison in Fnanco is not tlie best school 
of virtue that one can be in. It is only on tlic outside of 
the walls that one protests one’s innocence; in the inside 
each one rivals the other in telling how many crimes he has 
committed.” 

Jean Marais might, perhaps, have gone on for some time 
longer entertaining the count with his views of society; but 
at that moitjent Monsieur de St. Mcdard entered, and the 
valet withdrew. The viscount came to propose a new ar¬ 
rangement, although it had only been that inoniing deter¬ 
mined that they were to stay for three or four days longer at 
Pontgibaud, in order that the good Abbe Arnou-v might be 
the better enabled to bear a journey. 

“ You will think me somewhat whimsical,” said Monsieur 
de St. Medard; “ but the truth is, I begin mucli to doiibt the 
skill of our w orthy surgeon here, and 1 am anxious that the 
abbe should have 'more scientific advice and better care. We 
can easily have a litter made, in which bis bed may be laid, 
and he himself carried to Clermont without any fatigue.” 

“ Oh! if he arrives at Clermont,” cried the countess, “ he 
must not stop short of the Chateau d’Artonno; “and the 
better care and tendance he will have with us will make up 
Ibr the short additional distance.” 

Thus then w'as it settled. The remainder of that day was 
passed in constructing the litter, and rendering it as com¬ 
fortable as circvmistanccs would allow; and early on the fol¬ 
lowing morning the whole party set out upon their return, 
the sick man being borne on the shoulders of four stout 
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Auvergnats, with a relay of bearers following, by which 
means he was brought without much fatigue to Clennont, 
•and thence to the Cliateau d’Artonne. 

The viscount and Francis do Langy accompanied him on 
horseback; but the count and countess, with Julie, had gone 
on, and were ready to receive their guests on the terrace 
bcibre the house. Wliilc Monsieur Arnoux was carried up 
to the coinlortablc chamber which had been j)rejiarcd for 
him, and Julie lingered for a minute or two with Francis de 
Langy in the gardens looking at the setting sun. Monsieur 
dc Medard followed his host and hostess into the chateau, to 
examine the contents of a large jtacket whicli the count said 
had been wiuting for him for several days, but which the 
servants had foolishly neglected to forward. 

'I'lie moment the viscount read the first lines, he exclaimed, 
“This is very unfortunate! A summons to Versailles, my 
dear D’Artonne, to give his majesty inflwntation regarding 
Pondicherry. It has reached me somewhat late, and there 
must be no more delay; we must deitart to-morrow Avithout 
fail.” 

Julie and Francis were entering at the very moment that 
he uttered the last words, and it Avould be difficult to describe 
the look of consternation which came upon those two young 
faces at the tidings they heard. Madame d’Artonne marked 
it AAdth a smile, and exclaimed at once, “ But the abbe can¬ 
not go; and Francis shall not, I declare!” 

“ Leave him with us, St. Medard,” said the count; “he is 
in duty bound to stay and nurse his tutor. We will keep 
him, too, as a pledge that you yourself come back, and fulfil 
your promise to us of staying at least a week.” 

Monsieur de St. Medard looked towards Francis de Langy; 
!ind though the young man cast his eyes tipon the ground, 
and expressed no wish of any kind, yet it needed little skill 
to perceive that his inclinations turned not towards Ver¬ 
sailles. 

The matter, then, tvas settled as the Count d’Artonne pro¬ 
posed; and although we have not said much hitherto of 
Julie’s feelings in regard to Francis de Langy, yet it must be 
acknowledged that her young heart beat joyiiilly with sensa¬ 
tions she never thought of inquiring into. The age had not 
come with her for shrinking from the first approaches of love, 
for trembling at the presence of the new s|)irit within her. 
At that age Love assumes not his form of power and might, 
overawing the heart and mastering all the senses; but, on 
the contrary, he conics in the sweeter and the gentler form 
of the winged child, his quiver hidden, and his how behind 
his back. Young, happy Iricmlship is the name he takes; 
and all Julie thought she lyishcd to keep was the kind com- 
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panion whom chance had thrown so fortunately in her way. 
ferhaps she might think it a little strange that she was so 
very, very glad he was going to stay; but then that was 
easily accounted for. He •vi'as so noble, he was so kind; ho 
was the first companion, too, whom she had ever had; the 
first to whom her heart and mind had ojicned; the first who 
had entered into all her tlionglits and feelings; tlio first who 
had taught her what it was to have a brother. Ail those 
reasons were summed iij) in a moment in the mind of Julie; 
and so little idea liad she of what was beneath them all, 
that she expressed her joy warmly and ojicuiy; while Francis, 
on the contrary, said not a word, though his looks were quite 
sufficient. 

A messenger had been sent forward for the most skilful 
surgeon in tlie neighbourhood; and in about hall-an-hour 
he arrived at the chiitean, much to the satisl’action of Mon¬ 
sieur dc St. Mcdard, -who was anxious to hear some really 
good opinion upon the case of tlie poor Abbe Anioux. Un¬ 
willing, however, to give any bias to the x iews of the man 
of healing, ho sufiered the surgeon to visit Ids ])aticiit alone, 
and waited in a neighbouring chamber for lus coining Ibrth, 
for nearly an hour. 

When the surgeon at length appeared, his oiiiiiioii of the 
case was very doubtl'ul. “1 have hope,” ho said, “ I have 
much hope, that a perfect recover 3 ’ may be cfi'ectcd; but 
still I will by no means assure j^on, sir, tliat sneii will be the 
case; the injuries received liavc hocn ver)' severe, ilie con- 
sequcncts will be long and difficult to deal with, and the 
result, I must sajq though I hope fur the best, is uncer¬ 
tain.” 

“Do you believe that conversation may be liurtfnl to 
your patient?” demanded the viscount; “for, as I am uuox- 
pectedl}'^ obliged to go to Versailles, 1 should like to sit with 
him for an hour to-night.” 

“Oh, you may do so,” replied the surgeon; “it will not 
injure him, if you leave liiiu whenever you see he is be¬ 
coming fatigued.” 


CIIAPTEK XII. 

It was between nine and ten at night when Monsieur de St. 
Medard, having been told that the Abbe Arnonx had obr 
tained an hour's sleep and was much refreshed, entered hia 
room to bid him farewell before his departure for Paris. 
Approaching his bed with a quiet and cautious step, the 
viscount sat down on a chair at nig side, and, looking at the 
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calm and placid though worn featxires of the good eccle¬ 
siastic, he said, “ You look better, Araoux; your journey 
seems to have done you good.” 

“I feel much I)Ctter,'’ replied the ahhe; “I feel much 
better, my dear friend. I seem to breathe more freely here. 
I thank God lor it most sincerely, Monsieur do St. ?.leclard; 
and I can assure 3 ()U, whatever you may tliink, that it is the 
greatest of all comforts to be able to bless and (bmdx God 
lor any happiiu'ss or any mere relief that he sends us.” 

The viscount sjuiled. “1 admire religion very itiiirh, you 
know, abbe,” he said, “and think it an excellent thing; but 
j’et I cannot see how it makes any difference. A man is 
happy or unhappy; lie sulfers pain or is relieved; hut it 
matters veiy litiie to him, methinks, whence the reliefer 
the liapjiiness comes.” 

“l\'ot at all,” replied the abhc, w'lth a degree of eagerness 
which compiercd his corporeal weakness; “it matters in the 
most c.sse:itial degree. ’I'he higlier and the liner emotions 
of the heart are all of them the sources of onr most intense 
delight, ami none more so than gratitndo. A slight diffi¬ 
culty of hreatidiig is eaailj' home, and to he reliex ed Irom it 
is a verj" ordinary coJiifoi't looked at ahstractl}-; hut when 
we trace it up to the mercy of God, and look njxon it as a 
Ircsh motive lor thankfulness to Him who has gi\ cu us a 
thousand others, a more e.xpunsive joy takes jios.session of 
the breasi. 'ihe satisfaction is doubled ly gratitude to the 
hand whence the relief comes; ay, and, moreover, in each 
indication of mercy towards us wo find the materials of con¬ 
fidence, hojie, and e.xpcctation.” 

“My good abbe,” said the viscount, “you know I never 
like to talk upon these subjects; not because 1 wash in any 
degree to shut my own ears, but because I never like to say 
one wonl which maj' shake the fidth ol other people—a faith 
in which thej^ arc happ 3 % and which I have no right to dis¬ 
turb. But when you speak upon this subject, one must 
answer you; and I w'ill only point out that you, good de¬ 
voted gentlemen, are like our loyal grandfathers in the time 
of Louis XIV. who used to go to the Liastillo with the most 
humble resign.ation, and experience all the pleasures of gra¬ 
titude when they were lot out again alter two or three years’ 
imprisonment. He whb has now sent you relief rolled 
down the rocks upon you; your gratitude in the one case 
would be naturally counterbalanced by your indignation in 
(3ie other, if jmu did not regard God as a despotic'^king, like 
our Grand Monarque in the eyes of our countrymen a cen¬ 
tury ago.” 

“We regard him as an all-wise one,” said the abb(5; 

‘ and tliat, my dear friend, makes a vei-y great difference. 
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Those who look upon a mere mortal as all-wise commit a 
very great sin, taking from the only Being who can possess 
such an attribute a part of his glory to robe a human idol 
withal. But if, in our belief of God’s infinite wisdom and 
infinite goodness, we feel our hearts raised with joyful thank¬ 
fulness for every act of mercy, the same convictions bring 
resignation, and deep confidence, and humble hope, at every 
act of chastisement which he may i>erform. Thus, every 
pleasure is heightened, and every pain diminished, by tracing 
each to the same great Source of wisdom and goodness.” 

The viscount paused thoughtfully for a moment or two. 
The truth of what the abbe said was apparent, but he would 
not grasj) it as Mon.sieur Arnoux ivished, and he ended his 
reverie by replying, “ Yes, I know it is a very pleasant 
thing; 1 always thought so, and ever wished tliat I pos¬ 
sessed it: but one’s will has no power over onc’.s convic¬ 
tions, my dear abbii, and my mind has been made up many 
years.” 

“But upon good grounds?” demanded the abbe. “How 
many ebanges in our views. Monsieur de St. Meclard, take 
place in twenty years! bow do our jiowers oi‘ reasoning be¬ 
come acuminated by time and exercise! Do you tliink tliat 
the same ar<pimeiits would convince you lo-tiay tliat con¬ 
vinced you a quarter of a ccutur 3 ’^ ago?” 

“ I realiy do not know',” replied tiie viscount; “ I am very 
hard to convince, my dear abhe, and am growing more and 
more so every day of my life. But what 1 wished to talk to 
you about,” lie continued, very willing to change the sub¬ 
ject, “was quite another affair. 1 came to teiryoii that 1 
have received a summons to Versailles, and may not return 
for a fortnight or three weeks. In the iiicaii time Francis 
will remain here with you, and at my return I hope to 
find j’ou perfectly well again.” 

The abhe shook his head. “ Francis was here a minute 
ago,” he said: “he told me j'ou were going; and that is the 
reason, iiiy dear friend, th.at 1 venture to speak with jmu 
upon a subject verj' near my heart. Pray listen to me for 
a few moments patiently. I believe, St. Medard, that we 
shall never meet again; I bad wisliod that you niiglit see 
me die, lor I believed that the siglit of how a follow-being 
can meet the apjiroach of death in Christian hojie and faith 
might produce at least a new train of thought, which w'ould 
lead 3 'on to quit the fatal errors which 3 ’ou have imbibed, 
and which render the grave a dark and gloomy abode 
indeed.” ^ 

“ You miskikc, my dear friend," answered the viscount: 
“ we philosophers, I can assure you, do not look upon the ‘ 
approach of annihilation with the horror that you perhaps 
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suppose ;* believing that death is a more complete sleep, I 
could lay my head down to-morrow in the grave with as 
little care as upon my pillow this night.” 

“ And ■without the hope of awaking?” demanded the abb(3. 

The viscount nodded his head. 

“And with no fear of that waking?” said Monsieur 
Axnoux. 

“None,” answered his friend. 

“I am sorry for it,” replied the abbd: “what hopes do 
you not exclude yourself from! what glorious expectations 
do you not sliut out! what sources of high and generous 
feeling do you not batten down and forcibly repress! I 
speak merely of this world, even supposing that there were 
not anotlicr. By the loss of its promises, its principles, its 
objects, you lose fully one-half of the joys wliich man may 
derive from the abundant springs of felicity in his own 
mixed nature.” 

“ 1 am inclined to believe that we do, my dear abbu,” said 
tlie viscount; “at all events, we lose a great deal; and, 
amongst other things, we lose those barriers and those in¬ 
ducements wiiich supply the place of a fine moriil sense to 
at least three-quarters of mankind. It is for this very rea¬ 
son, because 1 believe religion to be both a very happy and 
a very beneficial ingredient in the cup of life, that 1 never 
giv'c voice to my own opinions, and would very willingly 
sec the promulgation of .such doctrines prohibited by law.” 

“ Then what,” asked the abbe in return—“ what do you 
hold to be the origin of all religion? How did it arise? 
wlicnce did it spring? Here is what you acknowledge to be 
I a principle which gives happiness and v'irtue; which is 
strong enough to supply the place of moral sense where it 
is wanting; which is beneficial to society, and excellent for 
man himself; and yet it is altogether false, wrong, absurd! If 
it is a falsehood, it is an immorality; and by your own rules, 
as I have heard them a thousand times exitounded, that 
wMch is immoral must be baleful in its efiects. Whence 
did this extraordinary and anomalous excellence spring?” , 

“According to my belief, my dear abbe,” replied the vis-1 
count, “ from the heated imaginations of the East, fashioned 
after’.vards into a peculiar form by some very wise and very 
good wen, and receiving additions and alterations from time 
to time as the necessities of society required such changes.” 

“ And all these very wise and good men,” said the abbe, 
“ while every one of them condemns the slightest deviation 
from truth, is engaged in promulgating falsehoods, ay, and 
*4n manufacturing them wholesale ?” 

* * Very nearly tbo game words have been ascribed to Gibbon; but such 

opinions were common Just boforo Gic first French Revolution. 
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“ But for the vciy best and greatest purposes,” cried the 
Tiscount, a little heated. 

“What!” exclaimed the nbbiS; “the good and the wise 
are to have o monopoly of falsehood, .according to your code, 
and to use it for their purposes, and theirs alone? I am 
afraid, my dear viscount, that your ethics soineH-hat halt, 
and that your idea of good and wise men teaching lies, and 
at the same time dcuouiicing tying, is not a hit les.s anoma- 
Icus and inconceivable than that of a whole system of false¬ 
hood and alisnrdily, unworthy of the belief of any reason.iblc 
man, producing, when called religion, the hajiincst eti'ccts 
for individuals and society. One proposition or I'le otlier 
must be true: either religion is false, wicked, and detri¬ 
mental, and those who ffiimed it shameless impostors, or it 
is bcnclicial, blessed, and excellent, with Ood lor its origin 
and truth tor its foundation.” 

“My dear ahbe,” re])licd Monsieur de St. hlodard, after 
musing thoughtfidly for a moment or two, and apparently 
finding a dilhculty in reconciling the admissions he had 
made witli the couclnsions naturally deduced from them— 
“my dear ahhe, it is not for me to explain how these things 
are. You asked me how I thought religion arose: I say 
what I suppose to bo possibly the case; 1 do not mean abso¬ 
lutely to assort that it is so. If I am convinci’d, ymi must 
bring for card proof to show that what you believe is tine, 
and not attempt to puzzle me by making me explain a state ct 
things 1 sec exist, hut to the origin and history of which I 
have paid but very little attention.” 

“ My first object, my dear friend,” replied the abbe. in a 
low tone, “is to puzzle you. Nay, answer me not witli a 
jest, St. iMedard! You unbelievers have a ;(rcat h.abit of 
jesting wilii your own minds, killing an argument with a 
sarcasm, and dismissing an unpleasant truth with a sneer. 
My first object, i repeat, is to puzzle you; or, in short, to 
cast your preconceived notions upon those subjects into con¬ 
fusion. I know that you will not leave them so; I know 
that your first task will be to search, to impiirc, to examine. 
Your mind is too clear, too precise, too strong to rest in 
doubt; and I believe that in the search, if you can but throw 
the prejudices of years behind you, you will find truth—that 
which man should seek beyond anything else.” 

“ Indeed, my dear abbd,” replied the viscount, “ yon can¬ 
not love it better than I do; but I will not suffer you to go 
on to-night; such discussions are too much for you.” 

“ Nay, nay,” cried the abbd, eagerly, raising himself up 
•u his arm; “you must, indeed, hear me to-night, St. Medaru, 

■ “ wpu will leave me unhappy; you will darken my bed of 
appro. Only give me a little of that drink, and licar me.” 
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The viscount gave him the glass, and sat dorni again by Jiis 
bedside; and alter a momentary pause the abhe uciit on 
again. 

“My object,” ho said, “is to prompt you to search—to 
search willi a mind devoid of prejudice, witli a lieart clear of 
passion, with a S2>irit full of humility, with a mind open to 
truth. In the first place, then, 1 have sought Ifom your own 
jmnciples to make you douirt that religion' springs Irom the 
imaginations of men, moulded into certain forms to suit cer¬ 
tain iiurposcs by men of genius. 1 think L Jiat-e made you 
doubt it.” 

“ You have,” said the viscount, gravely; “ and I will exa¬ 
mine into that matter.” 

“Do,” rejoined Monsieur Amoux; “and the more you 
examine, the Irrigliter will be the light that breaks upon you. 
You will find reJigioii in some shape in every age and tribe 
of intellectual beings. You will find it becomiiig jmrer and 
purer as it iipin-oaches nearer to that grand stream of doc¬ 
trine which all who have dispensed it assert to flow direct 
from God. Y'oa will there find everything embodied that 
morals can rc(jnire, and the whole cou.eluded and distin¬ 
guished by tile doctrine that God is truth. 1 call upon you 
as a rcasoiiaido imm to satisfy your own mind of liow religion 
rose in the human heart, of how this peculiar religion tvhich 
Christians jirofcss was first j cceived, and how it has been 
transmitted, llemembcr 1 speak of religion itself, and not 
at all of the comments of men, which have sometimes, per¬ 
haps, elucidated, but often embarrassed it. Y’his is my first 
object, to make you doubt and examine. If you find that 
you have not been right upon this point, you may, jierhaps, 
doubt and examine some others; and then the first great 
inquiry, on which rest all others, will of course present it¬ 
self once more to your mind, ‘Is there oris there not a God,’ 
who has given this knowledge of his existence to every tribe 
of earth, and who, it is asserted, has revealed himself, his 
attributes, and his will to some particular nationsV” 

“ And why not to all?” demanded the viscount. 

“ That you may discover,” replied the abbd, “ as you go 
on; though I do not say that every question which you ask 
may be answered.” 

“ And why not?” inquired the viscount. 

“ Because, my dear friend,” replied the ahbc, “ there never 
yet was a man upon this earth whose mind could compre¬ 
hend a thousandth part of the phenomena that are going on 
in this little globe; stUl less of those which are taking place 
in all the millions of worlds that roll in what we call the sky; 
still less in the infinite beyond. When you can comprehend 
all these things, explain, discuss, and judge them, it will be 
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then time for you to say to the God that made them, ‘ Why 
didst thou thus, and thus?’ but not before.” 

The viscount paused for a moment, fixin" an intense gaze 
upon the blue, starlit heaven, which might be seen through 
the window of the sick man’s chamber, and to which he had 
pointed as he spoke. 

“That would close all inquiry,” said Monsieur de St. 
Medard at length. 

“Not so,” replied the abbe; “not so. You must first 
learn to believe in God before you can justly reverence him. 
All I seek is, to make you approach that inquiry with the 
humility and the awe that arc becoming; not to start away 
at vague objections, but to see whether there be not sufficient 
proof that there is a God—^proof irrefragable, demonstrable; 
and, having arrived at that jwint, your mind is too logical to 
reject the notion of his existence because you cannot compre¬ 
hend the motives of his actions.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” exclaimed the viscount: “once 
afford me a clear, satisfactory proof that there does exist a 
God, and to his governance of the world we must bow with¬ 
out inquiry. Give me a jjroof of his existence—tliat is all 
that I reqtiirc.” 

“ It is in every herb and every flou er,” replied the abbii; 
“ in every fruit and every seed, in every being and in every 
thought, in cvcrj'limb and feature, in every blood-vessel and 
every nerve, in every grain of sand and in the universe, in 
every part and in the whole! Search, search, my dear 
friend; go forth and search, and God will meet you every¬ 
where. Whenever the heart of man demands in sincerity 
and truth, ‘AVherc art thou, GodV’ the Almighty answers,' 
‘Here!’” 


“ I do not exactly understand you,” replied the viscount, 
“ although 1 perceive that you mean to impress generally 
that God is to be traced in what you call his works. 1 see 
not how 3 ’ou will prove that all the phenomena that we 
behold arc not attributable to any other self-exi.sting cause. 
Why should I at all suppose that what is to-day was not 
yesterday? Or,‘if there has been a change, as we know 
there has, in society and other things, why should I not 
attribute that change to the ordinary operation of one 
material substance upon another? M'c know that motion is 
produced by substances in certain relations to each other, 
and with motion and matter the whole seems to me to re¬ 
quire no other esgpllWatiou. There is nothing observable in 
the whole world that cannot be rclerrcd to these two 
causes.” 


“ Yes,” replied the abbe; 

all.” 


“ there is the most important of 
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“ And what is that?” demanded Monsieur de St. Medard. 

“Design,” answered his friend; “the adaptation of particular 
means to a particular end, which is observable in every part 
of the universe, but more cspcciaUy in the highest classes of 
organised beings: which proves, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, the existence of an intellectual Agent proposing a par¬ 
ticular object to be attained in the construction of a certain 
being, and arriving at that object by the mosr complex and 
wonderful machinery that it is possible to produce—^machinery 
which shows in every part some of the attributes of (lod, his 
almighty power, his infinite wisdom, his unceasing love for 
the creatures that he forms. Design, my dear friend, design; 
that is the proof ol' the Godlicad, which you cannot attribute 
to matter and motion.” 

The viscount remained in deep thought for several minutes, 
and at the end of that time he replied, “ I will search, 1 w'ili 
examine, my dear abbe. One should always hold one’s mind 
open to conviction; and if I do find proofs of design, so con¬ 
clusive as to convince me that the ordinary self-arrangement 
of matter in motion has not produced the effect, it will go far 
to make me believe there is a principle of some kind, which 
you, perhaps, may call God, and which imagination may in¬ 
vest with various attrilnitcs or qualities, though I, perhaps, 
may look upon that principle as an established geometrical 
law, without passions, feelings, sensations, but operating 
through air nature by fixed rules.” 

“ 1 will never cavil at words,” replied the abbd, “ and I 
understand what you mean ; though the very difficulty of 
expressing your views—nay, the impossibility of making them 
tclcar without a contradiction in tenns—should in itself lead 
you to believe that in flying from some difficulties you 
plunge mto still greater. You speak of a law: where was 
there ever a law without a law-maker? You talk of a law: 
who laid it down? You have no answer to either of these 
questions but that it was an inevitable necessity. In¬ 
evitable necessity docs not design, docs not adapt means to 
an end; and if you admit, as you must and will do, that 
there has been one great Creator of all things, you will soon 
see his attributes issuing as a natural consequence from his 
existence, and displayed in his works. You, who look upon 
intellect with such high and proud esteem, will not be long, 
after you have admitted the existence of a God, in admitting 
also that he must be the perfection of intellect; and that he, 
who raises you yourself above the brute by so many'noble 
qualities, must possess in himself the acme and essence of all 
those gifts with which he has endowed you. But I have now 
gained my object: you have promised to search; you have 
promised me to examine. I require nothing more, unless it 
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be that you examine with humility, aud remember how very 
little of the whole subject you can comprehend, although 
every man can comprehend fully enough to perceive that, 
whatever bo the truth hi regard to a thousand accessory cir¬ 
cumstances, the grand doctriues of religion must be true. I 
speak as a dying man, my friend; as one who, in all proba¬ 
bility, is about to ])art ivith you here for ever, but one who, 
neverthcless.^opes to meet with you in another world, where 
time, and doiiljt, and change will be at an end.” 

The viscount pressed his hand kindly, saying, “ I ivill not 
continue the snljcct with you now, my fi'icud, for in your 
zeal j'ou have already somewhat exhausted j'oursclf; and I, 
who unbrpipily entertain little hope of that meeting in an¬ 
other world, would lain enjoy your society a little longer 
in this. The surgeon, however, gives mo good hope of you; 
and you must try all you can to live, abbe, in order that you 
may guide my researches; for it is a wide and trackless 
ocean that lies between this world and another, if there be 
such a thing, and the ignorant voyager much needs some 
one better instructed to give him a chart.” 

“ It is indeed a wide ocean,” said the ahhe, “ fidl of waves 
and dangers, storms and tempests; and, like the Atlantic 
before the adventurous (Icnoesc first crossed it, no one conics 
back to tell us what is beyond. But as, to the eye of Co¬ 
lumbus, enlightened by true genius, it was self-evident that, 
to harmonise with the known world ju which he dwelt, there 
must he another continent beyond the wide western sea, so 
to the eye of a religious man, enlightened by revelation, it is 
self-evident that lieyond the ocean of time there must be 
another world to ccpialize all that is unequal in this.” 

The figure that 1 be abbe used, though an imperfect one, 
had fully as much eiibet upon Monsieur de St. Medard as all 
tlie rest of his reasoning; for so constituted is the mind of 
man that it with the greatest difficulty grasjis abstractions, 
even when the most accustomed to their cimsidcration; 
and an immense number of mistakes in metaphysical reason¬ 
ings arc to be traced to man’s tendency to employ material 
facts, or the terms that represent them, as a sort of covert 
illustration of abstract ideas; for metajiliysical science has not 
even yet an accurate technology. 

However, the viscount once more repeated, “I will exa¬ 
mine, my friend; and if I find that I have been mistaken, 
I will not scruple to own it; for, if it be a credit to any man 
to overcome the prejudices of others, it is a still greater 
credit to overcome his own. But now', my dear abbe, I will 
leave you, tnisting most sincerely that you may bo restored 
to health, and that I shall find j'ou well at my return.” 

“ Farewell!” replied the abbe: “ it may be so; and it it be, 
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I tnist that it will he for the purpose of seeing some fruit 
rise from the seed that has been sown this night.” 

Once more the viscount pressed his hand, with a faint 
smile at the good man’s zeal, and left him. 


CIIArTER XIII. 

“As you please, my dear Francis; as you please,” said 
Monsieur de Si. Medard, with his foot upon the step of the 
carriage: “ the fellow is nndouhtedly a rogue.” 

“I know it,” replied Francis de Langy; “hat 3 thinkliis 
roguery only goes to a certain extent, and a valet-de-chaiuhre, 
my dear uncle-” 

“ hliist have a certain quantity of roguery,” said Monsieur 
de St. Medard, “ as a hair-dresser must have a pot of poma¬ 
tum; ha, l^raiicis? Vvell, my dear boy', I leave it entirely 
to yourself: only, let him bo perfectly' cleared of this other 
business; let there not he the slighte.st doubt upon that score; 
and then, if, out of gratitude tor the service he has rendered, 
y'ou choose to tiake him as your personal attendant, do so. 
Some reward he must certainly have, but consider the matter 
well; and yon luave my full authority either to receive him 
as y'our v.alct, or to give him a himdrcd louis as his re¬ 
compense.” 

“ Perhaps,” answered Francis de Langy', after a moment’s 
thought—*• perhaps the best plan will ho to ofi'er him his 
choice, whetlier he will take the hundred louis or the 
place.” 

“ Oh! lie will take the hundred louis,” replied the vis¬ 
count. 

“ 'I'hcn T shall he the bettor satisfied not to give him the 
place,” said h'l ancis de Langy'; “ and it will he some sort of 
test of his eliaracter.” 

“ But scarcely fair, I think,” rejoined lilonsieur de St. 
Medard: “ you »)wc him a rccompcn,se of some hind, Francis; 
and now, though every office is venal in France under the 
government, it has uot l)Ccomc so in gentlemen’,s houses, and 
we do not put up for sale to the best bidder a ‘cf/ca .'/cr/e valet- 
(k-chaiuhre iiiqiira (h Munskiir U Baron (k St. ji/a/ard.' So 
you must uot count the place as worth a hundred louis.” 

“No, no,” replied Francis dc Langy; “I do not propose 
to do so, but merely' to try him in that way, and give him 
whatever you think right as a recompense afterwards.” 

“ Well, do so, do so,” said the viscount; “ but 1 think you 
will find that he will not hesitate.” 

“ I d(t not know,” answered his nephew, “ he showed so 
much eagerness upon the subject; and-” 
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“ And perliaps you think," rejoined Monsieur de St. 
Medard, “ that he may calculate upon soon making up the 
hundred loiiis, by wages and perquisites, and tours dcpanzer, 
&c. &c. However, Francis, I cannot stay now, The time 
is rapidly coming when you will have to act for yourself, 
and judge for yourself—the most difficult trade that man has 
to learn, and^e to which ho ought to serve an apprentice¬ 
ship. Begin, therefore, at once, my dear boy, in this in¬ 
stance, and we shall see what will come of your first essay." 

Thus saying, ho entered the carriage -, the postilions 
cracked their whips in the most approved an d antique fashion; 
and Francis do Langy, re-entering the liouse, returned to his 
chamber, the famiiy of Monsieur d’Artonne all courting the 
drowsy god a little longer than usual, after the fatigues which 
thw had lately undergone. 

The young man sat and mused; few sounds were heard 
in the house ; he was loft alone, and he felt that sensation of 
Bolilude in the world which we all exjiorience uhen cast for 
the first time on our own resources. I say all, for I believe 
that every man feels it. However strong may bo the 
buoyancy of his nature, however void the bright hopes of 
youth, however fortunate the circumstances in which he 
18 placed, I do believe that each human being feels a 
sensation of loneliness when, after long de])endcnce upon 
the guidance and direction of others, he is suddenly left 
to choose his own jiath and rule his own conduct. There 
is a certain degree of sadness in the impression, too; for it 
seems as if a faint foreshadowing came upon us of all the 
struggles and perple.xitics, the difficuKies and the tempta¬ 
tions, the disappointments, the rebufl's, the errors, and the 
faults of life. Often—indeed, very, very often—in the course 
of our existence, docs the prophetic heart seize the favour¬ 
able moment to array before us the things of tlie coming 
days, as if to prepare us for the battle wliieh the spirit is ever 
destined to perform against its innumerable enemies on earth; 
and one of those moments seems to occur when, at our out¬ 
set on the path of active e.xerlion, wc need m<i.st a warning 
voice to direct us in those first decisions, which are, often 
most dangerous, and alwa 3 'S most important. 

A feeling of sadness, then, and of lomdincss, came upon 
Fraiieis de Langy when he found himself alone, left for the 
first time deprived of the guidance of the only one on whom 
he had relied through life, by Monsieur do St. Medard’s 
absence, and of the counsels of the only one who could have 
supplied that friend’s place, by the sickness of the Abbe 
Aruoux. Ho attributed this gloom, however, entirely to 
sorrow at being separated even for a time from liis earliest 
and dearest friend; and liis thoughts soon hrigh loned w hen he 
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remembered that he was to stay with Julie d’Artonne. He 
felt, reader, what every man should feel when he asks his 
heart, “ Do I love?” He felt that he could remain with her 
for ever; that she could console him tor the absence of all 
others; that she was to him the world, and more than the 
world. He thou^fht, too, that the time might come when he 
would bo called upon to act for her as well as for himself; 
to protect, to guide, to direct her; and the manly 8))irit, 
which had quailed for a moment in the breast of youth under 
the consciousness of all life’s obstacles, rose up again in 
power, and made his eye glisten and his chest expand. 

Soon after he heard the sound of steps and persons 
speaking; and, descending from his room, he found .fulie 
giving her father the mornuig greeting at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Well, Francis,” cried tUfe count, “how sped your re¬ 
quest witli your uncle?” , 

“ Oh! as well as I could wish,”replied Francis de Langy: 
“ he leaves me to decide for myself, convinced that our good 
friend .Jean hlanus is a great rogue; but-” 

“ But leaving you to have a rogue about you, if you like 
it,” interrupted Monsieur d’Artoune, “ as a useful sort of 
commodity.” 

“ Ifo, not exactly,” answered Francis de Langy: “ what I 
was going to say is, he requires that this rogue should free 
himself distinctly and clearly of the crime with which he has 
been charged.” 

“Oh! that will ho easily done," replied the count; “he is 
as much guilty as—as—as you are. You and I will ride 
over to t'lcnnont after breakfast, and have him set free.” 

Francis de Langy had calculated upon passing the whole 
of a long day with Julie d’Artonne; and in the love of esirly 
youth, as the reader well knows, the sooiety of the one we 
have chosen out of the world is like the lotus fruit—the more 
we taste, ihc more the fondness for it increases. He could 
not, however, well refuse the invitation of the count; and 
aecordingljq as soon as breakfast was over, they set out. 
Though their conversation by the w ly was not an uninterest¬ 
ing one, and Francis de Langy lancied he perceived that 
Monsieur d’Artonne was :jot altogether blind to his growing 
attachment to .lulic, from v.arious words which were let 
fall from time to time, yet we must not pause upon what was 
said by either, but lead them on at once into the good old 
town. 

As they mounted the steep hill and entered the first narrow 
streets, close, gloomy, and sad as they are, “nd always have 
been, one of those fits of dark thought fell upon Monsieur 
d’Artonne which we have before had occasion to notice. 

a 
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]^UMng hitnselt, hovrevcr, after a moment, he' said, “ 1 •shll 
ride on and speak to the itttendiant, Francis: by his means 
we shall get the matter the sooner over lor the poor fellow. 
You go and find him out, and tell him what we are doing.” 

“Where is he?” demanded Francis de Langy; “1 have 
lost sight of him since yesterday morning.” 

“ He is in the prison, he is in the prison,” replied Mon¬ 
sieur d’Artonne. “ By my advice he went and surrendered 
himself.—Go with the baron,” he continued, speaking to one 
of his servants, “and show him the lower prison.” 

Thus saying, the count rode on, and Francis dc Langy 
was piloted by the servant to the smaller or lower ]>risoD, 
which 1 believe was swept away during the first French 
revolution. 

At the time I speak of, the local authorities in France did 
very much what thev liked as to the disposal of prisoners. 
Ord ler, the great bond which binds all the divers parts of 
society together, was not in reality to he found imich more 
than even in the times of anarchy which succeeded. Tran¬ 
quillity, it is true, did exist, but there is a great difference 
between tranquillity and order; for though order is the only 
certain cause of comjdete and permanent tr.mquillity, yet 
tranquillity may he pi-oduced for a time hy a thousand other 
circumstances. Weariness, apali:;.', weakness, may bring it 
about, but order ensures it. In all branchc.s ol’tlic adminis¬ 
tration, in the execution of the laws, in the operations of the 
police, in all the relations between man and man, there was 
nothing like order, otherwise there would have been no re¬ 
volution. The state of France cxliibited a confused mass of 
conflicting privileges, unacknowledged righis, and iiiflciimtc 
notions, only held together by I'ragments ol decayed institu¬ 
tions, and lying tranquil but as tbe grapes before tboy begin 
to ferment in the wine-vat, or as tlie elements when the 
storm is brooding in the sky. T.he want of order, and of 
definite and fixed nde.s of action, was sho\vn in notbing more 
strongly than in the manner of dealing with jirisoncrs belbre 
trial. The police might do anything, in short, that they 
liked with them; for, as is always the case in absolute 
monarchies, ail inferior agents—esjicciallj' at a distance from 
■the centre of action—seized upon a portion of irresponsible 
power; and, where the king by his simple mandate could 
imprison any of his subjects in w'hatsoevcr dungeon he pleased 
without rendering au account to any man, ids ofiioers, »f 
course, were without a lawful check as to their conduct to¬ 
wards those who fell into their power. In short, the police 
*f France was then, as it always has been more or fess, a 
■diluted despotism, answerable to none but the crown. In 
one part of the country a prisoner was treated weU, and often 
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Wise magistrates had established a code of local regulations 
which, without the force of law, were acted upon as such. The 
-prisoner was placed in a house of detention apart from con¬ 
victed criminals, brought to trial as speedily as possible, and 
regarded as innocent till he was proved guilty. In others, 
however, to be accused was to be criminal, or at least to be 
treated as such; and brutal and unjustifiable arrests were 
frequently followed by the iniquity of long imprisonment, the 
degradation of an association with felons, and the gnawing 
misery of the dungeon. 

!I'he pri.son to which Jean Marais had now been sent was 
in the lower part of the town of Clermont, and was usually 
destined for tlic reception of notorious criminals and the 
most dangcrons characters in the neighbourhood. Very 
often, however, persons perfectly innocent, or only advanced 
one or two steps iu the career of vice, were plunged into the 
midst of tlie sea of crime and profligacy it contained; and 
sometimes they -were detained there for weeks .and months, 
breathing a pestiferous atmosphere, from'which they very 
seldom escaped without imbibing more or less of the moral 
contagion. In such cases, the fact of their being placed 
there depended, not upon the natm-e of the charge against 
them, or of their own conduct under arrest, but upon the 
convenience of the jiolice, or the good or bad will of some 
nmnicipal otliccr. With jean Mantis, however, there was a 
pretext for treating him with some severity, in consequence 
ol' Lis previous evasion from confinement. lie Ijad, there¬ 
fore, been sent, irnmcdi.atcly on surrendering Iiiinself, to the 
lower prison, both ns tlie most secure place of detention, and 
as sonic piinisiiment for the trouble he had given. It was a 
glotiuiy-looking building; and as Francis de Langy ap- 
jn-oaclicd it, lie could hot but shudder at the tiiougiit of all 
tho misery, and sorrow, and guilt, wliicli those waiis must 
liave witnessed. KevertholcBS, with the great gate ajar be¬ 
hind them, two or tlirco of tho jailers stood ]aug!ii.jg, and 
tali-.ing, and jesting, with as mucli indilrerent gaiety as is 
displayed by an undertalecr after bo lias conveyed seme fcl- 
low-rnortal to his last home. There seemed to be but littte 
iiiqiiiry as to who went into the prison; liir two women and' 
a boy pushed open the gate and entered, while Francis do 
Langy was di-Jxnouiiting from his horse, without attracting 
the attention of the turnkeys even in the lightest degree. 
But a moment after, when the door again ojiened and some 
one came out, all three instantly turned round; and one, 
darting up to the man who was issuing forth, gazed closely in 
his face with keen and eager eyes, and did not sufler liiih to 
proceed till he had satisfied himself that he was none of those 
jnder his especial charge. No one would have impeded the 
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entrance of the young nobleman, but he thought it better to 
inquire by name for the person he came to seek; and he 
accordingly asked the man nearest to him if he could see a 
person called Jean Marais. 

“You will find him in the court,” replied the turnkey; 
and, seeming to take it for granted that every one must be 
as well acquainted with the intricacies of the prison as him¬ 
self, he carried his civility no farther than merely to push 
the door ogen with his foot, in order to let the visiter enter. 

The very first step produced a difficulty; for, after passing 
the gate, Francis do Langy found a passage pn either hand, 
and another before him. He proceeded straight forward, how¬ 
ever; and, meeting with a personage carrying a pipkin ot 
soup, he asked him his way to the court. 

“ Oh, the cushion!” cried the man; “you’ve come up the 
wrong spout: you must go back and turn the clumsy, when 
the first pipe on the clever will lead you to it.” 

Hebrew would have been much more intelligible to Francis 
de Langy; and the man, perceiving his air of’ astonishment, 
added, “Ay, you’re in the seed, I see; but you’ll soon do 
better, and turn your coloc 3 'nth to wiser purpose. 1 mean, 
go back again, turn up the passage to the left, and then the 
first to the right will lead you into the court.” 

He was an old, grcy-cj'cd, malicious-looking man who 
spoke; and so keen, sneering, and coldly contcinjitnous was 
his whole manner, that l''rancis do Langy could scarcely help 
thinking that he was directing him wrong on purpn.se. it 
was not so, however; and the ctirl of his lip, and the sar¬ 
castic tone in w'hich he answered, were only tokens of that 
scorn which every thorough-bred felon feels for the blessed 
inexperience and ignorance which he can never regain him¬ 
self. The practised scoundrel alwaj’s looks upon the vir¬ 
tuous as poor creatures, and supposes, or trios to suppose, 
that they only W'ant the wit to be wicked. 

Following liis directions, the young gentleman soon issued 
out into a court where some twenty or thirty persons were 
gathered together, amusing themselves in various wa^-s, and 
ipparently enjoying themselves a good deal. There were no 
Sombre looks, there was no air of despair, there was nothing 
of the dark and hideous aspect of imprisonment about them. 
Loud and uproarious laughter was ringing through the court; 
every group was grinning, chattering, talking, sporting; and 
if it hw not been for the prison dress, the soiled and ragged 
coat, half-grey, half-black, which many of them wore, and 
the indescribable, but not-to-be-mistaken, expression of ha¬ 
bitual vice which appeared in the countenances of the greater 
part of those there present, one might have supposed them 
a party met for merry-making. Everything upon the super- 
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flcies, in short, was not only cheerful, but gay: the misery 
was in the heart, and the}' kept it there. Too often, indeed, 
do we see it so in life. I recollect an old picture in which 
one had a sort of allegorical section of the earth, and what, 
was below? The upper half showed a beautiful landscape, 
and gay groups dancing, with some of the follies and some 
of the faults of life; the lower half represented tire grave 
and hell, with corruption, remorse, and punishment: and I 
never see reckless gaiety in a bad man without tliinking of 
that picture, and asldng myself, what is below? 

The group in front of the prison-yard consisted of four or 
five men, sporting together with somewhat rude jocularity: 
one suddenly leaping over the head of another; his companion, 
again, tripping up his feet; a third, almost a giant in size and 
strength, lifting the least of the party from the ground by 
the waistband, and holding him out at arm’s-length, as men 
bold out a lapdog; and all of them, though sometimes re¬ 
ceiving a bruise or a cut, and swearing at each other with 
foul and blasphemous oaths, resuming the tone of sport the 
moment after, with as much good-humour as if tli^ had 
never injured a fellow-being in their lives. A little l^her 
on, a small monkey-faced man, perched upon an inverted 
pail, seemed holding forth to a large auditory uith a great 
deal of extravagant gesticulation, but with the gravest and 
most solemn countenance possible, while all his hearers were 
rolling, convulsed with immoderate fits of laughter, and even 
a guard, who was standing near them on dutj', was grinning 
from car to car. As Francis de Langy passed them by, he 
found that the mimic was preaching, as he called it, to his 
dear flock—parodying a sermon with a torrent of filth and 
blasphemy such as was never heard but in a similar place. 

A number of other groups were scattered around; but the 
eye of the young gentleman at that moment fell upon one in 
the corner of the yard, consisting of three or four persons, 
whereof Jean Marais W'as one. Here, too, all was gaietj'; 
and Jean seemed to be entertaining his hearers by some 
story, fully as much as the preacher was amusing his by tlic 
sermon. Two of his companions, however, deserve a brief 
description, and they shall have it. The first was a tall, 
athletic young man, probably not more than two or tliree- 
and-twenty, with a frank and open countenance, but a cer¬ 
tain sort of daring and determined expression,.which augured 
no great scruples in following out his own views and ptir- 
poscs. There was, indeed, a look of thought about bis eyet 
and brow, that was visible even through the laugh wmA 
he was bestowing upon Jean Marais’ tide; and as he sat in 
the shade with his hat on his knee, twisting round and round 
some eagle’s fbatbers which were stuck w the front of it. 
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Francis de Langy fancied that his mind would fein have waiiy 
dered away to other things, if it had not been for the sort of 
conventional indifference which men in his situation believe 
themselves bound to assume. 

He was not dressed in the prison garb; but another, who 
was seated by him, displayed that indication of some serious 
offence. lie was not so tall as the other by nearly three 
inches, but was gigantic in depth of chest and broadtli of 
shoulders. His countenance, which was somewhat pale, with 
a dark bluish beard, wore a gay and good-humoured expres¬ 
sion, without the slightest trace of care or anxiety. lie 
laughed loud and merrily; and the only tiling wdiich could 
show that the mind was not in a state of perfectly ])Lacid re¬ 
pose, ready to subinit itself imjdicitly to any ydeasant im¬ 
pression that might offer, was the wandering glance of the 
keen dark eye, which seemed continn.ally searching for some¬ 
thing that it did not find. 'I'ho face of Jean iViarais was 
tamed obliquely from Francis de Langy, so that the worthy 
valet-de-chambre did not sec the young gentleman approach¬ 
ing; and he went on with his narrative 'n the same lond tone 
he had been using, in order to rise above all the multitudi¬ 
nous sounds with which the court of the prison was ringing. 
The car of his visiter thus cauglit several sentences, and 
Francis was not a little pleased to fud that in his conversa¬ 
tion there was none of the profane and ribald licentiousness 
whicli he had just heard poured forth from the inoath oi'thc 
ipan who was preaching. .lean Marais was rebating his own 
adventures in the house of Madame de Bansso; and the pic¬ 
ture he gave of that good lady herself, iier I'rivolity, her 
malice, her affectation, was so clever and so droll as to compel 
an unwilling smile upon the lips of his unperccivod auditor. 
The subject at that moment w'as the niai’cl lioness’s first 
anxiety at the prolonged absence of her son; and .lean Marais 
mocked her tone, her words, and her looks, as he described 
her calling np all the nicn-scrvants, one after another, to 
communicate her apprehensions to them; hinting, moreover, 
that her vanity was not insensible to the admiration of the 
lowest liiothoy in her household. He took olF, too, her whole 
demeanour: he wriggled, he heaved, lie panted, he rolled his 
eyes about, he sighed, he fluttered, and laying Ids liand upon? 
his left side, he exclaimed, in the shrill treble of mock sen¬ 
sibility, “Ah, toy poor heart!” Then, starting np, he pre¬ 
pared to tear haircut, suddenly jicrcciving the j'oung 
gentleman ^^sKfing neaif, he stopped, crying, “Ah! Monsieur 
I’e Baron, you have awakened me from a delicious dream. I 
W'as just then Madame de Baussc, enjoj-ing the excitement of 
her son’s disappearance." 

Ikancis de Langy now took him aside, and gave him the 
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information he had been sent to commuiueate, at which Jean 
htarais seemed not a little pleased, saying, “ I shall be glad 
enough to get out, for we have not the best school of morals 
here, sir, and my virtue is of a somewhat delicate constitu¬ 
tion. Yet, after all,” he added, “ I am not sorry I came in 
again, sccpig that I met with that poor lad, who sits there 
with his hat in his hand, and who wants a little comfort and 
consolation. I wish, sir, you could speak to the Count d’Ar- 
tonne about him.” 

“Who is he?” demanded Frauds de Langj', eyeing the 
man with the eagle’s feathers in his hat; “ who is he, and 
how came he.in liere?” 

Jean Marais drew him a little fartlier away, and then re¬ 
plied, “ lie is a poor devil who has been brought in for 
poaching—upon the count’s lands, too. I am verj' much 
afraid he’s guilty; in fact, he docs not deny it.” 

“ Tliat is a serious olf'cnce,” said Francis de Langy, who 
naturally entertained the prejudices of his class and bis 
times in regard to tlie rights oi the chase, any ininngement 
of which was at that time regarded in France as a crime 
nearly c()ual to murder, and certainly very much decpei 
than the lireuch of some coimiiandments in the decalogue." 

“It is indeed, sir,” replied Jean Marais; “and yet it is a 
wonderfully teiupting thing to see a nice, soft grej' roebuck 
within forty or filly yards of the muzzle of your gun. How¬ 
ever, this lad has a better excuse; and 1 am sure, if he did 
not po.acl), I don’t sec what he was to do.” 

“ IIow so?” demanded Francis de Langy “ What excuse 
has he to allege?” 

“Why, in the fir.st place, sir,” replied Joan Marais, “you 
know there are certain provinces in France where every one 
bus the right of killing and eating whatever wild animals he 
likes, and this young man came irora oi!c of those. Li the 
next ])lace, j'ou see, })oor devil! there was nothing else for 
him to do. lie and the rest of his people, some two years 
ago, look a little fiirm belonging to Monsieur d'Artonne, up 
amongst the hills; but, being Huguenots, the people around, 
who were all Catholics, would have nothing to say to them. 
They arc in a state of complete excommunication, though 
they arc as good souls as ever lived. Late in the spring, and 
during the summer, there is plenty of work upon the farm; 
but during a groat part of autumn, all winter, (ind two-thirds 
of the spring, there is nothing to dftja that coiintiy but to 
walk about the hills and woods witlrn gwi. JJe kept him¬ 
self to bears, and wolves, ajul other beasts of prey, for a 
long time; but it is liard to refrain a shot at a buw or a doc, 
a hare, or a wild boar, especially when a Egan’s himgry 
is fond of venison.” 
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“ It ia," aaid Francis de Lan^, “ and I will speak to Mon¬ 
sieur d’Artonnc about him. 1 should think he is not in¬ 
clined to deal harshly with any one. Was he apprehended 
by the count's people?” 

“ No, sir,” answered Jean Marais: “ he was apprehended 
by the mardchausseo. They caught him with a roe over his 
shoulders, and took him in the fact. It was on a part of the 
count’s ground so far distant from the chateau that Monsieur 
d’Artonne takes no pains with the game upon it.” 

“ I will speak to him, I will speak to him,” said Francis de 
Langy; “ and, if he has any power, I doubt not he will have 
him set free. Who is that other man with whom you were 
talking just now? He has not the air of an Anvergnat.” 

“Oh,no!” replied Jean Marais; “he is from the 
north—one of the ecorcheurs you may have heard ot^—a brave 
gar^m, nevertheless.” 

Francis de Langy heard him with some surprise; for, per¬ 
haps, amongst all the blood-thirsty ruffians that Europe has 
produced, there never was a race so remorseless and san¬ 
guinary as the ecorcheurs of France in the eighteenth century. 
“I should suppose,” he said, with a grave and displeased ex¬ 
pression ^wf countenance, “that there was nothing good to 
be found iu such a man, and no advantage in his companion¬ 
ship." 

Jean Marais smiled. “Not much, perhaps, sir,” he an¬ 
swered ; “ but when I am put in a place like tnis 1 am obliged 
to choose the best society it affords; and the prison of 
Clermont, sir, is not the saloon of Versailles, or even the 
salle-a-maugcr of the Cafe Kegnard.” 

“But you,do not mean to sa 3 %” said Francis de Langy, 
“ that he is amongst the best you could have found here?” 

“In good truth I do, sir,” replied Jean Marais. “The 
men with whom I was talking are the three most respectable 
people in the place. We four are the only part of the con¬ 
gregation who do not talk blasphemy and obscenity from 
morning till night, which is none the wittier in niy ears be¬ 
cause it is wrapped in argot* Now, wc four have amused 
ourselves by telling our histories in good plain French, laugh- 
ii^ a little at our betters, perhaps, but saying nothing here 
which we should be ashamed to say in any other place, 
though some of us might not like, indeed, to make such full 
confessioaa.* As to the tcorcheur, he is one of the best-bom 
and best-educated amdigst us—the son of a great farmer in 
Ficardy, who bred him up to the trade he followed, and 
tat^t him to. cultivate the fields by day, and to rob houses 
,(»na passengers by night. All we Frenchmen have very 
. little care tor human life; we don’t much mind losing otur 

* Otherwise slang. 
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own or taking that of another; and Jaeqnes Braye assured 
me, not an hour ago, that he never thought there was any 
great harm in what he was doing, till his father was broken 
on the wheel about three months ago, and he himscl. escaped 
with difficulty into Auvergne. He then began to fancy that 
it was not quite right, after all, to take men’s money, and 
perhaps their lives, too, though the only thing he had ever 
objected to before was, when his father once broiled an old 
Jew alive, in order to make him confess where he had hidden 
liis money. It is very shocking, sir, 1 acknowledge; but yet, 
if you will compare him with the other men in the place, you 
will find him one of the honestest persons in it. I will answer 
for it, that, except the four vffio were sitting in the comer 
there together, there is not a man who repents of an 3 rthing he 
has done in the past, or proposes anything for the future but 
to be revenged upon society by some new crime as soon as 
he can get out. Now, poor Jacques Braye does repent very 
heartily, though he’ll be broken on the wheel within a fort¬ 
night from this time if they bring him to trial. But, at all 
events, I can assure you, sir, that a man who has committed 
even a very great crime, but has not long-confirmed habita of 
vice, is a less dangerous companion than one who has worn 
away every good feeling as well as good principle in the 
practice of small delinquencies, and is only prevented from 
doing something worse by fear or caution.” 

Francis do Langy thought there might be some truth in 
Jean Marais’ observation; but before he could "cply, his 
companion gave hhn a hint that it would be better to get out 
of the court as fast as possible. 

“ That old, foul-mouthed Esorve,” he said m a whisper, 
“ has had Uis eye upon you for the last minute, and he is 
now whispering with some of his compatiions. I know what 
it means very well, and in another instant you will be stripped 
of everything that is worth having upon you.” 

While he spoke, Francis de Langy moved towards the 
door, and luckily at the same moment the guard crossed over 
towards them; for there was a sudden movement amongst 
the prisoners in that direction, which showed that their 
operations were about to commence. A howl of mortification 
and derision met the young gentleman’s ear as he entered 
the jr-^age leading from the court; and with not a littie 
satisfaction he quitted the den ot thieves in which his future 
valet had been placed for the completian of his edacation. 

CHAPTER XrV. 

The most corrupt invention of the corrupt race to which we 
belong—and we certainly did for many generations go on 
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from one sUge of moral putridity to another—v/as devised 
in France. It was neither more nor less than the venality of 
the ofBces of justice. All posts, in fact, were venal during 
several centuries in that country; and, although one might 
have expected that comnaon sense and coninion honesty would 
have preserved the magistracy from such a taiiit, alas! it v as 
not so; and those who were destined to administer the law 
amongst their fellow-subjects purchased their cfliees as they 
would have purchased a farm. Kow, if a man chooses ti 
buy the right of being shot at, and wearing a red or a blue 
eoat, either by land or sea, there can he no great harm in 
letting him do so, especially where his appointna nt to any 
important command depends upon persons respe n-iblo lor 
their conduct; but to sell the otHco of u judge is only in other 
terms to sell justice, and e may be verc sure tliat the ai tide 
will be adulterated belore it comes to the general maikct. 

The intendants of justice, jxilice, and finance, as they were 
called, were personages sent from J’aris into the various 
provinces of France to jtrosido o^cr ciitain districts, vith a 
curious, somewhat indclinite, and very CNtcnsiec pcncr. 
They were generally thosen from ainongst the Miiities do 
llequotes, and were hut too frc(]uenny ^ iibjccfed to any (,tbcr 
iniiuenee than that of Tiiemis. t'orni]ition, as a m.iddne, 
does not, indeed, always nork to ill as men imn 
and though at first sight one would siij)])o -e that a •;> - > n in 
wjiich an ofticer, ]mrchasing hit post at .an tnoiimi's sum, 
and very often obtaining haee to ]):'rcl a e it onh (hri'e_ h 
the interest of a harlot, was suit do«n 'o dt*H)cii, e*' gt tice in 
a large di-trict, must necessarily so.iti ionic to a 'ti.ji by the 
genera!abhqrreiicc,disgiist,iiHligr!!tioi., imdri'i i.ciol ihn-c 
upon whom lie exercised his fmution , 1 1 the tiling t on 
for inanj'year.s, and men ucro found—at, men oi' graiity, 
station, and wisdom—to say of this, as (.f nunc than e. c 
iuiipiity in onr own country, “ It works '.idl.” 

Little less than kings in their ov,n parlicnlar pvetr.ice , 
the intuidants lived sumjiluoiisly, fared luMiriondy, ami li.id 
magiiillcciit houses; and into the tahion (.A one <,f tbo'c 
dwellings, in the town of ('krniont, we -hall introduce the 
reader, in order that he may see and hear IMoiisicur d’Artonne 
and the intendant of that gencralitj' dialting over the ct cuts 
which brought the former thither. Nothing could bv. lujr" 
exquisite and luxurious than the furniture of the apartment. 
Every article had been brought from Paris, and an artist of 
celebrity had come from the cajiital lor the express purpose 
of painting and gilding the panels of the wainscot. It was 
not difficult, in short, to fancy one’s self in one of the r^’al 
chamber* at Versailles; and as Monsieur d’Artonne Idc^d 
around him wheu first ushered into the saloon, whiefr enu 
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then vacant, he could not help asking himself, “ How is all, 
this splendour obtained?” 

In a moment or two after, the intendant himself appeared. 
He was a man of about forty-five; thin, but well-formed; 
with keen black eyes, an atrabilious complexion, and raven 
hair without a single thread of silver mingling with it. His 
manner was calm and mild, but imprc.s.«ive; his step was 
noiseless, but firm; his voice was sweet in tone, but very 
penetrating; his words were well chosen, but studiously 
indefinite. One was convinced that he was a man of great 
abilities, yet knew not why; one was pleased with his de¬ 
meanour, yet felt that he was unapproachable. There was 
nothing repellent, indeed; you might see him, you might 
questiim him, you might argue with him, tvithout any fear 
of a rcbnH'; hut you would discover nothing more than the 
outside. He was like some object encased in crystal, which 
you may handle and look at f()r ever without being able to 
touch. On the present occasion he tvas dressed, as usual, 
with the most scrupulous neatness, but all in black. He was 
a man full of ])roprietics, and would not for the world have 
appeared either in a gaih of a gay and giiltering character, 
or in one in the least degree discoinpioscd or iulerior to Ilia 
station. His coat was of the richest and most expensive 
vrivet fitting his jicrson he.autilully, without ply or wrinkle. 
His black siik stockings were the finest that could be made 
for money; Ins buttons were of jet, with a small dimnond ia 
the centre of each. The very hilt and hangers of his sword 
were of tlie saiif# grai o hue, but exquisite in tlieir workman¬ 
ship; .and it was clear that he looked upon his functions as 
too important and solemn not to require a draes and de¬ 
meanour perfectly harino’.’.izing therewith. 

Approaching the coiiut with <]nick but easy and regular 
stej);-, lie made him .a low and ceremonious bow; then took 
hi.s luind, .and assured him, with a face whicli expressed fully 
as m'lch pleasure as if it iiad been sparkling with smiles, 
that lie was delighted to sec him, and hlonsieur d'Artonns 
had every rca.sou to think that it was so; for the intendant, 
ever since that officer had come down to Clermont, now 
somewhere aliout a year and a hall, had shotvn him the most 
marked respect and attention. Indeed, nobody in the whole 
surrounding country had received such testimonies of dis¬ 
tinguished regard; and, to say the truth, as tlie count was 
unaware of any power to serve or please that great personage, 
his civilities seemed somewhat extraordincry to tlie object 
thereof. ,! 

We may as well let the reader into a part of the secret, 
however. The intendant, on being despatclicd to that dis¬ 
trict by the king, had made accurate and scrupulous inquirief 
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as to the fortune, character, and family of every gentleman 
in the vicinity. lie had found that the count possessed large 
property, that he was a man very generally loved and re¬ 
spected throughout the neighlmurnood, that he was not easily 
swayed by passions or prejudices of any kind, and that he 
had an only daughter, wlio was almost certain of being the 
heiress of very extensive estates. Now, the intcndant might 
well calculate that, by some one or other of these qualities, 
the friendship of Monsieur d’Artonne might in future be very 
serviceable to him. Ilis mind rested with complacence upon 
the idea of being son-in-law to his noble friend, receiving a 
rich dower with the count’s daughter, and allying himself 
to an old and distinguished family. Monsieur d’Artonne’s 
countenance and support, too, in the execution of his func¬ 
tions, might be of no small value; and, at all events, pleasant 
society and friendly intercourse with people in high station 
were things very desirahlc in the eyes of one who himself 
had risen from a family not of the most elevated class; for 
at that period there were many grades in the French nobility, 
and some diflSculty in stepping from the one to the other. 

It must not be supposed that he had laid any definite plan 
for seeking the hand of Julie d’Artonne. lie very well 
knew that under existing circumstances such a thing would 
not be listened to for a moment; but, to use a not very ele¬ 
gant but an expressive form of speech, he always considered 
what was upon the cards. Thus there was probably no one in 
the province who had more influence with him than the count. 

After various ceremonial greetings, such as the customs 
of the d^ required, Monsieur d’Artonne opened the business 
which brought him there by saying, “I come to speak with 
you. Monsieur I’Intendant, upon the case of a poor man who 
has been charged by Madame de Baussewith the commission 
of a crime, upon apparently the most frivolous and absurd 
motives. Not being veiy fond of a prison, and somewhat 
impatient of the law’s delay, he made his escape—most for¬ 
tunately for me, I must say; for he was accidentally the 
means, during our late tour, of saving my daughter’s life. 
By my advice he surrendered himself yesterday; and I come 
to request that you would cause him to be examined your¬ 
self, would look into the nature of the charge against him, 
and see whether there is sufficient cause for detaining him in 
prison any longer. If I could prevail upon you personally 
to investigate the matter, I should, I confess, be much gra¬ 
tified; for one cannot expect either such discrimination or 
such decision from inferior officers as from a gentleman of 

ha.vour eminence and authority.” 

rouaiThe intendant heard him to an end without any reply, 
<j by the movement of a muscle. With the greater pm 
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of the world, men are constantly making some sort of answer, 
false or tnie, as the case maj; be, while another is speaking 
to them, cither by some interjected words, some gesture, or 
some ciiange of countenance; but every now and then we 
find an jndividual who possesses from nature, or has acquired 
by ai t, a screen impenetrable to all eyes, by which he shrouds 
his thoughts from those the most anxious to discover them. 
The lace of the intendant was one of these screens: he lis¬ 
tened to whatever was said to him, gravely, attentively, but 
without the slightest variation of look. Ilis eyes did not 
even wink; and whether the subject was grave or gay, pa¬ 
thetic or risible, all remained still. One would have thought 
he was a man destitute of all emotions. 

As soon as Monsieur d’Artonne, however, had concluded, 
he replied, “ It gives me the greatest satisfaction, my dear 
count, to hear any wish of yours, lor to hear is but to satisfy. 
I will have the man brought before me immediately. Madame 
de Ilaussc is now in the toivn, for I saw her carriage pass 
iome ten minutes ago. tihe shall be sent for, too, and the 
matter shall he instantly investigated. She is, I understand, 
in sad distress, poor lady! at the disappearance of her son; 
and you, 1 think, my dear count, roust be somewbat deeply 
aflected by this aflan, if report spealcs true that an alliance 
was in contemplation-” 

“ Itejiort docs not speak true. Monsieur I’lntendant,” ex¬ 
claimed the Count d’Artonne, interrupting him with some 
vehemence. “In disposing of the hand of my daughter, I 
shall bo guided but by one consideration—virtue, honour, and 
high qualities. I need not tell you that Monsieur do Baussc 
possessed none of these.” 

'fhe intendant had quite good enough an opinion of him¬ 
self to imagine that he had a fair chance, and of course his 
prepossessions in favour of hlonsieur dbVrtoniie increased 
ratlicr than diminished. His countenance, however, retained 
its impassibility; no one could have told that the count was 
not describing to him the building of a cow-house, so gravely 
indifi'erent was his face; and his only rejdy was, “ AVe had 
better, perhaps, proceed with the business immediately.” 

Some attendants were summoned by the tinkling of n 
small silver bell which stood upon the table, and an order in 
due form was sent to the lower prison for bringing Jean 
Marais to the intendant’s house. A messenger was then de¬ 
spatched to seek Madame de Baussc through the torni of 
Clermont; after which the high officer and his guest sat 
chatting over the news of the day. Scarcely had five minutes 
elapsed, however, when the doors of the saloon were thrown 
open, and the Bishop of Clermont was announced; whfcii, 
perhaps, was not satisfactory to the Count d’Artonne, the 
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prelate being the brother of Madame de Banase, and one 
vei-y likely to adopt and support her views,' not from any 
conviction that they were right, but from a tender regard frr 
certain good things which the lair marquise had at her ths- 
posal. 

We shall not have much to do, dear reader, with the esti¬ 
mable Bishop of Clermont; but, having an infinite horror of 
all those capricious rules and regulations by which ancient 
critics endeavoured to tie men down and to preA’^ent them 
from following the course of the great teacher Kature, I 
shall' take the liberty of giving a full-length portrait of a 
personage, who had, it is true, no great influence upon the 
fate of our principal characters, but whose class—a class 
luckily now nearly extinct—had a very great influence in¬ 
deed upon the whole world, both in political and religidus 
matters. In doing this, I repeat, I do hut foIloAV Nature; for 
iiow often is it in the march of life that a personage suddenly 
*ppearB before ns, strongly engaging our attention, remark¬ 
able in every respect, vrorthy of j>1iiioaoi)Lical contemplation, 
and occnp 3 nng the whole of our thoughts and attention for a 
short period, but then passing awa\’ inimediatelj' from our 
eyes, never being seen again, and affecting us in no other 
manner than by that moral influence which i.s exercised upon 
each 'human creature by the characters of those with whom 
his mind is brought in contact, either as a sttbject of their 
operation or an active agent himself! 

The Bishop of -Clennont rr-as a man of good familj', some 
five years older than Maflsime de Baiissc. He was now the 
bead of the house, bis older brother having died childless, 
l«it not until he himself had entered the churcli and ob¬ 
tained considerable preferment therein. Ilis family was poor 
in relation to their station in society; and, conscquentlA-, even 
after he had succeeded to his brother’s estates, he experienced 
no regret at having embraced a prdfession in which celibacy 
was o^^ligatorJ^ At first, as a young man, he had felt very 
little disposed to become an ecclesiastic; for his character was 
worldlj’, his passions were strong, bis taste for pleasure rvaa 
acute; and he would have re.^isted, had it been according to 
the usages of his country and his times for the sou of a noble 
familj' to show any choice in regard to the pursuits which 
lay before him. lie had though t it very hard, while at the 
seminary where he was brought up, to forswear those iMul- 
gonces ibr which he felt a strong propensity at an etsrly age; 
but, very soon after he had received the tonsure, he made n 
world of discoveries in regard to the fecilities of cleiical life, 
which taught him to laugh at his former objections, by show¬ 
ing him that his pleasures only obtained an extended sphere 
by the gown that hid them. 
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As soon as this pcrcentioii came uponfcim, he set himself 
to consider h(*w he might best, in the circumstances which 
surrounded him, enjoy life and prolong its enjoyment; mid, 
being of » shrewd. Keen, and unscrupulous character, he 
speedily saw that the path had been clearly marked out by 
personages of his own ■\-iews and inclinations, so that he had 
nothing to do but to follow upon a very beaten track. De¬ 
cency was the first thing to be attended to; and accordingly, 
though a somewhat zealous director of lair penitents, he 
contrived to avoid scandal. The inconvenient rules and re¬ 
gulations which abridged the pleasures of the table were 
without dilRcultj" evaded by any eccle.siastic who knew how 
to make a friend of liis cook, so that public abstemiousness 
Avas fairly compensated by j)rivatc indulgence. A number of 
other little sins, very pleasant to deal with, found a conve¬ 
nient cloak in the robe of the churcli: grasping avarice might 
allege charity as its c.xcuse, and the hand that swept up louis- 
d’ors might cleanse itself by the distribution of livres, the 
daily alius covering the daily exactions. Pride, too, might 
be quietly gratified by sinking the man in the ecclesiastic; 
and th.c lionouv of religion and the church might be the 
watchword, when the real object was that for which''iangel» 
fell. 

lie conqiroheuded the whole scheme at once, and acted 
upon it with great sliiil; taking care, as the very first point 
til the plan, to smooth down all asperities, and to di'ess up 
each of his passions in a garb the most opposite to that which 
it wore with otlicr men. islander and iml^e were unknown 
to the good hiihop, but sometimes they took the form of 
P'atcrnal reproof, sometimes that of benign nngnardedness; 
m'tli a smiling and placid countenance he would Jet drop a 
word that rankled for years; he would disseminate a calumny 
with an expression of disbelief, lie would inquire info tiw 
most indecent particulars, ami regulc his imagination with 
prurient images, from zeal fiir the purity of his dock; and he 
would encourage the licentious jest by a tone of gentleness 
in ids reproof. Wlien it was necessarj'^ to persecute and to 
destroy, the spirit of religious fervour would seize him; and 
v.dien be wished to favour and indulge, Christian charity and 
moderation wore upon his lips. 

Nature, however, has alwa 3 's provided herself with tell¬ 
tales; and the hypocrite has generally phj'sicsd witnesses 
against him which arc difficult to silence. Thus, our Tar- 
tiiffe was “ gros ct yras, et se poriait a menvUh." See him, 
dear reader! see him as he enters the saloon of the inten- 
dant, with that slow, calm, and dignified step, stout and 
overflowiDg with animal health, somewhat corpulent, but not 
greatly soj hia rosy countenance close-^aved and smooth, 
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his fat and luscioxublips hearing a pleasant smile, his watery 
and erotic eyes possessing that peculiar fatness which the in¬ 
sured writers haye pointed out as the characteristic mark of 
the licentious I Look at the well-furnished double-chin 
hanging upon his smooth-plaited band; and mark those largo 
animal ears that rise on either side of his cahttn! Do not 
overlook, either, the large, rounded, weighty calf of his leg, 
and the fine small ankle, before he drops his robe over it, as 
soon as he finds that there are no women in the room; and 
consider well the graceful benignity with which he salutes 
the intendant, and the brotherly love with which he em¬ 
braces his dear cousin D’Artonne! Oh! he is a worthy pillar 
of the church, a noble preacher of a religion of abstinence 
and seM-denial, a proper follower of the meekest and mildest 
of men! 

Hark, too, how he declares to the connt that the pleasure 
of his visit to the intendant is doubled by the unexpected 
satisfaction of finding him there! It is true that his eyes 
were fixed upon the door of the house, from one of the win¬ 
dows of the episcopal residence, at the very moment that 
Monsieur d’Artonno dismounted from his horse; it is true 
that the servants of that gentleman, each of whom he well 
knew, were then standing in the square; it is true Madame 
dc Bausse was at that precise time in his otvn oratory, had 
remarked the count’s visit to the intendant, and had won¬ 
dered aloud what he could want there. But, of course, 
wrapped in heavenly musing, the bishop had neither seen nor 
beard, and was quite taken by surprise at finding his cousin 
in the saloon. 

Monsieur d’Artonne understood him as well, perhaps, as 
one man can understand another; and, therefore, from the 
worthy bishop’s asserting that he was surprised, the connt 
was naturally led to conclude that he caihe thither for the 
purpose of seeing what he was doing, llis reception ol the 
prelate’s gratulations was certainly somewhat cold—^perhaps 
a little embarrassed. It is not always, indeed, easy to know 
how to deal with a disingenuous man; but the intendant 
saved Monsieur d’Artonne any explanations with the bishop, 
by inquiring, after a few brief words, if he could tell where 
Madame de Bausse was to be found in the town, and stating 
the business they were about to proceed with. 

“I left her at the cveche," replied the bishop; “I will see 
in a minute if she be still thereand without waiting to give 
ear to the intendant’s entreaties that he would not take the 
trouble, and offers to send over a messenger to the marquise 
immediately, the bishop walked out of the room, bowing, 
with a thousand smiles, and saying that be would be back 
again without delay. A considerable time, however, elapsed 
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without his making his appearance; and before the prelate 
had returned it was announced to the intcndant that the 
prisoner, Jean Marais, had been brought up, according to 
his directions. An order was given to keep him below for a 
few minutes longer; and at length the folding-doors were 
again tlirown open, and Madame de Bausse entered, leaning 
on her brother’s arm. She was the picture of a faded co¬ 
quette: her dress, which was not of mourning, lor she had 
not yet given up the hope of seeing her son return, was in 
the height of the Parisian fashion, and might have become a 
girl of eighteen or twenty; nor had anything been omitted 
that art could do to lighten the load of years, at least in ap¬ 
pearance. She was at least forty years of age; and, as lier 
spirit was not the most quiet and gentle, those forty years 
had wrought more serious ravages than is usually tlie case; 
but still, what between assistance from the perruquier and 
abundant but judicious dispensation of rouge and other pig¬ 
ments, padded additions to various parts of her person, 
shadings of lace, and ornaments of silk, Madame de Bausse 
might very well pass for thirty-five at the utmost, and usually 
called herself thirty-three; leaving in a sort of misty indis¬ 
tinctness the fact that she had a son whose twentieth birth¬ 
day would return no more, and not attempting to explain 
the phcnomenoit She did indeed usually term the young 
gentleman her boy; but, if his follies were those of extreme 
youth, his vices smacked stfbngly of manhood. 

On the present occasion she was fluttered and agitated. 
Her shrewish black eyes sparkled, her thick silk petticoat 
rustled, and her lip quivered; so that, altliough she bore a 
smile upon her countenance, having been exhorted to mode¬ 
ration by her brother as theycame, the expression was sour 
and petulant, and she evidently met Monsieur d’Artonne 
with not the most placable feelings, seeming to entertain no 
gre.at gratitude towards him for interfering on behalf of poor 
Jean Atarais. The face and manner of the count as he met 
her were peculiarly grave and serious, so that she could not 
accuse him of regarding the painful apprehensions which she 
entertained in respect to the fate of her son with anything 
like levity.; but yet she displayed, in their very first salu¬ 
tation a degree of irritability which somewhat embarrassed 
him. 

Having greeted her kindly, and inquired into her health, 
receiving but a peevish answer, the count, as if for the pur¬ 
pose of doing somethmg—^^vhich as the reader well knows, 
18 not very easy under all circumstances, stretched forth his 
hand to pat the head of a large dog which had followed her 
into the room, calling the animal by its name, as if liimiliar 
with it. The dog, however, seeming to take his tone from 

B 
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liis mistreiis, instantly growled and flew at him, and was only 
driven oir by a severe kick, and the interference of thie 
servants, who were closing the doors of the saloon. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Madame de Bansse, with a bitter smile; 
“poor Noble knows very well that you were never a friend 
of his master, cousin D’Artonne, and that you have come 
here now to protect liis murderer.” 

The count started, with an angry and indignant look. 
“I come here for no such thing, ilenriette,” he replied: 
“ even you yourself are not convinced than any murder has 
been committed at all; and, if the slightest cause could be 
shown for supposing the man guilty, 1 should be the first to 
require that ne be proceeded against in a regular manner; 
but, from all that I have heard, I do not believe that such is 
the case. He saved my daughter’s life, as I wrote to you 
some days ago; and all I desire is, that Monsieur riutondant 
may examine into the aflair at once, in (ndcr that the poor 
fellow may not be kept in prison, which is iu itself sullicient 
piHiishment for a great crime.” 

“Ay!” cried Madame dc Bansse, “you think a great deal 
about your daughter, but nothing about my son; and, as lor 
the rest of the matter, I say this man ought to be kept in 
prison till we can find cut who did murder him and who did 
not.” 

“ Such will be the course, madam,” said the intendant, in 
his calm, grave maimer, “ if there is just cause of suspicion 
against the prisoner. All that the count requires is imme¬ 
diate investigation, and that 1 feel I have no right to refuse. 
The inquiry shall be carried on in your presence, and i 
doubt not that you will be satisfied with the resviU.” 

“ I think my word might be suiilcicnt,” replied Madame 
de Baussc. “I am not supposed to be a per.son—am 1, 
Monsieur I’lntendant, to accuse a mati wrongfully ?” 

“Certainly not, madam,” answered the intendant; “and 
it must be very sati.sfactovy to j'ou to have an opportunity 
of stating the motives of your accusation fully and inime- . 
diately.” 

“ True, my son,” said the bishop; “ but you must recollect 
that tills lady may have strong moral causes of suspicion, 
which do not amount to absolute proofs; she may wish to 
have time to investigate and dcvclope fully the evidence 
against this man, without making indiscreet revelations, 
which might perhaps tend to frustrate the cuds ofi justice.” 

“The police,” replied the intendant, “are the persons 
best fitted by habit, as well as entitled by law, to carry on 
such au inquiry; and in stating the cause of her suspicions 
to me, Madame de Bausse will put the matter in train for 
arriving at a just result. She may do so if she pleases, be- 
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fore I’lc innn is brought up, and I will give all due weight 
to the fiicfs she adduces. Pray bo seated, madam, and in¬ 
form me whether you have discovered anything more than- 
is stated in the first prock verbal upon which the prisoner 
was aiTcstod. I have read the papers, and find it therein 
recited, that, on the day of tho supposed murder, ho was 
absent from the house for two hours; and that a spot ol blood, 
or something like blood, was found upon the braast of his 
.shirt. These, I think, arc the only facts from which we can 
inier a .suspicion.” 

“ And (luhe enough too, I should think,” exclaimed Ma¬ 
dame de I’aussc. 

“IVlien joined with the unaccountable absence of his 
master,” added tho bishop, “the certainty tiiat they went 
out in the same direction together, the Insowledge which we 
have that all the other servants w-ere in the house, and tlie 
fact of my poor nephew having rc])roved this very person 
severely on the jireeeding night, receiving, we understand, a 
very insolent .and threatening reply. Par he it from me, 
however, to insinuate that he may not be able to prove his 
innocence, or that my good cousin B’Artonnc suffers himself 
to be moved by even the' pure spirit of gratitude to favour a 
base assas.sin, because that man saved his daughter’s life. It 
has been currently reported, it is true, that the count had 
always a dislike to my poor nephew; that he said at various 
times very harsh tilings of him; that he magnified any 
jin eiiile follies, and depreciated his many good qualities and 
1 irtues ; hut 1 do not believe a word of it. I believe tliat the 
count may have been actuated solely, in any severity he 
shoivcd toivards my nephew, by high notions of the necessity 
of restraining and reproving youth; and 1 d i lot give the 
slightest credit, I assure you, to ouc-half of the anecdotes 
that are told of Monsieur d’Artonne’s intemperate expres- 
.sior.s rcg.irding the poor hoy.” 

I'lic prelate might have spared his malignant eloqncr.ee: 
it was pouring water upon a rock, as far as the inteudant was 
concerned. That ofiicer heard him tranquilly to the end, 
without the slightest appearance of interest, and then returned 
to the point. “ The chain of facts,” he said, “ is important 
and unless they can he accounted for, or at least some of 
them, may afford grounds for such suspicion as to justify the 
detention of this man; but, as they are all points susceptible 
of explanation, it is right that we should hear what he has 
to say upon the subject. If he refuses, or is incapable of 
giving such explanation, the case will be very much aggra¬ 
vated; and, on the contrary, if his account of all these trans¬ 
actions be satisfactory, the suspicions themselves vanish: 
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therefore, my lord, we have the strongest motive Ibr inquir¬ 
ing into the matter immediately.” 

As he spoke, he rang his bell and ordered Jean Marais to 
be brought in. The first act of the intendant, when the 
prisoner appeared between two archers, was to gaze at him 
fixedly for a moment or two with keen, considering eyes, in 
a manner w'bich might have abashed many a very innocent 
man. Jean Marais, however, was not a person very easily 
abashed, and he underwent the scrutiny with the n\ost per¬ 
fect composure, waiting till the intendant had taken a lull 
survey of his features and person before he made the slightest 
movement, and then merely bowing to Madame de Bausse 
with a placable smile, as he said, “ iSon Jour, niadame!” in a 
tone which certainly implied no malice. 

“Ah! don’t speak to mo, you WTCtch!” exclaimed the 
marquise; “I abhor you! Noble, come hither; don’t go 
near him!” But the dog, without attending to her com¬ 
mands, walked up familiarly to Jean Marais, and put its 
broad nose into his hand. 

“Jean Marais, attend!” said the intendant. “You were 
absent from the house of the Marquise de Bausse for two 
hours on the seventh day of the present month. Where 
were you during that time, and what were you doing?” 

“I walked into Clermont,” replied Jean Marais, without 
the slightest hesitation; “1 went along the bank of tlie river 
tillT came to the path through the fields, by %vhich I pro¬ 
ceeded to Clermont. I met fat Peter Beuvron, and I said 
to him, ‘ Bon jour, gros papa!' to which he replied, ‘ JSoti jour, 
qanache!'" 

“ The walk took you half-an-hour,” said the intendant; 
“what then?” 

“Not quite half-an-hour,” answered Jean Marais: “I go 
fast, sir, when I put my feet to the ground. But what I did 
next was, to take my master’s hat to have a new leather- 
band, according to his orders. I gave it to Martin Orange, 
the hatter; that was the business which took me to Clermont, 
and he can tell whether I was with him or not.” 

“That did not occupy much time,” said the intendant. 
“What did you do next, my good friend? You will still 
have nearly an hour to account for by your own statement.” 

Jean Marais paused for a moment, and the eyes of Ma¬ 
dame de Bausse glistened at what she thought his hesitation, 
while the bishop sat with his two hands on his broad knees, 
and stared in the poor fellow’s face with an intensity that had 
something of triumph in it. 

“Well!” continued the intendant, after waiting an instant. 

“Well, sir,” replied Jean Marais, “if the truth must be 
told in this reverend society, I spent the missing hour with 
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Jeannette Cottille, the little couturiere, whom madame knows, 
for she makes her gowns for her, and puts in the pads about 
the breast and shoulders.” 

Madame de Bausse looked spears and lances at him, but 
Jean Marais himself was as grave as a judge, and the intcn- 
dant also. A sly smile, however, stole over the round rosy 
lace of the bishop; and he gave a sidelong glance to Monsieur 
d’Artonne, who looked down and played with the fringe of 
his sword-belt. 

“Will Jeannette Cottille swear that you spent an hour 
with her on that day?” demanded the intendant. 

“I really don’t know, sir,” repMed Jean Marais: “it de¬ 
pends upon whether she is in a hiunour for telling tlie 
truth.” 

“And when you left her,” continued his interrogator, 
“ what did you do then?” 

“ I walked back again,” answered Jean Marais. 

“ Did you not quarrel -with your master the night before?” 
demanded the intendant. 

“No, sir,” replied the prisoner; “but he quarrelled -with 
me.” 

“ Give your own account of what occurred on that occa¬ 
sion,” said the officer. 

“ Oh 1 of course he will tell a fine string of lies!” exclaimed 
Madame do Bausse. 

“No, 1 will not, indeed, madam,' rejoined Jean Marais; 
“ merely out of policy, I will tell the whole truth; for false¬ 
hood, in a dangerous case such as mine, is like paint tjpon an 
old woman, soon foimd out, and maldng that which it rests 
upon look all the uglier. I did not tic Monsieur de Bausse’s 
cravat to his taste, and he vow'ed I did it on purpose. I 
assured him I did not, and we tried it again, but it was worse 
than before; and then he got very angry, and struck me on 
the face, which made my nose bleed; so then I told him that 
1 was a servant, but not a slave, and that I would not remain 
with him.” 

“ 'Tis all false together!” cried Madame de Bausse, her eyes 
flaming and her cheeks red. “ I knew he would manufacture 
a lie; but, if his mere word is to be believed, there is no use 
of any inquiry at all. It is all false together, ISdonsieur 
rintendant.” 

“ It seems very like it, indeed, madam,” said the inten¬ 
dant, in his usual tone. “ It is scarcely possible to believe 
that the Marquis de Bausse should so forget himself to a 
servant; and, if the servant made him such a reply, why did 
he not send him away directly?” 

“ Because I knew too many of his secrets,” answered Jean 
Marais, in an indifferent tone; “ and, as for this part of the 
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Story, I related every word of it the same night to Morris, 
the lacquey. He is now in the town with raadaine’s carriage, 
for I saw him as I came along from the prison. You can 
send for him and inquire; he will tell you the same talc.” 

“If he docs, I will discharge him that minute!” exclaimed 
Madame de Banssc. 

The intendant looked at her, hut said nothing. The ex¬ 
pression of his countenance could scarcclj' he said to change, 
so slight was tlic difference; and yet it was easy to see ti.at 
he thought'the lady a great fool. 

“Ifind it asserted here,” he continued, addressing Jean 
Marais after a momentary^ause, “ that you and hlousicur tie 
Baussc left the chateau together, and took the same road. 
Where did you part ftom himV” 

“ At the end of the avenue,” rejdied Jean Marais. “ lie 
stopped to sjieak with Allard, the farmer, and they walked 
away together on the Kiom road, while 1 went oil my wiy 
to Clermont.” ■ 

At this moment the hishop, who had heun conversing in a 
low voice witli Madame tic Baussc, rose, as if to take his 
leave, saying, “ As I tliink that this m.atter is very likely to 
affect the man’s life. Monsieur I’liiteiitlant, it does not be¬ 
come me, as a hishop of a chmch of mercy', to take any 
further part in the proceedings.” 

“ Stop one moment, Monsieur de Clermont,” replied the 
intendant. “ Take away the Y>risoner, arclicrs, and kcc)> 
him below for a little. One of ytm go to the carriage of 
hladame de Bausse, and bring hither the lacqnej' named 
Mtirris, not snil'cring him to interchange a word with any one 
by' the way. Let another be sent for Jcaimettc t'ottille, the 
coaUiriire; and mind-” 

“I really'must take my leave,” said the hishop; “m\' 
time is growing short. I have duties to perform, my son.” 

“ So have I, reverend sir,” replied the intendant, holding 
him by the edge of the robe; “ but 1 rcaJly must detain you 
for one minute.—Do as i.eommand you,” he continued, ad¬ 
dressing the archers, who had lingered as if in doubt. “ 1 
really must detain you for one minute, to perform an act 
well becoming your -i^acred character, which is, to persuaile 
your fair sister not to discharge this servant of hers for tell¬ 
ing the truth, as she threaten.?. You will easily perceive that 
it will give an appearance pf injustice and passion to her 
proceedings, of which they arc doubtless totally; devoid, and 
at the same time it will be unchristian and unjust. More¬ 
over, I fear, if she do not -withdraw the threat, that my 
office will compel me to take unpleasant measures in regard 
to a person thus endeavouring by menaces to turn aside the 
course of justice.” 
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“Oh! It was but an ebullition of an^er,” replied the 
bishop, “easily excused in a mother who has lost her son. 
It was never intended seriously, of course; and I am .sure 
she will rclrain from, any expressioa of the same kind in 
future.” 

The bishop sat down again by Madame de Bausse, to speak 
with her for a moment, and there he remained, notwithstand¬ 
ing his previous anxiety to dcpai’t. AVhat had been his 
purposes we must not take upon ourselves to assert; but it 
is clear that, as soon as he found tliat the archers were too 
far gone for him to reacli the il«ccli.e before them, he was less 
desirous of quitting the saloon than before. 

Jeannette Cottillc and the lacquey Morris arrived at the 
same time, hut the intemlant thought lit to examine the fair 
conturihre first. She was a pretty-looking young woman, 
apparently not ovei'burdencd with modesty, though frank 
and simple enough in her demeanour; and, when asked if 
Jean Jilarais had lately passed anj^ time with her, she replied 
at o;!ce, “ Ah, pauviv (/argon! 1 know they have been accus¬ 
ing him of things he never committed, and I’ll tell the truth, 
whatever comes of it; for it can do him no harm. I’m sure, 
though it may do some to me. The last time I saw him was 
on the seventh of this month, and then he came and sjieiit 
an hour with me.” 

“You hove learned your tale, child!” cried Miidarao de 
Baujjse in a sharp tone. “ Ilow should you recollect so pat 
ihox it was the seventh?” 

•■01'.! I can tell you very well, madam,” answered the 
girl: “ Iliad promised your maid Mathilde to send home, on 
that day, your fiilse-” 

Madame de Bausse waved her hand, impatiently exc''alm* 
ing, " I dare say you knew all about it.” 

The seamstress was about to reply, and her rojoirider 
might not hove been much to the satisl'aclioii of Madame de 
Biuissc; blit the intendant interposed gravely, demanding, 
“ jU wmit hour did you see him?” and on Jeannette reply¬ 
ing, “At twelve o’clock exactly; I know it quite well, lor 
luy two girls had just gone to their dinner,” he nodded his 
liead, slowly saying, “That will do; you may retire. Brhig 
in the lacquey.” 

Morris was accordingly ushered into the saloon, looking 
somewhat white at finding himself in the hands of lan archer. 
Madame de Bausse fidgeted- upon her chair, and went the 
length of nodding, winking, and shrugging at him. The 
intendant, on the contrary, told him to tell the truth, and 
that'he had nothing to fear; adding, with a degree of stern¬ 
ness in his tone, “ The slightest prevarication will convey 
you to prison. Now, mark!” he contuiued—“ I find it stated 
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that a quarrel took place between Monsieur de Bausse and 
his valet, Jean Marais, on the night of the sixth of this month. 
Do you know anything of it?” 

“ Yes, monscigneur," replied the man: “a quarrel did take 
place, and a very bad quarrel too; for -” 

llis eye caugnt the expression of Madame de Bausse’s 
countenance at that moment, and he paused and hesitated. 

“ Were you ever in prison?” demanded the intendant; “ if 
not, you are very likely to be there within five minutes, 
should you suffer a sign from any one to prevent you from 
telling the truth. Finish out what you were about to saj'.” 

“ 1 say, then,” continued the man, “ tliat it was a very bad 
quarrel, too; for Jean came down with his nose bleeding, and 
told me his master had struck him.” 

“ Was the blow a severe one?” demanded the intendant; 
“ was it bleeding much?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied the lacquey: “ a drop or two had fallen 
upon the breast of his shirt, and there was some on his 
handkerchief, but it soon stopped." 

“ Do you know if the valet threatened his master in con¬ 
sequence?” demanded the intendant. 

“Ob, j’cs,” exclaimed the lacquey; “he threatened to 
leave him immediately—at least, so he told me.” 

“ But do you think,” inquired his interrogator, “ that the 
marquis bad any particular dislike to this man, Jean Marais, 
which made him strike him?” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” replied the man: “he has done the same 
to us all at different times, but we did not mind it. He once 
threw a boot at my head.” 

Not a muscle of the intendant’s face moved; but, telling 
the lacquey he might retire, he ordered the prisoner to be 
brought before him. 

“Jean Marais,” he said, as soon as he appeared, “you 
have been accused of a serious crime, and in consequence of 
that accusation you have been committed to prison till such 
time as it was possible to investigate the founds of the 
charge against you. You foolishly and rashly made your 
escape from the hands of justice, and might have subjected 
yourself to severe punishment on that account. Your sub¬ 
sequent voluntary surrender may be received as atonement 
for the offence; and, the accusation having been now sifted 
and inquired into, I find that there is not the slightest motive 
or cause whatsoever for suspecting you- of the crime with 
which you have been charged. You are, therefore, from 
this moment at liberty, and may go whithersoever you 
please.” 

“ Mighty well!" cried Madame de Bausse, rising indig¬ 
nantly; “ mighty welll So I am told I have brought an 
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nnfonnded accusation—am I? Well, I will take care that 
this is made known. I wsh you go^ morning, sir; I wsh 
you good morning. This is fine justice, indeed, when a lady 
of my rank and station is not to be believed against a valet* 
de-chambrc!” 

“Good morning, madam,” replied the imperturbable in- 
tendant, bowing low and calmly; “good morning, Monsiciu: 
de Clermont. Monsieur d’Artonne, I am obliged to you for 
urging me to give this case immediate attention. Ji there 
anything else 1 can do to serve you?” 

CHAPTER XV. 

It was in the afternoon of the same day of which we have 
just been speaking, that Francis de Langy and his friend the 
coimt stood in one of the old-fashioned rooms of the Chateau 
d’Artonne, relating to the countess and Julie what had taken 
place at Clermont. The count touched upon the particulars 
but lightly, indeed, and came rapidly to the conclusion—Jean 
Marais’ exculpation and liberation. Julie remained thought- 
fid; and, although she expressed much satisfaction at the 
residt, Francis de Langy could not help fancying that she 
was somewhat more grave than might have been expected. 
The gratification of Madame d’Artonne was much more ap¬ 
parent and vivacious, and the girl of fifteen seemed to have 
changed places with the woman of seven or cight-and- 
thirty. 

While the countess was thus congratulating herself upon 
the deliverance of the person who had saved her child’s fife, 
one of the servants, who had not accompanied the party on 
their tour, entered the room to announce that Jean Marais 
had arrived at the chateau, according to the orders he had 
received from Monsieim d’Artonne. 

“ Send him in, send him in,” said the count; and, the mo¬ 
ment after, our respectable friend Jean Marais stood bowing 
before the assembled party, with a face full of perfect satis¬ 
faction, and though respectftd, certainly impudent enough. 

The count received his thanks with grace and dignity, 
merely saying, with a shght inclination of the head, “I merit 
no gratitude, my good fHend, having merely fulfilled my 
promise.” 

“ That is what I am so grateful for, sir,” replied Jean 
Marais, “ as it is what no one has a right to expect from an¬ 
other in this world.” 

“ Now, Francis,” whispered the count, “ let us, see the 
result of your experiment.” 

And Francis de Langy, with a little of the embarrassed 
timidity of youth, looked round, and then said, “Well, Jean 
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Marais, Monsieur d’Artonne has acquittsd himself o.' his 
shore of gratitude towards'you.” 

“Not quite,” said Monsieur d’Artonne; “but never 
mind-” 

“ I have as yet done nothing to show mine,” continued the 
young gentleman; “ and I have the permission of the viscount 
to do the best I can to testify my sense of the service you 
lately rendered me. You expressed a great wish to enter 
into my service, or that of the Count d’Artonne. Now, it is 
not convenient for him to receive you into his family, as he 
has no vacant place; hut I will ofier 5 'ou your choice of two 
tilings. Here is a purse containing a hundred louis: I will 
either give you that at once as a reward for what you have 
done, or I will take you as my valct-de-chambre. But I 
must warn you that, in the latter case, your conduct must be 
somewhat more strict and regular than perhaps it has hitherto 
been; for Monsieur do St. Medard, though he is a kind and 
liberal master, and not at all inclined to be severe upon 
venial errors, is of a determined and immoveable nature, and 
■K'ill not pass over anything that he may consider an indica¬ 
tion of a bad and depraved heart. Your wages will ho the 
same as those of Ins own valet; and having stated the matter 
fairly to you, you can now make your choice, and either take 
the place, such as I liave represented it, or the gold, and with 
that little fortune seek another sitnatiou, where perhaps you 
may be more at your ease. Would you like some time to 
consider your determinationV” 

“Oh, no, sir,” replied Jean IMarais, laughing; “I do not 
want cv'en a single moment to consider: iny determination is 
made already. First imimlses are not always the best, but 
they are always the pleasantest to follow.” 

“ Then I suppose you will take the purse, and leave the 
placeV” said Mojisicur d’Artonne. 

“ Oh dear, no, sir,” replied Jean Marais; “I will do no¬ 
thing of the kind. The place for me, if you please, and the 
purse for the baron’s pocket.” 

“ I thought so,” said Julie, with a well-pleased smile, little 
fancying that to an ob.'=crvant eye the look and the words, 
common and meaningless as they might seem, would betray 
more of tile secrets of the heart than she might be very wil¬ 
ling sliould appear. 

Jean Marais saw all about it in a moment; and Madame 
d’Artonne said to herself, “The girl who thinks the situation 
of his servant so desirable would not very much object to be 
his wife.” 

The valet, however, bowed low to the young lady, reply¬ 
ing, “ Thank you, mademoiselle, for doing me justice. I 
could not hesitate a moment, under any circumstances, be- 
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tween a good situation, which I hope long to retain, and a 
hundred louis, which most likely would be gone to-morrow. 
But, besides, I take a very particular interest in this young 
gentlcpjan, and have more motives for attaching myself to 
him than one.” 

“Indeed!” said Francis de Langy; “may 1 ask what?” 

“ Oh, sir,” replied Jean Marais, witli one of Ids light but 
somewhat sarcastic laughs, “ they are, first and foremost, be¬ 
cause I think ji-ou a very charming and excellent young 
gentleman; and, secondly, because my family are not a little 
indebted to yours. An excellent relation of mine, now Mar¬ 
guerite Latouches, formerly Marguerite Lemairc, was once 
lemmc-de-cbambre to the marquise, your mother, who mar¬ 
ried her to my good uncle Gerard." 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Francis de Langy; “are you fheir 
nephew? As you must Icnow well then, slie was, moreover, 
my foster-mother.” 

“Exactly,” said Jean Marais, somewhat drily; but the 
moment alter he added, in a very difl'erent manner, “ Ay, 
sir, and many is the time you have sat upon my knee w'hen 
you were a cliild, and 1 was a youth younger than you 'are 
now.” •i':,..- 

There is something in the memory of early years and 
young affections which wakes up in the breast, even of ,the 
hardened and criminal, and still more in ^he heart of the 
light, the thonglitlcss, and the vicious, sweeter and holier 
feelings, wliiqjj, however transitor}' they may be in them¬ 
selves, have still a purifying influence of shorter or longer 
duration, according to circumstances, but ever feuding through 
regret towards repentance. Tliose feelings, for the time, too, 
afiect the outward man; and though he may struggle against 
them, and strive to cover them with the light and sparkling 
veil of careless gaiety, or the thick cloak of dogged resolu¬ 
tion, they will still give a more thoughtliil or a more tender 
character to the look and nsanner of him who experiences 
them, and tell the bcholdei that the heart within is touched. 
Such was the case in the present instance with Jean Marais; 
and as he nttei’cd the words, “ Alany is the time you have 
sat upon my knee when yon were a child, and 1 was a youth 
younger than you are now,” the light air of gay eftrontery 
died away, his tone was softened and saddened, and dropping 
his eyes to the floor, he fell into a fit of thought. 

“ Well,” said the Count d’Artonne, after a moment’s pause, 
“all these circumstances will form a bond between ymm 
young master and yourself, which, I trust, may lead you to 
serve him faithfully and well; and now yon must make imy 
steward take care of j'ou while we have still the honour and 
i|ie pleasure of liis company at the Chateau d’ArtoniK;.” 
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“I will serve him, sir, better perhaps than he thinks,” re¬ 
plied Jean Marais; and making a low bow, he was retiring 
n'Oiii the room, when Francis called him back again, sa^ng, 

I must not make my poor service your only reward, Jean 
Marais; that will not be sufficient recompense: here are fifty 
out of the hundred louis for you; and I may promise, at the 
end of the year, if your conduct receives the approbation of 
Monsieur de St. Medard, he will bestow upon you the other 
fifty, both as a reward for the past and an encouragement for 
the future.” 

Jean Marais took the money without the slightest affecta¬ 
tion of reluctance, replying gaily, “ I will be a very good 
young man indeed, sir. I have heard folks declare that vir¬ 
tue is its own reward; and, like other hard-working people, 
it has but poor pay, it is true; but, depend upon it, it never 
works so well as when it has something to work for.” 

“ I have an account to settle with you too, Jean Marais,” 
said the Count d’Artonne; “but really I hardly know what 
to offer you as a recompense. However, if you will think 
over the matter, and let me know anything that you desire, 
if it be in reason I will not deny it to you. Take time to 
consider.” 

“No,sir; I do not want time,” replied Jean Marais; “being 
now a rich man and well provided for, 1 have but one thing 
to ask of anybody under heaven, and am only afraid that you 
mayn’t think it quite reasonable.” 

“ Let me hear what it is,” said tlie count. 

“ Oh! it’s a long story, sir,” replied Jean Marais. 

“ Always an unreasonable thing in itself,” answered Mon¬ 
sieur d’Artonno. “ However, w'c have a little time before the 
intendant comes to dinner; so, if it be not so long as one of 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi’s romances, we shall get through 
it.” 

“Well, then, sir,” reph'ed Jean Marais, “there is a poor 
fellow in the lower prison at Clermont, n.amed Antoine Bure, 
who is charged witli poaching on your lands-” 

“ Oh! I know all about that story,” exclaimed the count; 
“ but what is your request?” 

“ That you would withdraw tl»e charge, sir,” said Jean 
/Marais, boldly. “Poor fellow' he is as good a creature as 
■/ji^er lived.” 

i ■ The count waved his hand. “You need not enter into the 
epi^tion,” he answered gravely; “ I am sorry to say I cannot 
gnmt your request. You must think of something else.” 

Jean Marais looked down mid bit his lip; Francis de Langy 
^turned his eyes upon the count, with some mortification and 
disappointment in his countenance; and Julie gazed at her 
ikftter for a moment with evident surprise, but then caught 
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his hand with n gay smile, exclaiming, “ He is jesting, he is 
jesting. I see it on the corner of his lip; he is jesting.” 

“No, indeed,” said the count, smiling likewi.se; “I am 
speaking tlie plain truth, Julie. I cannot withdraw the 
charge, because—have withdrawn it already. It was made 
during our absence, without my consent; and, as I think the 
punishment in this country very much too great for the 
offence, the moment I heard of it I gave orders to stop all 
proceedings on my part. Jean Marais must, therefore, think 
of something else; for I trust that Antoine Bure will be at 
liberty to-morrow.” 

“ I have thought of something else already, sir,” cried 
Jean Marais. “Yon shall let me carry him the nows, sir, and 
tell him that you did it by your own act, without any solici¬ 
tation.” 

“That as you please,” replied the count; “but as I see 
you have not yet decided upon the recompense for saving my 
daughter’s life which you would most desire, take time,'^ as I 
said before, to consider of it, and let me know when you 
have made up your mind.” 

jVlmost as he spoke, the sound of wheels rolling over the 
stones of the court-yard announced the coming of a visiter, 
and, going out with ceremonious politeness to receive him, 
the count met the intendant at the door of the chateau, and 
returned with him to the room where the rest of the party 
were assembled. It is scarcely possible to describe the man¬ 
ner of this w'orthy officer of the crown, as he entered and 
paid his respeAs to the Countess d’Artonne and Julie, with¬ 
out combining incompatibilities. It was perfectly easy, and 
yet it was restrained; but itw'aswith that sort of resti'aint 
which depended upon his own will, upon his own habits; it 
was not in the sliglitest degree the restraint of awku'ardnesi 
or uncertainty. You saw that he tvas doing nothing by 
imptilse; that in the smallest as well as in the greatest he 
had a guard upon every word, look, and movement; that 
his mind was present in everything; that he did all that he 
wished to do, and yet did not do one-half that other men 
would have done who sought to make themselves agreeable. 
1 am not sure that there is any English expression by which 
I can convey to the reader exactly what 1 mean, and even 
in French 1 must do it by negatives. To borrow an ex¬ 
pression from that language, however, he had no abandon; 
and yet there was something powerful and striking in the 
very n)astcry of himself rvhich he .seemed to possess.- All 
that is deep and unapproachable, whether moral or physical, 
is generally impressive. It matters not much whetner it be 
great or whether it ho little, whether it he pleasing or 
whether it be displeasing; the very act of baSing our efforts 
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to penetrate it implies power, and the idea of power is almost 
always more or less productive of the sublime. Sometimes, 
indeed, the smallest image which can be presented to the 
human mind, when combined even remotely with the iact 
of power, ^ves birth to the sublime in the highest and most 
overwhelming degree; and, of all the images by which the 
Hebrew prophets and poets have endeavoured to convey to 
narrow humanity some conception of the Almighty, the most 
awful is found in “ the still small voice.-’ 

But to return to lower things. In seeing the man tve speak 
of, one felt from his very aspect that there was a mind of 
no ordinaiy power beneath, There might also be violent 
passion---: one suspected it; one lancied that it was so; and 
yet on could not tell why. It was, in fact, as when one 
^e-i on a tiger walking calmly and majestically up and 
down his den, with a step as noiseless as that of a cat; we 
see the terrible strength that lies in those gliding and easy 
limbs, and divine the fierce and bloodthirsty spirit tliat dwells 
in that tranquil and graceful form. 

We cannot pause upon all that took place during dinner, 
90 r ^ve even any speciiueu of the conversation that ])assed 
between the parties there present. With every one but the 
iatendant the reader is already well acquainted, and thcrelbre 
it is upon his conduct that we must principally dwell, lie 
did not speak much; but what he did say was always to the 
point, clear, accurate, and sometimes briJliant; but the most 
sparkling things lie uttered were so easy in manner, that tlie 
hearer was impressed with tlic conviction that he could say 
more sparkling things still; and so little did he seem to value 
the powers which lie displayed, that one I'clt inclined to 
suppose he showed hut a small part of the treasures of his 
mind. To Madame d’Artonne he paid marked and peculiar 
attention, listened to her with that silent flattery which is so 
capth'ating, and answ^ered but briefly, more in comments on 
what she liad said than by obscrv.ations of bis own. To 
Monsieur d'Artonne his demeanour was the same as vve have 


depicted it in the morning. With Julie he conversed only 
once or twice, but then with a bland smile and look of in¬ 
terest. Of Francis de Langy he took no notice whatsoever, 
and he did so on purpose. If the young gentleman spoke 
upon any occasion, he never interrupted him: ho showed 
hka no rudeness whatsoever; but, the moment Francis had 
done, he broached some new topic, as if he had not heard a 
word tile other had uttered, or judged his observatioiis un¬ 
worthy of any attention. 

Had Francis de I/mgy been of a -vain or conceited chtmacter, 
he would have been bitterly mortified; as it was, he was not 
pl^ed. But) though he was by no means self-sufficient or 
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arrogant in dispositinn, yet he felt within his own breast 
powers of mind and energies of character which the super¬ 
cilious inattention even of a man of great intellect could not 
keep down. To him the dinner passed off unpleasantly. 
But let ns inquire what was the cflect upon the mind ol Julie 
d’Artonne. It was very strange: in listening to the words 
of the iiitcndant, in marking his demeanour, there was some¬ 
thing that she shrank from, she knew not what; and yet she 
could not help listening, she could not help oi)serving with 
eager interest. There was a sort of fascination about him, 
unpleasant, yet strong—stronger, perhaps, than if he had 
paid her marked attention, and in some degree mingling 
iiflniiration with dislike. It was like the fabled fascination 
oi' tlxe serpent upon the bird, and ■was in fact painful; yet, 
theugh she strove to withdraw her attention, she could not 
do so. 

But let not the reader suppose there ivas anything un¬ 
common in her feelings: the same effect is produced every 
day by the same qualities, though perhaps not aln-ays to the 
same c;:tcnt: it is woman's nature to look up, aijcl great 
powers have always great command over her. U'iiethor 
there he such a thing as animal magnetism or not, there is 
cerlaiiily such a thing as mental magnetism; but it happens, 
sometimes happi]3-, sometimes unhappily, that in the breast 
of woman love and admiration are two ])erfcctly''distinct 
thiiigs. They may be combined, hnt, far from being alwaj'S 
so, are very often separate; and the man whom a woman 
admires the mast is not uufroquently the one of all others 
for whom she could feel the least tcndcrriess. 

Did .Julie then admire tlic intendaut? After a certain 
fashion she assurcdlj’ did; she did so more than he deserve'd, 
hut not in the waj' he would have liked. It was the admira¬ 
tion of astonishment rather than of pleasure; nor was it 
unnatural th.nt, while she gave him little credit for qualities 
of (lie heart, she should give him too great credit for high 
qualities of mind. The fair '.aud soft companiotis of our 
tronhlons ptith arc, by Nature’s will, beings of trust anil * 
confidence; tlicy need hard teaching in the ways of life to 
make them think that things arc not as they seem. Vdhere 
man will pause till he has examined, will try talent and 
genius by a thousand touchstones, and not be satisfied till he 
18 sure that it is gold indeed, woman will hut too often take, 
unweighed, uncriticised, a gilded bauble, and hold it as a 
jewel of high price, till it tarnishes under her toucli, and she 
finds too late now worthless was the thing she valued. The 
air and the assumption of great abilities, unless the hollo'wness 
of the pretence be very apparent indeed, is generally enough 
or her; and it is not wonderful that in this case, w'bere there 
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was an intellect of great power, Julie should give him’who 
possessed it credit for more than really belonged to him, and 
take upon trust all that he assumed. But she never dreamt 
that any other feeling could be supposed to have a share in 
her breast .towards a man some thirty years older than her¬ 
self; and, luckily for them both, nmher did Francis de 
Langy. He disliked the intendant, with that sort of keen 
distaste which a young man of genius always entertains to¬ 
wards a supercilious though talented man or the world who 
under-estimates his abilities, with that longing for strife 
with him, either physical or intellectual, which an eager 
spirit always feels towards the arrogant assumption of supe¬ 
riority ; ■ but jealousy had no share in his sensations. He was 
glad, however, when the intendant retired, which was about 
an hour before nightfall, and still more glad when Julie' 
d’Artonne reminded her mother that she had promised to 
walk round the gardens and the park. 

Each sensation of the human heart seems naturally to re¬ 
quire some peculiar and appropriate place for its full develop¬ 
ment, and none more eagerly than love. The counterfeit 
passion may reign in gay saloons and lighted halls, or in 
darker and more confined dwellings, and revel amidst noise 
and confusion, the vain clatter of tongues, and all the empty 
luxury of art, feeling itself there most at home where nature 
is most excluded; but the pure, high love of the young and 
unperverted heart always longs for the presence of calm and 
sublime things—^the free air, the wide sky, the sunny verge 
of the sparkling ocean, fields, mountains, woods, and all those 
objects that make the soul thrill with vague memories or 
fancies of an earlier and a holier state, when love was the 
brightest flower of paradise. The narrow and confined walls 
of houses built with hands seem to oppress and keep in the 
divine spirit within us, and Francis de Langy longed to be 
■with her in the midst of the splendid scene that surrounded 
them. 

Madame d’Artonne replied that she was too much fatigued, 
hut bade the two young people go themselves; and Monsieur 
d’Artonne promised to follow them soon. 

They went out together, the lover and the beloved—so 
young, so very young, to feel such emotions, and yet expe¬ 
riencing them strongly, deeply, truly, with no difference be¬ 
tween their sensations and those of manhood’s love except 
the purity of early youth. They wandered on, they saw 
beautiful scenes, they heard the sweet sounds of evening, 
they gazed upon the glowing sky, and, drinking in from the 
cup of Nature deep and congenial draughts of heaven’s own 
poetfy, tliey lived for a brief space in that dreamy enjoyment 
Jn which there is no current of thought, no distinctness of 
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idea, but that mere sensation of enjoyment which perhaps 
may approach near to the happiness of an after-state, when 
all the glory of God shall give full fruition to the unfettered 
souls of the blessed. 

They were seated side by side upon a fragment of basaltic 
rock, a wild ash-tree'waving its feathery branches above 
their heads, the giant mountains of Auvergne stretching blue 
upon the left, the gorgeous setting of a summer day’s sun 
flooding with rosy light the glowing sky before them, the 
sparkling stream glistening in the valley beneath, love in 
their hearts and tranquillity all around, when Julie’s father 
ai>proached, seeing them before he was seen, and looking 
npon them with the mingling tenderness of memory and 
hope. When they did notice him, neither of them moved, 
for they had nothing to conceal, nothing that shunned the 
eye of those whom they reverenced. Julie held out her 
hand to her father as he came near, asking, “ Is not this 
beautiful?” and rc|);ying, with more than one meaning in his 
words, he said, “licautifid, indeed, my dear child!” 

Monsieur d’Artonne sat down beside them, and gazed in 
silence for several minutes over the prospect. At length his 
C3'e3 filled with tears, for it is only to the breast of rmuthful 
innocence that such moments bring enjojunent unmingled 
with regret. Each step that man takes forward in life 
tramples down some flower; and, when he pauses for a mo¬ 
ment to look around him, he must needs give a tear to all 
which those footstci)s have destroyed. 

The emotion was transitory, however, from whatever cause 
it sprung; and, banishing all memories, the count joined with 
tlie two young beings beside him in the enjoyment of tlie 
present hour, lie gave himself up to happiness; and, when 
lie turned to walk back with them towards the chateau, a 
ILcling of repose and peace reigned in his breast, as well as 
in theirs. 

liow rarely in this life is such a sensation anything but the 
hivbingcr of agitation and care! Whether it was or was not 
so in t he present instance, the reader who goes on with me 
will know. 


CIIAPTEK XVI. 

“IIestj'ou merry!” says one of our friends in Shakspere;. 
but, assuredly, it would have been a ve^ unnecessary bene¬ 
diction if addressed to our good friend Jean Marais; for his 
was a nature in which merriment w'as so inherent, that it 
would have needed an ocean of sorrow and a bucketful of 
philosophy to drown out the sparkling flame of his gaiety. 
Hot at all, not at all!” he cried, as he sat in a chamber 
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of the Chateau d’Artonne, wliich served the purposes of 
what we call tlic servants’ hall in England, with Madame 
d’Artonne’s pretty lad5’’s-inaid beside him, a somewhat grim- 
looking valet-dc-chambre opposite, and three or four other 
servants aroimd. “Not at all, niy gogd friend; fortunate, in¬ 
stead of unfortunate, in having been in a prison without de¬ 
serving it. it shows one life, and makes one love liberty the 
more. Besides, what has been tlie result? If tl'.o bird hud 
not been in a cage, it ivould never have escaped Ifoin a cage, 
aiid I should have been j ogging on in the service ofMathunc 
de Ihuisse, as dull and ph)dding a fellow as thysell', Beler.’" 

The other servants chuckled; and Peter himseli’, ivisli a 
grim and not very well-pleased smile, replied, “ Plodding;, 
but not dull, Jean Marais, as you niaj' some day discover.” 

“Discover!” cried Jean Marais, laug’uing aloud, and turn¬ 
ing a mcn-y glance at the ieimuc-dc-chaiu!)rc, between v/hons 
and tlic valet there e.dslc:! an uncoiifirincd /on'rc.wr, v.-!uch 
was likely, imlcss nipped In the l>ud, to hear the ii uit of ina- 
triniony. “Does the lellowtakc me IbrChrislophcr Cohiin- 
busV No, no —1 am no discoverer; and if I diil go upon 
such a voyage, it would be into some deeper sea than your 
brains, Master Peter.” 

“ The discovery may come isiion you, wdictlicr you like it 
or not,” replied Peter, signiheantly, and with a good many of 
the pasrioiis that rve pray .-igainst very busy in his breast, for 
no man is insensible of the danger ol' being ridiculed in tiie 
jireccnce of a woman vrl.om he loves. I!iit Jean Marais we ■ 
not a person to pay tlio slightest attention to citiicr hosiiL’ 
hints or glances; and the only efieet whlcli the valet's inch;;-- 
nation had upon him was to make him commence a scries o' 
very decided, and, to say the truth, somewhat sacces.d'ul gal¬ 
lantries tow.ards the pretty lady’s-maid, which kept iiic IJoud 
of his riv;d in a vehement ferment for the ncRt haif-I.'onr. 

Now, this Peter, as lie was called, oth.erwise I’eter Ncri, 
was by no means a despicable (ipponont in point ol per.=oiir.’ 
strength. 11 is father had been an It.’iliaii, settled in France 
in days of yore, and exercising the ivorshijiful trade of pos- 
turc-ma-stcr and sword-{dayer; some said, indeed, that he 
had added other vocations, which did not so much covet the 
light; and from his happy union with a femmc-dc-chamhre, 
■who had, to use a familiar phrase, feathered her nest somc- 
wliat better than might have been expected, sprang the indi- 
■vidual who now occupied the important post of valet-dc- 
chambre to the Count d’Artonne. He wgs a tall and sturdy 
personage, possessing united the high qualities of his father 
and his mother; but, at the same time, it must be acknow¬ 
ledged to his honour, that in the service of his master, which 
he had now graced for nearly ten years, he had shown no 
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grcato!- inclination to pilfer than was justified by the customs 
and jirivileges of his calling. He was of a sullen and some¬ 
what morose disposition, and, as many men are found to bo 
ill this world, unattachable by any feeling but one, and that 
an animal feeling. IJius, as may be supposed, he was not 
greatly loved by any one in the household except the lady's- 
maid, w'.iom he bad singled out liir the object of his soiifary 
aii'ectioii; and the other servants were glad to see him an¬ 
noyed, ultile her partisanship was neutralized by the gay 
bliuidisLinents of Jean Marais. 

'I'hc reader, if he have seeu even but little of the world, 
will very easily conceive the gradual progress of a quarrel 
from taunts and irritation, through various stages, to the 
climax of a corporeal encounter; -and at the end of hail-an- 
bour thuu the time at which we opened the scene whereof 
we now treat, Jean Marais walked round'thc table and seized 
Moii.>it:;ir I'icrrc by the throat. The women .scre.inicd and 
called out, all the men talked and endeavoured to part them, 
r.ncl tl’.ey themselves struggled together with a fierceiieSs and 
vigour which threatened .sjiecdily to end the cont est by knock- 
in;' tile brains of either one orthc i.ther out ag.ainst the wall. 
'The room in which tliis scone took place was a long narrow 
hall, witli a door at one end and a iviiidow at the other, which 
window looked out into a little green patch shaded by lime- 
trees, and separated from the rest of the park bj' a road 
nhich led up towards the hills. 

Jt so happened that, in the very height of the contention 
within, Jnlic, Trancis de Tangy, and the Oomit d’Artonne 
were wu.lking slowly and thoughtfully along this very road, 
on their return to the chateau; and, the windows being open, 
tlic niin'.f’..'d yell issued forth and reached their ears. 

“ li’hat is the meaning of tliisV” exclaimed the count. 
■‘(.)ur quiet house is seldom disturbed by such noises as this. 
f!o on—1 will follow you directly;” and, approaching one of 
the iiimiuierahle .side-doors which decorated the French cha¬ 
teau of that period, he entered the house and walked straight 
to the hall. For a moment the belligerent partie.s did not 
perceive his jircsencc; but a cry of “ The count! tlic count!” 
from the rest of the servants made them iiausc liir an instant, 
and Jean Marais took his hands from his adversarj-’s throat, 
l^etcr Neri, however, thought he had gained an advantage 
by this movement which was not to be lost, and darted upon 
him again like a tiger, under the very eyes of his master. 
But he had made a mistake. J'ean Marais was perfectly 
prepared to receive him; and, catching him by the middle, 
he lifted him from the m-ound, and cast him headlong back 
upon the pavement, with a fall that left him stunned and be¬ 
wildered. 
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“What is the meaning of all this?” demanded the coimt, 
■who had observed the whole. 

“ Why, simply, sir,” replied Jean Marais, “ that my good 
friend Peter, licre, is very hospitably inclined towards me, 
t|pd commenced his civilities by kindly telling me that I was 
unfortunate in having been put into prison and accused of 
murdering my young master, for that the charge would stick 
by me all my life; and he just now ended his kind speeches 
by calling me a thief and a jail-bird.” 

“I did not,” said Peter, rising surlily from the ground. 

“ Oh, yes, Peter—^you did,” cried the lady’s-maid. 

“I heard him! I heard him!” exclaimed several of the 
jther servants. 

“ Well, 1 spoke no more than was true, if I did,” muttered 
Peter. 

“Silence, sir!” said the count; “you have behaved very 
ill, and I will not have you insult the servant of a gentleman 
■who is staying in my house. I shall speale to yon farther 
upon the snb)ect to-night, and in tlie meantime 1 insist upon 
your behaving civilly to him. If I hear that you utter one 
offensive word, I wiil discharge you. You know me, and 1 
will keep my pronii.se.” Thus saving, he turned and quitted 
the hall. 

About an hour after, the party in the saloon broke up, and 
the count retired to his dressing-room, where, in a few mi¬ 
nutes after, he was joined by his worthy valet; and the count 
immediately bestowed ujion him a very severe admonition in 
regard to his conduct towards Jean Marais, saying tliat he 
had a great mind to discharge him. The man smiled, with 
somewhat of a sarcastic turn about his lip, which surprised 
Monsieur d’Artonne and excited Jiis indignation; nor ivas liis 
anger at all assuaged liy the reply whicli accomjianied this 
cxjircssion of conntcnancc, and winch was to the following 
effect:— 

“ I don’t think you will di.schargc me, sir." 

“And, pray, why not?” demanded the count, controlling 
his feelings. 

“ Oil, sir, you know I have been a long time in your ser¬ 
vice,” answered the valet with an indifferent air; “ and an 
old servant always gets into his master’s ways—and into his 
secrets. Put 1 was going to ask you, sir,” he continued, as 
if to change the subject, “ whether I had not better sponge 
your hnbU-de.-chasse all over, for the drops of blood that you 
washed out about a month ago, on the day that Monsieur de 
JBaussc w.as first missed, still show a little.” 

The count turned as pale as ashes; but, commanding him¬ 
self, he replied, after a momentary pause, in a calm and cold 
tone— 
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“ Oh, no, there is no need of that; it will soon be spotted 
in the same way, the first time I go out to shoot. But take 
notice of what I have said to you about this man, ,7ean Ma¬ 
rais; for, if I find that you behave any more as you have 
done this night, I will discharge you as sure as I live.” 

The valet ^milcd again, but made no further rejdy, and the 
count soon after dismissed him for the night. Wlien he was 
gone and the door closed, Monsieur d’Artonno clas])ed his 
hands together, and then struck his clenched fist ujmn his 
Ibrchead. The next moment he cast himself down upon his 
knees, and h^.aning his arms upon the seat of a large arm¬ 
chair, he buried his eyes in his hands, and remained tlius for 
ncai'ly Imlf-au-hour, while the agitation of his mind might 
be traced by the heaving of his clie.st and the writhing of liis 
whole frame. Then came an instant of comparative calm; 
and rising up with a face pale, sunk and death-like, he 
waved his hand sadly, saying— 

“It is gone—it is gone for ever; there is no more peace 
for me on earth!” 


CHArTKR XVII. , 

In the summer season of our lives, as in the brightest period 
of the year, there come days full of a soft and sleepy balmi- 
ness, when the happy heart, moved by no faerce desires, 
seems to fall into a dreamy slumber, aud the hours flit by us 
almost uumarked as they' go. Who has Jiot known them so 
sweetly jircscnt, yet so rapidly gone, that w'c have aw’akened 
from the pleasant vision and doubted whether it were true 
or not? 

'I'hus passed the few following days to Francis de Langy 
and to Julie d’Artonne; the only thing that even brought a 
shadow over the sunshine of the latter being to observe a 
heavy shade upon her father’s face; wdiile, with IVancis de 
Langy, the only interruption of his dream took place during 
the hours which he spent in the chamber of the good Abbe 
Amoux. In the moan time the abbe himself made sonte 
slight progress towards convalescence: it W'as very slight, in¬ 
deed; for, although he improved a good deal one day, he fell 
back again the next; and his recovery still seemed doubtful, 
and promised at all events to be slow. 

It was the seventh evening after the departure of Monsieur 
de St. Medard when the courier from Paris, passing through 
Riom, amongst other letters addressed to the chateau left one 
for the Abbe Arnoux, in the handwriting of the viscount; 
and we must beg the reader’s permission to give it here, pro¬ 
testing against the supposition that this woA is a novel or a 
romance, a tragedy, or any other kind of composition which 
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requires an author to embarrass himself by unities. It is 
simply the histories of certain personages whose fate was 
closely linked together; and the picture of Monsieur de St. 
Medard’s mind, in all its phases, limns as much one of our 
objects in writing as any other matter that we shall touch 
upon in the course of the work. 

My dear AnnR (he said),—I have reached this groat city without miy iinpedl- 
mont; and T write to you, not to give you any account of the roHin^ of ujy 
ciJTiago along llic highway, the changing of rny horses, or of any ol lu*r of tlK»sc 
events which are so frequently communicated by one friend to anitthor, either 
because ho has no thoughts that are worth the transmissioT), or that he docs not 
thinlc his correspondent worthy to share them; but, on the contrary, to tell yon 
how rny mitid has travelled, since wo last met, upon a road on wliicij you your¬ 
self directed it, and what discoveries it has made by the way. 

I perceive, then, that the first thing I have to combat is a cortuin peculiar 
habit of thought, which would fain lead me away from your coi;rio of orna¬ 
mentation to luy own; for custom, I find, is as powerful over the acl ions of the 
mind as over the body, and as good old Montaigne remarks, *‘C'est, a In vf-rfl', 
une violcnfr ct trais/rcssf* mnislrcssa d'esatle queta Constuwe" ■w\n\ t'stu' li' I’. -'.- 
in us, little by little and without our knowing it, her aiithorlly ; but hr.'.’.i.i' by 
this gentle and liimjblo commonconicnt pkintod and fixed it by the aid of 'liuie, 
she soon makes a furious and tyrannical uso of it, against wiiioh \v<' haw no! 
even power to raise our eyes. 1 liavc been amused at making this di- ooicry of 
myself; and think 1 perceive in oLhf'rs, also, that we, who call oursflv.'^. philo- 
Bopl.crs, somewhat n&rrow' our path by never reasoning but in one dire* I«in. i 
am making a vigorous struggle against custom in my own case, hov;e\ er; and 
will endeavour, as fast as pousiblCjto follow a fre&h plan in regard f-i the subject 
of inquiry which 1 have promised you to jnvo.stigatc anew. I will ntJr to 
clear my mind of all preconceived opinions upon the subject, to start from lh<' 
point of perfect ignorance, to ask mysulf, what is there in «U I sec around iin* 
throughout the universe tiiat siiould make rnc lielicvc that God h:vs tliought lit 
to reveal his will to nnn, and to suppose that It is a record of truths rcgunllxig 
things beyond tlits world, more than other compositions of inan'r' 

Although 1 have had plenty of tinio tori'flcct, as I have rolled along this 
du?ty road towards the oapitid, yet at present my thoughts upon this subj<-c*t 
arc f»l*ll in contusion, and I am, as it were, swecjiing out the house. But 1 will 
conf<.*s3 to you, with a sincere wish that you would help mo to get ri I of it, 
that thci*c ia ono old customary conclusion from wiiich I cannot divest m.v:iclf, 
and which will prevent me, as long as it remains, from ever looking upt>u (he 
lUblo as anything else than a collection of liighly-poctical works by various 
very clever Jews. I cannot at all conceive such a Being as wc arc told (lod is 
so meddling with the afiairs of man. liut 1 must go to the bottom of my ol>- 
jcfilion, in order that if possible you may remove it. My mind, then, is alto- 
geth#*r repugnant to the idea of a special proviilcnco, oven admitting your first 
great y'rinciple, the' existence of a Gcd. Taking it for granted that there is 
such a Being, and tliat he possesses, as you rciirosont him, all tho attributes in 
which Christians believe, does it not seem beneath the majesty of Jehovah to 
superintend the minor concerns of mortal men, and of things still less in the 
scale of creation ? But, still more, it not totally inconsistent with the idea 
of an omniscient Being to suppo.se that k« would interrupt tho course of his 
general laws for any individual object ? Is it not absurd to conceive that a 
Being, equally just, powerful, and wise, would be turned from his purpose or 
assuaqgcd in his wrath by the prayers or repentance of man? An English poet 
not long dead has said, with more truth than poets generally display-— 


fSivI imiIm hv ffcnpml nnf IfV Twirtiat lflW«t 
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and ind{'cd the geometrical principles which we discover in the portion of tho 
tinivorso witliln our ken show us one universal rule, which, suppov-lng, as we Ho 
lor the moment, that tliero is a God, must 1)e Ills law, from whirl) there is no 
reason to believe ho would deviate. It seems to me, in short, iny dear j»hh6. 
that you Christians make your God act in a manner inconsistGUt with the very 
attrihntfts that you assign to him. If you can soy anything to remove tliis 
Hiliieulty, pray do. 

I write this In the trust that you are much better than when I P ft you, for 1 
have just reetived a letter winch Francis wrote on the day after i h.ft Khan. 8o 
his friend .feaii Marais has sto(»d the trial, and is installed in the Iniih poi.t of his 
valct*{k'-chambrc5 1 trust tliat it may turn out well, but 1 doubt; you know 
that f fun a great doubter of all things, unproved, liut do yon, iny dear abix-, 
never doubt that I am your most sincere friend, 

St. Medard. 

On tlie evening when this letter arrived, the a))he was not 
so well as he had previonsly been; lint the good old man 
rend it eagerly, and declared he would write an answer with¬ 
out d‘-lay. Francis de Langy, wlio was sitting with liiin at 
the lime, tried to ]>crsuadc him to put it oil' lor two or three 
days; but the abhe had his peculiarities as well as ether 
people; and one ol his notions was, that when a man pauses 
and procrastinates in doing what is right. Fate generally 
seeps ill and prevents liim from doing it at all. lie persisted, 
tiler., ill his resolution of answering t.he letter immediately; 
and, as it tvas evident to Francis de Langy that he could not 
accomplish it with his own hand, the young gentleman hatl 
no course left hut to take the pen and write the rerily, while 
the abhe lay in his bed and dictated as loUows;— 

Mv DriAR Vi?iE*iD,—Your It ttor has .tfivon mo great pWsure, a? it hbows me. 
l«»yond all doubt. tb«t the cloudu arc ab.')ut to Ih.! dispiTt-od from your ruiud, and 
that Ibo light of tnith, reason, and religion will noon shiuo in. To all your 
ohj. FtiouR touching the nature and tho character of the Deity, and of how he 
would or couM .act uirlcr certain circu'nsfanccs, I might reply, that neither wo 
nor others know anything up<m the subject, and can only judge of what we '?co. 
I nngiit add, that in reasoning ahstra'.’tly and ind -pr.iniout ot ivvclatlon, tt is 
,iust a,‘! .ai) nir.l and unfounded a conclusion to say that Go.l acts by certain gco- 
metric.d laws, bi-causc wc find that those laws olibiin in certain parts o? ibo 
creation witbln our sight, as to stiy that he acts by irregular iinpulM's, liecause 
wo see what apji.iars to us to 1>o h.linItQ irrcgulaiity in many of tlie phencMucua 
cT mturo; arid I mig’.it point out to .a iihilosopbical mind, that the prixieif Ics of 
ills actions are as'much beyond human comprehension as the Idea of unliinitod 
rpacc, or any other of ihosc e.vtraordinary facts to which wc are obliged to a..}:cnt 
without being able to cornprobend them. But I will make no other use of sucii 
a course of argument than once more to inculcate deep humility in approaching, 
with tho very naiTow faculties of humanity, a subject of Infinite extent. Of 
that subject a very small portion is all that is necessary for us to consider, and 
indeed is all that we haxG even the capability of investigating. If wc attempt 
to carry our view beyond tliat limited horizon, wc shall find that everything be¬ 
comes, i;i the moral as wdl as In the pliysicul world, indi^tillct and conjiv’turaL 
1 rnay, however, deal with your difficulties in another way: not, indoi d, bringing 
forward proofs of a sj'Sten^in which I myself believe, for all your assertions arc 
out negative; anil it would be endless to answer every such objection ns man’s 
vanity or ingenuity might suggest, and impossible to prove a thousand things 
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vhicli are neither within the scope of our faculties nor necessary to our con* 
▼iction in regard to the great truths of religion. I will only oiTor a few dbser* 
vaUons upon the points you liave suggested, w'hich may serve to sweep such 
stumbling-blocks from your way, and reserve whatever 1 may have to assert as 
positive for some future occasion, when, if God spare my life, 1 trust to find 
your mind prepared to receive the great fundamental proofs on which our futh 
Is founded. 

Your mind, you say, is repugnant to the idea of a special providence; per¬ 
haps I might add. to God’s moral government of the world—at all events, to 
the sw,>position that he is njoved by our prayers, softened by our repentance, 
ready to avert from us the evil consequences of our own acts or tliosc of others, 
or in short, to care forth? pitiful animal man, who is but a minute in.sect intlie 
midst of cre.ition; and you jKjrsuado yourself that these objections spring from 
a vast idea of the dignity and powers of God. You will be suriiriscd when I 
assert that they are founded, on the contrary, upon a very liniiied and petty no¬ 
tion of the Divinity. If you can but stretch your mind to conceive that to l»ira 
all things are for ever present, that every being stands at once in hi.s sight, that 
time and space to him do not exist, that to him nothing is small, nothing is 
great, you will behold the same almighty and omniscient Doing superintending 
every i»art of liis creation, from what wo consider the greatest tt) what we term 
the Bmallcst, witli the same infinite cai*e which created them at first; seeing, or 
foreseeing, if you will, the sin and the repentance, the necessity and the prayer, 
in the same ever-present instant: ai\d providing fur each and all by one act of 
olition, passing along the complicated but unenfiinglod cliain of cause and 
^ect, from immemorial ages in tlic past to events and epochs in that dork night 
. f futurity which his sight alone can penetrate, but which to him is as much in 
'.»eing as anything that is or has been. Far Iks it from mo to say that the Al- 
nighty docs not rule the universe upon some vast and general s('lir-mc; but that 

special and superintending providence is a part of that scheme forms with me 
■‘:ja object of humble trust and most confident belief. 

Of all the objections which have t>eon stated, that which at first sight appears 
most plausible is implied by the assertion, that w'e cannot conceive an omnis¬ 
cient Being interrupting the course of his general laws for any individual pur¬ 
pose ; but to this tltcro are two an.sw'ers:—First, that, from the infinitely niinute 
portion of tljo infinitely vast whole which wc can see, it is impossible for any 
one to say whether those very facts which wc assume as instances of interrup¬ 
tion are not indeed harmdnious parU of one great scheme; and, secondly, that 
the daily convulsions in the universe, moral and physical—nay, every liourly 
change in the arrangement and disposition of things around us, e.vec‘pt certain 
motions in which we have detected a degree of regularity—ore evidences of 
that apparent interruption of general laws wldch is all tiiat is necessary to tlic 
idea of a .opocial providence. 

It is that our understanding Is too narrow, and our utmost knowledge too 
limited, to grasp the idea of a scheme so vast, that the some thousands of years 
to which our history extends, and the millions of worlds which wc faintly descry, 
are but the most minute parts of a grand whole. It is hut this narrowness of 
comprehension, this angina mentis ft anirntBy which makes us doubt even for 
a moment that the Almighty rules individually tlio fate of everything created. 
Even in speaking of the powers of God, our Incapacity evinces itself by the 
very language that we use; and we at-'> obliged to apply the terms which finite 
creatures have invented for the purpose of expressing finite objects, to the at- 
^butes and operations of an infinite Being. We say, ** In the beginning.*’ But 
to God when was the beginning? Yet, if we speak of the creation of our 
globe, or of the system to which it belongs, or of the constellation whereof our 
sun is a small star, or of the myriads of constellations which wc descry, or of 
the countless and unnumbered multitudes firom which not one small ray has 
ever visited this earth, the very fact of th^r creation was in itself an act of 
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specloJ providence, find as great a deviation from any existing laws that we 
Icnowof, or can conceive, as the manna sent to tite cldldrun cf Israel in the 
wilderness, the plagues which punished the obduracy of Pliaraoh and hisp^opH 
or the dispensation which wrought reconciliation between God and man. If 
the universe was created at all, and it is demonstrable that it has been created, 
that fact w'as a special providence, or in other words, a distinct act of Die Al« 
mighty, taking place at a fixed and appropriate time, for a certain and definite 
purpose; and there is as much reason to l>clieve that the earthquake which 
shakes onc>ha]f of the world, and the fail of a sparrow, thougli brought about 
hy agents with which science or habit has rendered us familiar, are operations 
of the will of God, as to believe that he hung the firmament with suns or rolled 
the globe through spncc. Those acts in which the iuimcdiulc oix'ration of 
divine volition becomes more plainly visible to human eyes by a dL viation from 
an ordinary and expected course of events, and which urc displayed particularly 
in the history of the Jews, so far from being rendered doubtful by any just use 
of human reason, can only be considered as historical illustrations of that coiw 
stant superintendence of the Almighty over every i»art of his creation wliich 
our reason shows to be an absolute conseiiucnce of the existence of an albwiso 
and all-powerful Being; and witliout presumption I may bo permitted to say, 
that one of the most remarkable effects (if not one of the chief objects) of 
those evident acts of divine agency has been to keep alive a just notiem of Uic 
Divinity through ages of darkness, and, during a long period of moral infancy 
and error, to afford to tlie nations selected as the depository of revealed truth a 
constant and tangible proof of important facts concerning the attributes of 
God, and thus, through times when all people were idolatrous and ignorant, to 
support revelation till wisdom was mature. 

That there were other and still more glorious objects in the miracles dis¬ 
played throughout the Hebrew history, ] humbly hope and devoutly believe. 
Hut, even putting aside those manifestations of the active bu)>crinteudcnce of 
the Almighiy afibrded by the history of the Isra^-lites which a sceptic may hesi¬ 
tate to bclu'vo, and the v^iicr part of men of achnee, without denying, attempt 
to explain aw'uy, it sex'ins to me that, even to our slmplo, unassisted reason, it is 
impossible to conceive that a Being who created all things from the greatest to 
Uic least, and who knows all things from the !H.‘giniiing to the end, and who has 
power over all things to the utmost verge of cri ation, does not rule, and guide, 
and superintend tbrougliout the whole. While reason loads us to such a con- 
clusiott. tlu^ face of nature at every step affords us proofs that it is so. Tho 
VC 17 fuel of creation, the very fact of change in anything, the very variations 
of the earth, the .seasons, the events, from otie ordinary and constant state, or 
regular and fixed recurrence, allow that the will of tlu' Almiglity is in active, 
not in passive opcrulion; and though there are .some occurrences which, by 
their regular return, wo have been enabled to fonn into a system, the great 
mass of events affecting ourselves is governed upon principles which we do not 
understand, but wluch clearly betoken a s|>ecial providence over all things. 

Wore I to push the subject farther, it w'ould soon lead me into tho question 
of the origin of evil, upon which I should not like to enter at present, even os 
a matter of humble and speculative inquiry, RGinemlicr, my dear friend, that 
I am not bold and impious enough to fancy that 1 can explain the myvstcries of 
God; nor, I trust, will you seek to comprehend things clearly above human 
comprehension. I know that if you strive diligently you will find such a body 
of facts, susceptible of distinct proof, os to establish beyond all doubt, to any 
unprejudiced mind, tho existence of a Great Intelligence, which, having created 
all things, governs all things; and upon that vast foundation I do not fear to 
see built up the fabric of true faith in tho great scheme of our salvation, the 
grand and crowning act of that special providence in whicii it is my greatest 
comfort to believe. 

1 will add but one word more, and that is upon tiie subject of tlie extroordl* 
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nai 7 r^u^apce of man to belierc in on intelligence higher thui his own. He 
secs the e£RKsts of it in evory work of natun;; he can trace <Ie«>igii in the stme- 
tUTC qf every flower and every animal; he can perceive contrivanceti calculated 
with the utmost nicety to accomp^l^h certain ends; wlicrever he turim his eyes, 
he finds these infinitely varied and infinitely extensive; and yet, as a nfugc for 
his own vanity to escape to from tUo conviction that tbo powers of hia own 
mind arc nothing wl\en compared with those oC Ood, he attributes all this to an 
inevitalilo necesvity in tlic nature of things, and strips the fireator of all tliose 
qualith^s of which he himself is most proud, namely, reason and volition. 

Knoncfh for the present, my dear friend: I know you well, and am « ware that 
with y<Hi to search is to find, to be convinced is to believe. That you may do 
80 from your lieart, and derive all those comforts from that belief which nothing 
bat faith can give, is the sincere prayer of your devoted brother, 

CUABLBS AuNOVX. 


CHAPTER XVTir. 

'Why should there not be railroads in everjdhing? through 
time and sjiacc, as ucll as Irom Loudon to Manchester—• 
across the waste of history, and across the desert of Suez— 
along the highway of politics (with one door always locked, 
as on the road to Path), and pierced through the hard depths 
of science (with tunuels as deep and as badly lighted as any 
between Hevizes and Bristol, or Liege and Cologne)? Why 
should there not he railroads in everything? In truth, 
reader, arc there not? 

Oh, yes: the moral follows the material in accelerated 
speed; and we drive over roads along which we once crept, 
observing everything as rve went, at the railway speed ot 
fifty miles an hour; seeing nothing hut the station Irom 
which we start and the terniiims at which wc arrive. 

Jump in, reader, and away! We arc bound for Paris; the 
distance i.s only three hundred miles, and you shall bo there 
in a minute. , 

Doubtless, 5 mu recollect the Marchioness de T/angy? A 
verj' pretty and an amiable person she was. Slia was a 
Frenchwoman, too, altogctlicr, hut a Frenchwoman of the 
best kind, and consequently none the worse lor being of that 
country; for when a Avoman in the midst of many vices re¬ 
mains pure, in the midst of much infidelity remains faithful, 
she snrely establishes, on the score of temptations overcome 
and evils resisted, a sufficient balance in her own favour, in 
the great account with the world, to justifj’ a few little ex¬ 
travagances and frivolities. In the account Avith God it may 
be a dilierent thing. The Marquis de Langy, too, Avas an 
amiable man in Ms Avay. They Avere tAVO people Avell 
matched, and had, what was rare at that time in the world, 
and especially in France, a great deal of tender and kindly 
feeling. I say, especially in EVance, because that tender and 
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kindly feeling is there, not only as in other countries, ground 
down upon the heavy grindstone of interest and worldly 
pursuits, melted and dissolved away as in otlier countries by 
luxuries aud vices, scattered and broken to pieces as in other 
countries by passions and contentions, but is also, as in no 
other country, blown to the tour quarters of heaven by the 
light winds of p^mijktge and mockery. As the reader well 
knows, nothing can go down in France which has no* a 
grand air; and at the times we speak of, to have given the 
licart any ii.nporfance in the affairs of life, one would have 
had to put a sword by his side and to make him a moniids. 

However, the Jlarquis and Marchioness do I^angy had 
both too mi’ch good feeling to be able to hide it and to(» much 
good sense to try; but it would have been very much better 
lor i)oth of them if that good sense had extended so far as 
always to guide tiieir good feeling in the proper direction, 
and to limit it to (ho iwopcr extent. In most ordinary cases 
it did very well: they loved each other tondcrlj' and aflec- 
tl<>nately, yet .ah,iay.s witli due decorum; but in regard to 
their chiidron they carried (heir ])arental fondness to a pitch 
which stopjied not a step short of wealeness. This was espe¬ 
cially the case with their eldest son, who, being always with 
tlicm, ol’course engrossed the gretiter part of their attention, 
though the mind of both the raanptis and marchioness often 
turned with the yearning of i)arental love towards him whom, 
for his own benefit, they h:id consigned to the care and 
guardianship of another, in regard to their son Victor, 
however, theif misdirected affection went to the length of 
vicious indulgence; and, as maj' easily he supposed, such 
conduct towards a young man of strong passions and not 
very strong mind [iroduccd the natural Ifuits of self-will, 
licentiousness and violence. 

At the c.arly age which he had reached when his brother 
Francis set out for Auvergne, Victor dc Langy liad already 
twice called upon his lather to ])a 3 ' verj' eonsidcrahlc debts, 
and had still more frequeutlj' required his aid to extricate 
him from the consequences of irregular and vicious conduct. 
Monsieur de Langjg it is true, had never come forward to 
his assistance without remonstrance and reproof; but these 
were so gently applied as, even in the first instance, to be 
listened to with little attention, and in the end to k; heard 
with impatience and disrespect. 

It was one morning, then, while the younger son of that 
noble house was dreaming sweet dreams by the side of Julie 
d’Artonne, that Monsieur and Madame de Langy were sitting 
together in a chamber of their hotel in Paris. It was a large 
sunny room, with tall windows, which nearly reached the 
ceiling, but did not descend lower tlian tlmee or four feet 
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from the floor, and a great deal of ornamental furniture—a 
splendid bed, looking as if it were never intended to be slept 
in; marble tables, so covered with clocks and vases that no* 
thing else could find a place; and chairs, stiff and stately, 
ranged around tlie wall—^gave the room tliat apjiearancc of 
cold untenantedness which was the general characteristic of 
all the chief apartments of the day. 

It is a strange fact, but no less true than strange, that the 
moral characteristics of a nation, as well as of an itidividnaJ,* 
show themselves remarkably in the style of liirniturc that 
they choose; and in the ornament without comfort, the mix¬ 
ture of coldness and glitter which the hrench saloons of that 
period displayed, we find no bad image of the heartless vanity 
and splendid emptiness of the peoi)le and the times. 

Monsieur and Madame do Laiigy were alone, talking to¬ 
gether of the future, that grand object of the human thought 
on which 'all the mind’s energies arc so vainly spent—the 
future, on which man so idly reckons as his possession, when 
it and all that it comprises arc God’s alone. 'J'heir anxieties 
were for their elder son, for his advancement in life, for a 
marriage they were planning between him and some girl of 
wealth and ex])ectations; and they .saw, in their baseless 
calculations, the injuries which their proi)erty had sustained 
more than repaired by her dowry, and a long race, bearing 
their nolde name, marching on througli coming times, which 
they fancied would be just like their own. 

They were discussing the matter eagerty, perhaps a little 
sharjily; for the marquis and marchioness differed upon one 
or two points, and the lady was, of course, resolved to h.avc 
her own way. She was saying, “No, indeetl: Victor ehidl 
carry the proposal himself, and I will school him into show¬ 
ing some degree of devotion and attention; I will answer for 
it, all will go right if you will hut let me manage it.” 

Even as she s))oke, there was a considerable noise below, 
and ui)on the stairs the unpleasant moving of many feet, and 
the murmur of voices in tones eager yet subdued—the .sort 
of sound which tells one instantly that something has haj)- 
pened—something that agitates and excites, yet is to he con¬ 
cealed from somebody. Wc naturally think that it is from 
ourselves; and Fear, the veiled hut constant companion of 
Hope, pushes before her bright and beaming fellow, and tells 
her tale of sorrows, misfortunes, and distress, often as false 
as those of the deceitful goddess of expectation. 

Madame de Langy started, for the sounds were coming up 
the great staircase; and Monsieur de Langy stepped forward 
and opened the' door. A groan mingled with the rustle of 
the approaching leet; and as soon as those who were coming 
up beheld him, there was an exclamation of “ Ah, monsieur I” 
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Madame de Langy darted into the corridor, and perceived 
her son carried in the arms of four men. Ilis coat was 
thrown lightly over him, as if it were a mantle, and the sheath 
of his sword was empty'. Ilis hat, too, was gone; and the 
curls of his liair—those beautiful curls with which his mother’s 
hand had jdaycd so fondly in his childhood—fell back from 
a face now covered with the ashy hue of death; while down 
his left arm, wdiich hung as if powerless by his side, streamed 
the red blood, ajipcaring here and there through the tine 
sleeve of his shirt, dabbling the ruflles at his wrist, and drop¬ 
ping from the tips of his fingers. 

“ Good heaven! wliat is this?” cried Monsieur de Langy; 
while his mother, with a distracted scream, rushed to the 
side of the wounded man. 

“ Why, sir,” said one of the servants, “ he met this morn¬ 
ing w'ith hlonsicur Eugene de Laimay, w'hosc sister, you 
know-” 

Monsieur de Langy waved his hand. “ What happened? 
what happened?” he demanded. 

“ Oh! carry him in, carry him in, and stanch the bloodl” 
exclaimed Madame de Langy. “Here! here! lay him on 
this bod. .Send ti)r surgeons—bring the neai'cst first—then 
run for llobcrt! Oh dear, oh dear! how terrible this is!” 

'flic unhappy young man was borne info the room where 
his father and mother had just been sitting talking over his 
future prospects. He was pl.accd upon the couch; and his 
head, which liad drooped forward, fell hack upon the holster. 
I'he coat of inarone-colourcd silk that had hecii thrown over 
him was drawn aside, and tiic shirt soaked in gore exposed. 
It, too, was torn open by the trembling and eager hands of 
his parents; and there, in liis right breast, wa.s seen a small 
triangular wound, from which no blood was strciiming, while 
on the left side appeared a corresponding aperture, pouring 
quickly forth the warm current of life. Madame do Langy 
strove to stop tlie bleeding by pressing her handkerchief 
tightly on the wound; and the marquis, who in his military 
career had seen death in many shapes, gazed hopelessly on 
the pale face of the stripling, merely pronouncing the word 
“ Water!” 

A ewer was immediately brought, and some drops were 
sprinkled on his brow and lips. The application produced 
some effect, for he opened his eyes, and they turned with a 
faint and heavy gaze upon the marchioness. Ilis lips moved, 
too, for nearly a minute, and he seemed to fancy he was 
speaking; but the only articulate sounds that hd uttered 
were the words “My mother!” with which the effort ended, 
and then came a low, moaning sort of sigh. Ilis eyes closed 
and opened again, while a strong convulsive shudder passed 
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orer his frame. Ilis hand, which he had raised as if to grasp 
at something, fell heavily by his side—and all was still! 

The signs were not to be mistaken, hut still a mother’s 
hopes clung round the form of the dead. She believed she 
saw the bosom heave, long after the last breath was fled; 
she thought she saw the light of life in those fixed glassj- 
eyes, long after the lamp was out; she fancied motion in the 
lips; she even dreamed the colour was returning to the 
check. Her husband stood and gazed with tearless lids and 
a heavy frowning brow; but Itn did not deceive liimsell'; and 
when a surgeon entered in haste aud approached the bedside, 
he took his wife hy the hand, cast his right arm rontid her, 
and sa;-' ;g “ Come,” drew her awaj'. 

“ Ol .. let me know if there is any hope,” said Madame de 
Langy, as he supported her torvards the door. 

“ ilope?” said the marquis in astouishnieut, for he knew 
not hu’./a mother’s heart can deceive itself, “llojic?—Ife 
is dead!” and the marchioness fell hack upon In's arm, rs un¬ 
conscious of all ]ifo’.s Avocs as lie whom tin y lir;d just left. 

Monsieur de Langy gave her oat" into the hands of iier 
Avomcn, and returned ininicdialelj' to the chamber of d. eth. 
Still there Avas not a tear in his eye; Imt a strong and leirer 
curl of his lip, and a licavy contraction of the brow, 
plainly tliat anger aided him in mastering his grief. 

“ lie is gone, sir,” said the surgeon, as soon as the niarqui;! 
futcred; “I am sorry to say lilb has departed.” 

“I knoAA'it,” rcjdicd Monsieur de Langy abruptly; “ <!o 
you think I never saw a dead man before'?—How did lids 
happeuV” he continued fiercely, turning to one of the ser¬ 
vants. “Francois, you knave! you have jiaiidei-ed to all 
his vices. If you have had any share in tbi.s, atoc he to you!” 

“Indeed, sir,” answered the A'alet, “it Avas not niy place 
to stop Monsieur Victor in Avliat he thought right to do. If 
you did not disapprove, I had uothing to do Avith it.” 

“ Yon arc right, scoundrel! j'ou are right,” cried the mar¬ 
quis; “a Aveak parent is chargeable with iialf a cliild’s faults. 
'Would to Cod 1 had scut you to the bagiic Avhen first I 
found out what you are! IIow did this happen, I ask? Let 
me have the truth, if there be an 3 'thing like truth in j'ou.” 

“ 'Why, sir,” replied the man, sturdily, “ I can only tell 
you what I have heard. They say the count Avent sorneAvhat 
too far with Mademoiselle de Lannay last night, and offered 
her some Anolcncc, belicA'ing that a petite demoiselle like that 
might think herself honoured by his notice. She resented 
it, it seems; and, meeting her brother Eugene this morning 
in the garden of the Tuileries, Monsietir "victor retired with 
him, to the opeu space behind the traiteur's. I had been 
watching to prevent mischief, hut I came up too late, for 
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their coats were off and their swords crossed; and before I 
could get up, young De Launay lunged, and ran him through 
the body. But I should think the king would never suffer 
a pitiful lieutenant of the line to kiU a man of Monsieur 
Victor’s raiik -without-” 

“ Order out the carriage instantly!” cried Monsieur de 
Langy'. “ Stop! I will take a fiacre.—Come with me, 
sirraii!” and away he rode, cast himself into the first vacant 
vehicle he could find, and drove -wath all speed to the palace. 

I-Jc was immediately admitted to the presence of the king; 
and, casting himself at his i'eet, the marquis exclaimed, “ I 
come to crave justice, sire. One of your officers has killed 
in_v .sou.” 

“1 know it. Monsieur de Laugy,” replied the monarch; 
“and ii'.ost sinccroly and deeply do 1 feel lor y'ou, the more 
('speciull-i- as in this instance I cannot act as I could wish. 
Your sou, sir, oH'ered a gross and llagraut iusult to a young 
lady who deserved it not; a brother drew his sword to 
uveiig<' !'.is sister; and a'lliough I greatly disayjprove of any 
one drerir-g to take tlic law into his own hands, yet my sense 
of l!ie pr-.ivocatiou is too strong to permit of my visiting the 
fault r\ilh all the severity that under any other circum- 
stanres I would have shown. De Launay and his son have 
been here-” 

“And mj' cause is prejudged!” exclaimed Kensieur de 
i.angy, rising. 

“1 pai'iloij you, sir,” rqdicd the monarch; “your loss 
deprives you of your reai-ron. I have haiiished him, sir, 
from Paiis, and (hat pimislin'ent shall snllicc. But I have 
determined to hi'iiig this sy.-item of .duelling to an end alto¬ 
gether. Tlie law lias alreaily |>ut down those premeditated 
mectir.gs sviiich once disgraceil our country; it is now, how¬ 
ever, evaded upon tJie pretence of accidental encounters. 
These, too, 1 will slop; and therciore I give notice—mark 
me, gentlemen all, and make it generally known—1 will 
never again pardon any action of this kind, he the offender 
whom ho may. No pretence sliall he available; and if one 
French gentleman kills another in vengeance for a private 
injury, the matter shall be looked upon as any other murder, 
and treated accordingly, from this day forth.” 

The marquis muttered something between his teeth; for, 
although he was naturally of an easy and placable disposi¬ 
tion, the iact of his child’s death was fresh upon him, and. 
that terrible thirst of vengeance, the drop of the blood of 
Cain -winch is in all our hearts, burned in his veins, and as 
yet had not had time to cool. He would pursue tlie murderer 
himself, he thought; he would spill his blood as he had spilt 
that of him so dear. But os he drove back to his own house, 
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anger gave place to sorrow. He wept, and the tears softened 
the bitterness of his heart. 

Wiping the drops away, that his servants might not per¬ 
ceive them, with a false sense of what is manly and becoming 
the bereaved tiither entered his dwelling amidst the silence 
of all around. But as he motinted the stairs to seek the 
chamber of his afflicted wife, Memory—obtrjisive Memory, 
with her peculiar malice—called back a thousand images of 
happier daj-s, and contrasted the hopes and the jo 5 's of the 
bright past with the grief and anguish of the dark present, 
lie heard the voice of his son, as in infancy and boyhood it 
had prattled within those walls; he saw the sunny tirce of 
the child, and the expanding graces of the jmuth; he recalled 
a thousand traits which had touched the parental heart with 
emotions never to be forgotten. Everything that was bright 
and promising was carefully culled by the hand of llcmcm- 
brance to swell his sorrow, and everything that was ctdl and 
weak was cast away. 

As he approached the apartment to w'hich Madame de 
Langy had been removed, he heard a voice talking to her, 
and concluded that a priest had been sent liir; but on enter¬ 
ing he found her leaning her head on the shoulder of Mon¬ 
sieur de St. Mcdard, and W'ceping calmly though bitterly. 

“Speak not, my dear Adcle,” the viscount was saying as 
his nephew entered—“ speak not as if j-ou w'crc utterly 
bereaved and childless. Remember, you have still a son, 
one every way deserving your tendercst allection. Ah, 
Victor! this is a terrilde blorv; but if you entertain that 
faith and religious feeling which both of you have always 
professed to cherish, you will derive consolation fi’om it now.” 

As he himself spoke, IMousicur de St. Medord's eyes fell 
tOTvards the ground. The sources of cousolalioii which he 
pointed out to his nephew seemed, at a moinent of sorrow 
and angTiish like that, to acquire an importance and a dejHb 
which, in the current of an even and a prosj)crous lilc, they 
had never seemed to possess. 'I'hought glanced like light¬ 
ning over a thousand topics which he had lately beeti con¬ 
sidering; and those longings and aspirations for immortality 
which, if anything be innate in the heart of man, we have 
every reason, from their univcrsalit}^ to suppose arc so, 
made him ask himself if it were not a far grander, a far 
more magnificent and sublime conception to believe in the 
existence of one great and all-creating Spirit, filling the 
human breast with tender affections and kindly sympathies, 
and, after trying them in the fire of a disastrous and disap¬ 
pointing world, giving them full fruition in a brigliter and 
purer state of being than to imagine that all things here be¬ 
low—4he material world around us, our thoughts and feel- 
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ings, the pleasures of the mind, the lo^ es of the neart—are 
the perishable productions of a cold, in#ritablc law, which 
calls them into being without volition or object, and leaves 
them to annihilation without regret or care. He shrank 
from the consequence of his own once-chcrislied doctrines, 
and for the first time longed to believe. 

For a moment or two the words which Monsieur do Langy 
spoke in reply fell upon his car unheard; but then, rousi’^g 
himself, the viscount applied all his energies to console his 
nephew and niece under their bereavement. He Was in 
some degree successful: thought, which had been lost in the 
tumultuou.s sensations of allliction, returned after tears had 
had their course; and ere night Monsieur de Langy and his 
wife were busied with their kind relation in making all those 
r,ad prc])arations which the terrible event of the day had 
I’cndercd necessary. One of the first steps was to send off a 
courier to Auvergne, to summon Francis de Langy back to 
Paris with all speed. 


CHAPTER XLX. 

'I'liE sad solemnities of the funeral had taken place before 
Francis de Langy could reach Paris, but still his meeting 
with his father and mother was a very painful one. In 
many respects he was unlike the dead: taller and far more 
])owcrl'ul in irame, though several years younger; darker in 
comjdo.’don, with features more marked and manly; but still 
the sight of him was enough completely' to overset the share 
of equanimity' which the marquis and nnirchioness had re- 
gaineil, and to rccal with poignant anguish the memory of 
I'.is brother and the shock of their loss. Cradualh', how¬ 
ever, that im])ression wore away, and nothing remained but 
the consolation of his presence. They seemed to cling to 
him even more fondly than they had done to their eldest 
son; and thus parental affection, which, like a freshly' trans- 
jtlanted shrub, had appeared to languish and fade for a dajr 
or two, revived, and bloomed brighter than ever in the new 
soil v/hen once it had taken root. On his part, the hero of 
our tale did all that the gentle kindness of a feeling heart 
and a delicate mind could do to soothe and comfort his 
parents under their deprivation; and, though they might 
still experience deep regret when they thought of him who 
was gone, they could not but acknowledge that thdir surviv¬ 
ing son was for his superior in every quality of heart and 
understanding. 

Calm tranquillity was thus soon restored to the house of 
the Marquis and Marchioness dq Langy: but yet in the 
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■breast of each member of the femily rested a something on 
■which they ■were nnTirilling to fix their attention—one of 
those questions to be determined on which so much is staked 
that we fear to agitate it least our present peace should be 
lost. The father and mother could not but remember that 
they had given over their right in their Son to another; that 
Monsieur de St. Medard had formally, and with their con¬ 
sent, adopted him as his own. Could they then with honour 
or with propriety take him from one, who had been the 
parent and guide of his youth; and yet could they consent 
to part with him for such long intervals as those which had 
hitherto occurred in their communication with their son? 
This was a frequent subject of thought with botli; but 
neither dared to sj)eak to the other upon it, nor to sufier the 
viscount to see that their minds were agitated by such con¬ 
siderations. 

Frequently, too, did Monsieur de St. Medard meditate 
upon the same dilllcult point, but another subject mingled 
with the current of his reflections when they turned tliat 
way. His afl’cetion lor Francis dc Langy w as of a less selfisii 
kind than many even of our ptircst attacluneiits. The vis¬ 
count could have made his mind up to resign,his unquestion¬ 
able claim, if by so doing he could rcall)- have heneiited his 
adopted child; but that was what he doubted. Though he 
knew the good qualities of his nephew ami niece, he knew 
their weaknesses also; and he asked himself, if their loolisii 
indulgence had com]>letcly ruined the disjiosition of their 
eldest son, was it not likely that their daily-increasing love 
tdw'ards the one rvho was left would lead them to the same 
errors, and have in a degree the same effect? lie was aware, 
indeed, that the mind of the youth whom he had brought up 
was originally of a firmer and stronger nature than that ol 
his brother; he believed that the education he had received 
was calculated to strengthen and improve that mind; and he 
did not fear that Francis would ever become like the yonth 
whose vices had brought death upon his own head and sorrow 
upon his parents. Hut he had taken a jiride as weU as a 
pleasure in forming the character of his nephew’s son upon 
principles long considered and determinatcly chosen. He 
trusted that those principles, if followed out, would evolve 
all that Was good in his disposition, correct all that was bad; 
that the flowers and the fruit of the garden would be 
nourished and protected; the weeds removed, and the blight 
destroyed. It may easily be supposed, then, that he did not 
like to see his plans frustrated even in a degree; that he 
dreaded the effect of over-tenderness even upon a character 
prepared, as far as the time would permit, to resist it; and 
dlthongh his affection towards Francis, his fondness for his 
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society, and the interest ■which he took in cultivating and 
directing his :nind, would not have prevented him from re¬ 
linquishing his right at once, yet the apprehension of injur¬ 
ing his adopted child himself made him pause and hesitate, 
and finally determine to malce no absolute .abandonment of 
the claims which he possessed. Much more important re¬ 
sults than ho foresaw hung upon his decision; and in this 
place I must beg the English reader to recollect, that in 
France the adoption of a child was regulated at that time by 
ditferent rules from those established in any other country. 

This question, important as it was, and affecting as a matter 
of course his whole future fate, though it did certainly cross 
tlie mind of Francis de Langj' from time to time, was not 
that which occupied his attention the most. The reader may 
easily divine vt^t it was, at least if he knows or ever has 
known any thifig of love. It was of J ulie d’Artonne that he 
thought; and often and anxiously did he ask himself how he 
ought to act, what he ought to do. F'eeling how young he 
was to entertain such sensations, there was a timidity, a sort 
of apprehension in his breast, u-hich made him slirink from 
sjicaking of them even to Monsieur de St. Medard, with 
whom ho was accustomed to have no concealment in regard 
to any of his thoughts; and yet he was afraid of tnisting to 
the dark, capricious, uncertain future, lest some incident 
should supervene to destroy all his hopes for ever. lie knew 
how early many a marriage was arranged in France; he knew, 
too, that very often they were decided long before, as a mere 
matter of business between parents, without any consultation 
with the parties most interested, and sometimes even without 
informing them, lie feared, therelbre, that such might he 
the ease either with Julie d’Artoniic or with hinisoli’; and Jje 
was -well aware that such an engagement, once entered into 
cither by his father or hers, ■would be irrevocable, :uid place 
an eternal bar between them. 

Oil these considerations be rc.solvcd to speak of liis attach- 
ni'mt to Monsieur de St. Medard.. lie knew that be could 
trust ill lii.s affection, in his kindness, in bis jiidgmeiit; and 
although there was notliing in his adojited father’s manners, 
demeanour, or character, no w'ord that he had ever heard 
him utter, no act that he had ever seen him jicrfona, wliicli 
had in it the slightest touch of what is called-romance; 
though he was a man of sound and practical sense, of calm, 
cool reasoning, displaying in all his actions thought rather 
than passion; still there was something, an indefinable some¬ 
thing, which told Francis de Langy that the kind friend of 
his youth had at some time loved deeply, and could sstill fed 
sympathy, strong, generous, and tender, lor such sensations 
as those in his own bosom. And yet, tliongh day after day 
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be resolred to speak, he shrank from the task of telling, his 
attachment and explaining his wishes. 

As fate Avill often have it, whenever he had made up his 
mind and went to seek the viscount, Monsieur de St. Medard 
had gone out to the council, was busy with papers, or had 
some indifferent person witli him; and then, when accident 
threw them alone together, cither he could not sumUion re¬ 
solution to introduce the subject abruptly, or some interrup¬ 
tion took place just as he was about to commence the tale. 

Thus passed on nearly three weeks. The resf of the 
young man’s time was generally spent with some youths ot 
high family udio were studying, under an old officer of in¬ 
valids some of the practical parts of the science of war. 
They usually met in a ground set apart for the purpo.se, at a 
distance of about four miles from Paris; and there, in form¬ 
ing bastions, redoubts, and field-works, and receiving in¬ 
structions tor their attack and defence, several hours >vcrc 
passed every day. 

It so ha])pened, on one of these occasions, that after the 
exercises of the morning were over, and the otliccr whose 
lessons they had been practising had left them, Francis de 
Lat:gy with some ten or twelve of his companions stood to¬ 
gether near the gate of the field, a number of grooms and 
other servants holding their horses. The day was very hot 
and sidtry, they were all latigued and thir.“ty, and Fiiuicif! 
had sent Jean Marais to a small cabaret on the other sid .; of 
the little green, to bring some wine and water to rciiesii 
them after tlteir exertions, lie had scarcely left them v, hcti 
an old woman in poor apparel, tall, coarse, and lorhiddiog in 
uppcariiiico, and of a yollow, tanned coinple.xion, came through 
the gate, nud with the common whine of the race which the 
French call Bohemians, and which we name Gi])sics' asked 
one of the j’oung gentlemen to have his Ibrtunc told. 'I'iie 
lad immediately held out liis hand, and gave the woman the 
piece of silver she demanded, in return for which he receiveil 
a very' flattering account of liis future performances in love 
and war. Several of the rest followed; and at length the 
fortune-teller turned to Francis de Langy, rvho had hitherto 
shown no disposition to consult her art. 

“ Come, my sweet young gentleman,” she said; “ cross my 
hand with silver, and I will tell you your luck. You will be 
a fortunate man, I am sure; 1 see it in your beautiful face. 
Why, you arc taller than the rest by a head, and you vrill 
not refuse a poor Bohemian a little crovra.” 

“ Come, come, De Langy,” said one of his companions, 
seeing him shake his head; “you are not afraid of having 
your fortune told, are you?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Francis de Langy. “ I put too little 
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faith in the matter to be afraid. There, my good woman, is 
the crown for you, and there is my hand, if it please these 
good gentlemen to hear my fortune.” 

The woman pocketed the money, and then took his hand 
in hers, gazing steadily into the palm for a minute. The 
next moment she dropped it with a look of contempt, and 
taking out the crown again, thrust it back upon him, saying, 
“I did not come to tell the fortune of such as you. 1 came 
to talk with young gentlemen, not with a peasant’s son. Keep ■ 
your money; j'ou will want it some day.” 

All his comp.mions burst into aloud laugh; and one ex¬ 
claimed, “Why, you old fool! don’t you luiow this is the 
Count de Langy?” 

“ I don’t know wliat he is called,” replied the old woman; 
“but, count or no count, he is the son of a peasant;” and as 
slic spoke she turned away and left the group of gentlemen, 
directing her steps towards the little cabaret wliich we have 
mentioned. Just at that moment, Jean M.arais, followed by 
a boy carrying wine and glasses, was seen coming across to¬ 
wards them; and Francis de Langy exclaimed, laughing, “I 
have a great mind to hid my servant stop lier, and make her 
tell me something more, as she is so learned; but 1 fear, 
Auxerre, you have spoiled the sport lor to-day l>y felling her 
who I am.’’ 

“ Bid him bring her back! bid him bring her hack!” cried 
several of the others; hut the woman seemed to»divine their 
intention, for she turned shortly ami qmckly out of the way 
of Jean iSIarais, and took a path which led round a little 
garden at the back of the cabaret. 

The incident which we have described produced at the 
time no more important effect than Some laughter amongst 
the young men who'were present. One of them advised 
Francis de Langy to inform the marquis that he was found 
out to be a peasant; another asked him jestingly to jiroducc 
his letters of nobility; and the young gentleman himself 
seemed as much amused as any one, for he looked witli too 
much contempt upon the woman and her tale to attach suf¬ 
ficient importance to the matter even for anger. When he 
told his father the story at dinner, however. Monsieur de 
Langy was highly indignant, and declared that he ought to 
have had the woman arrested immediately for offering such 
an insult to a French noble. lu the capit^, too, and at Ver¬ 
sailles—there happening to be no piece of pleasant scandal, 
or idle gossip, or public news of great interest current at the 
time—the story of the Bohemian and tlie young Count de 
Langy was circulated from mouth to mouth, and supplied the 
place of other conversation for at least a day and a half. 

On the evening following this event, however—^not to lose 
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siffht of any of the personages of our history—Jean Marais, 
whether amongst the servants of the house of Langy, wait¬ 
ing upon his master at dinner, or assisting him to undress 
when he went to bed, displayed a degree of thoughtful gravity 
not at all usual in his case. lie seemed abstracted, uneasy, 
restless; and twice he was heard to say to himself, “ Well,"it 
is no business of mine.” 

At night Francis de Lang}"- remarked the singular conduct 
of Jean Marais; and after having had to speak to him more 
than once whenever he wanted anything, he asked him in a 
kind manner what was the matter, adding, “ You seem very 
sad and thoughtful to-night, Joan. Has any misfortune hap¬ 
pened to you?” 

“ Oh, no, sir; not at all, not at all,” replied Je.au Marais. 
“I am as merry as a lark, hlisfortuue? (Sod blc.ss me, no! 
On the contrary, 1 fancy a cousin of mine has come into a 
fortune, and I w.as thinking of asking your permission to go 
into the country for two or three days to see my relations.” 

“ By all means,” said Fraucis de Langy. “ Can I do any¬ 
thing else for you, Jean?" 

“Well, sir,” answered Jean Marais, “with an impudent 
man—which I hold myself to be, and thank (lod for it—one 
favour granted always begets another to be gsked. Jlay I 
make use of the lior.se tliat usually carries me to carry me 
now? It will save me a louis in conv^eyance, or hall'-a-louis 
in shoe-leather.” 

“ Take him,” replied Francis de Langy; “ but do not over¬ 
ride him, my good friend. 11 emember, though lie is a strong 
beast, you .are a licavj* man.” 

“All, sir! you don’t do mo justice,” said Jean Marais; “1 
have a lieavy hand upon an adver.sary's head, but a ligiit one 
upon a horse’s bridle. I .should certainly have liked a few' 
words with that old woman there has been so nmeli talk 
about to-day.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed bis master, somewhat surprised at 
the abruptness with wliich he introduced the subject; “wdiat 
can you want with her?” 

“Oh! to have my fortune told, of course,” replied Jean 
Marais with a langh: “I expect to turn out a verj' great iii.an 
some of these days.” 

“ Why, you arc not foolish enough to suppose she could 
tali yon anything about your fortune?" rejoined liis master. 

“I don’t know', sir,” answered the valet; “she said one 
very true thing to-day, if she said no more.” 

“ And pray what was that?” demanded Francis de Lan^, 
his. surprise not diminished. 

Jeau Marais paused a moment ere he replied, but then an¬ 
swered. witli a low bow, “ She assured you that you were a 
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very fortunate gentleman, I am tj'ld, the nwraont she looked, 
at yon; and that you •will certsunly admit is very true. First» 
yon have an excellent father, who is very fond of you; so 
you arc lucky in that. Then you are lucky in an excellent 
mother, and an uncle as good as either; lucky too in fortune, 
rank, figure, health, disposition; and also in having the very 
best valet-de-chambre that was ever born and educated, in 
the person of your most Inmible mid obedient servant, Jean 
Iilarai.'!.” 

“ AVcll, well,” said Francis de Langy, laughing; “you arc 
right in all the first particulars you have mentioned, and I 
trust you will prove yourself right in the last also; so now 
good night to you. Tell one of the other sciwants to take 
your ])lace for the time being, and let him call me carrly to¬ 
morrow, for I wish to catch my uncle before he goes out.” 

Thus saying, Francis de Langy retired to repose, like all 
fhc rest of the world, in happy ignorance of the events which 
were coining rapidly forward out of the dark future to alter 
the whole complexion of Jiis fate. Every man, ivhen he lays 
down his head upon his pillow to rest, lias a volcano under¬ 
neath him. It may remain still and tranquil during his 
shiinbor; for hours, for days, for months, for ycnr.s, it may 
show nothing but peace, and calm prosperity may stretch 
around; but it may wake him ere morning with the lava or 
the earthquake, and burn up the harvest of his hopes, or 
scatter the vineyard of his fortunes to the wind. 

CILVTTEIl XX. 

WE must return, dear reader, to a spot which •we have aban¬ 
doned for inaiiv years, and to persons -whom we have not 
seen for some tunc; but we go back with none of those feel¬ 
ings of alFecfion wherewith one revisits the scenes of one’s 
youth, with none of those warm and kindly associations which 
tlic memories of happiness enjoyed are sure to produce. In 
returning alter long absence to the home of our early years, 
we may, it is true, find ourselves disappointed; a part of the 
brightness is almost sure to have passed away, and our eyes 
arc changed, even if the things they looked upon have re¬ 
mained the same. The persons whom ye loved, too, are 
sure to have altered, and rarely for the better; for, even if 
they be still iqion the bright side of life, the rosebud is gene¬ 
rally more beautiful than the rose; and if they be on the 
autumnal side of the hill, we shall have to mark many a 
leaf that has fallen, many a flower that has faded away. 

In going back, however, to the Fermo Godard, neither 
have wc ourselves any great interest in the place or the 
jieopic, nor, to say tlic truth, had .lean JMarais. Neverthe- 
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less, he juagefl it necessary to visit the home of his youth, 
dear reader; and, as we do not feel ourselves to be compe¬ 
tent to censure his conduct or restrain his actions, we too 
must follow him thither, to see what he was about. 

It was hot summer weather, as the reader well knows, and 
Jean Marais thought—he was a very reasonable and calcu¬ 
lating gentleman—that it would be much cooler both for 
himself and his horse if he made his little expedition by night, 
rather than in the day-time; and accordingly, witliin two 
hours after he left the bed-room of Francis dc Langy, he was 
going soberly along the road in a direction varying from 
north-west to north-west-and-by-west. As nothing in the 
world happened to him except his horse getting a stone in its 
shoe at the distance of five leagues from Paris, we shall not 
dwell upon the events of his journey, till, at about half-past 
eight o’clock in the morning, he rode out of the little village 
which was seen from the farm-house, and took his way slowly 
up the hill. Although the recollections of childhood in the 
breast of Jean Marais wore not full of unraixed ])lcasnre, and 
the sweeter parts were altogether connected with himself; 
although he had lost his parents early, and had iallcn to the 
care of (Jerard Latouches, who, to say the truth, was not the 
kindest of cousins; although he had been juit to labour as 
soon as his hands were capable of work, with a harsh and 
suspicious master, who gave every encouragement that dis¬ 
trust and severitj' can afford to make a servant outwit him 
he serves; yet, as Jean Marais rode along and looked round 
upon the scenes of his early years, he could not but expe¬ 
rience some of that melting tenderness which seldom, if ever, 
fails to rise in the heart of man when any circumstance, cither 
of sight or sound, recals in a more tangible and vivid form a 
period of comparative innocence and gcutlcmess of feeling. 
Memory brings its own light with it; but that light, uliich 
like the lustre of the moon is a reflected one, partakes the 
character of the period from which it flows. Wlien we look 
back in our latter day towards the joyous activity and energy 
of first manhood, the evening seems to be brightened for a 
moment by the splendour of noon, and when, in the full 
summer-day of maturity, we pant under the heat of our 
passions and the excitement of strife and endeavour, the 
calm, fresh gleam of the morning appears to fall refreshing 
upon our hearts as soon as we turn our eyes to the softer 
hours of childhood. 

• Such feelings took possession of the hero of this chapter as 
he went on towards the farm, but they did not hold him 
long, and his mind speedily resumed its ordinary habits. 
Now, the mind of Jean Marais, dear reader, was a very 
peculiar one: an active, eager, bustling intellect, which was 
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always busy about something, inquiring, finding out, setting 
to rights, arranging its goods and chattels, or bartering them 
against those of other people with a great degree of sagacity 
and shrewdness. There are as great differences in the de¬ 
meanour and conduct of the mind as in tlie character and 
bearing of the outward man. Indeed, the fleshly creature 
seems but the corporeal type of the thinner essence which is 
boxed up within each of us; and just as there are slow and 
sluggish frames which move with difficulty and imwillingness, 
busy and bustling bodies that are always in a state of fuss 
and locomotion, graceful and beautiful forms, that, whether 
in activity or repose, present them.selves in sweet and agree¬ 
able attitudes, active and powerful shapes which require 
robust exertion and energy as the natural result of their 
structure, so have w^e minds possessing precisely the same 
qualities, and exhibiting themselves precisely under the same 
aspects. It does not at all follow, indeed, that the body 
should represent the mind that is within it. In troth, alasl 
the contrary is frequently the case; and I have often been 
tempted to think—and might have given way to the tempta¬ 
tion, too, had not revelation put a bar to the vagaries of 
fancy—that, according to some heathen superstition, the 
bodies and minds of men were originally made separately, 
bke an instrument and a case, and were then laid by, to be 
put together as they might be needed. Gohig a little farther 
still, I could have fancied that in this sort of arrangement it 
was not judged of much importance which spirit was put into 
which case; so that a very fine instrument was not unfre- 
qucntly found in a coarse, inconvenient, or damaged cover. 

Such was in some degree the ca.se with Jean Marais; that 
is to say, his corporeal and mental qualities were very dif¬ 
ferent. Strong, powerful, and active he certainly was in 
frame; but no one would have irasq^iued, from his somewhat 
light and careless demeanour, that his mind was so thought¬ 
ful and busy as it was, especially at those moments when his 
limbs and muscles were in the most quiet and tranquil state. 
Had the outward and inward man acted together, our friend 
Jean could not have gone up the hill at the slow and saun¬ 
tering pace with which he proceeded; for his fancy -was 
employed with a thousand difterent inquiries, and was flying 
from one point to another with a rapidity truly marvellous. 

As he came nearer to the Ferme Godard", however, he 
laid by speculation and took to observation. The first thing 
that struck him was a look of great improvement and an 
increased neatness about the building and all that lay around 
it. His cousin had cviJentlv prospered in the world, and 
Jean Marais remarked it with a smile. He did not in the 
least wish Gerard Latouohes any evil; be was not sorry ta 
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see-Ms fortunes improve; but, if' the trutli must be told, he 
had considerable doubts as to the means by -which that im¬ 
provement had been effected. He had no great coirfidence, 
m-short, in the peculiar honesty of his cousin; and he had 
some cause, to say sooth, to doubt Gerard Latouchcs’ mode 
of acquisition. 

Biding up to the house, he entered a farm-yard which had 
iMely been added and enclosed with walls; and, tying his 
horse to a ring which was fixed in the side of the house, he 
opened the door quietly and went in. The first person his 
eyes fell upon was a maid-servant, an appendage which the 
farm now owned; and he was about to ask for his relations 
when Marguerite Latouches herself came out of the back¬ 
room, and for a moment seemed scarcely to recollect him, 
though perhaps he was less changed tlian she -was herself. 
He had indeed become a stout, ])o\vcrful man, instead of a 
tall, well-grown boy; but a very difl'erent sort of alteration 
had taken place in her appeanancc. In the first place, -she 
had completely lost the smart air of the lady’s-maid, and had 
sunk down in dress and character into the Kmall farmcr’s 
wife. lu the next place, every vestige of beauty w'as gone; 
the pretty girl had become the plain woman, browm, and 
somewhat shrivelled wdth time, c-xposurc, labour, and care; 
but the saddest change of all was from health to sickness. 
There -was still some colour in the face, it is true; fmt tliat 
colour centred in one small spot in either cheek, and the rest 
was all sallow and sickly. The lips were jialc and bloodless, 
the features sharp and thin, and there was moreover a look 
of anxious thought, as if something were pressing conliuually 
upon her mind. 

As soon as she recognised her husband’s cousin, Marguerite 
Latouchcs welcomed him with a faint smile, hut ltd;l liim at 
the same time that Latouches was absent. “ He has been, 
away five daj's now,” she said. 

“ I thought so,” replied Jean Marais, much to her' surprise. 
“Pray, where is your son?” 

“ lie is at school,” answered Marguerite Latouchcs; 
“ Gerard is bringing him up lor a law'yer.” 

“ For a lawyer!” repeated Jcan Marais; “ that is an honest 
profession, lint what hope lias he in making the young 
man a lawyer? He can but he an avoiu;, or a notary; and 
witliout some relation in that line a peasant’s son will never 
get on.” 

“Ay, hut you foiget,” said Margaret, “ that your cousin 
Miartin, Gerard’s brother, is intendant to Monsieur de Langy, 
and can do a great deal for him. But come, Jean; you must 
break- bread in the house, though you seem to have grown a 
very fine gentleman. ’What will you take?” 
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“Nothing but a cup of water with a dash o' wine in it,”’ 
replied Jean Marais; and then added abruptly, “I should 
have liked to see your son.” 

“Thank you, thank yon, Jean,” answered Marguerite;- 
“ you were always kind to the boys, and I used to say you 
had a good heart, though a wild head.” 

“I should have liked to see him,” repeated Jean Marais; 
“ I w'ant to know which of his family he is like. Marguerite.” 

At that moment the good woman turned away to- get a 
glass out of the cupboard; and Jean Marais added, in the 
same sort of abrupt manner in which he had before spoken, 
“I always thought your husband had great intentions for 
his .son.” 

Margaret turned and looked at him steadily, while the 
bright colour came up into her sallow' cheek. There seemed 
to be a struggle in her miud as to whether she should reply 
or not, and after a momentary pause she said, “Jean Marais, 
some day or another-” 

But just at that moment a horse trotted rapidly up to the 
front of the tiirm, and with a nei'vous look in that direction 
she h.astened to draw some wine from a barrel, leaving the 
sentence uncoucludcd. The next instant tlic door opened, 
and Gerard Latouclies entered, looking round him lor the 
gnest whose horse he had seen standing without. Joan Marais 
•sat .still, gazing at liim with an unconcerned air, and an ex- 
jircssion ot countenance which might he translated, “ Here I 
am! how'do you like me?” hut it ivas evidently by a great 
cli’ovt of memory that Gerard recollected his cousin. 

“ On my life,” he cried at length, “I believe it is that worth¬ 
less scajicgrace, Jean Marais!” 

“Xo other, if you will believe me,” said Jean Marais with 
the utmost iionclitilancc: “I do not wonder at your not 
knowing me, Gerard; I am very much changed in all things- 
since 1 left you. 1 have got to a new' school, and have 
turned an honest man.” 

“Then the philosopher’.s stone has been discoveredi” cried 
Gerard Latouches; “for nothing but a transmutation of metals 
could do that.” 

“Whj', it is true, I am your first cousin,” replied Jean 
Marais, “ and they say what is bred in the bone will never go 
out of the flesh; but still I am trying to be as honest as the 
had blood in my veins w'ill let me.” 

“ Tlien bo so good as to pay me the ten lotus which you 
stole out of my table when yon went away,” exclaimed tlie 
farmer, “ or I will have you taken up for robbery.” 

Jean Marais laughed. “Come, come, Gerard,” he said; 

“ thou always wert the most impudent of men, and how T 
come to be so modest X cannot tell, consideiing 1 was brought 
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Tip by you. Answer me one question, Gerard I>atonc 1 ies: 
did you not pocket everything my father left when he died? 
Did you not sell the two cows, and the horse and cart, and the 
field, and the furniture, and the house? I onlj- helped my¬ 
self to a part of 1113' own; and if we come to reckon, I think 
you wilt have to put 3’our hand in your purse.” 

“ Who fed and clothed you, and placed you at school for 
three 3’ears?” asked Gerard Latouches. “ You cost me much 
more than ever you brought, and were always in mischief 
from the time 3’ou were twelve years old.” 

“Will you go into an account before a notary?” asked 
Jean Marais. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” answered his cousin. “Besides, if 
there were a few louis more or less, 3’ou had no right to 
break open the drawer. You could be marked on the 
shoulder for that.” 

lie spoke much more diffidently, however, than he had 
done at the beginning, and in the end he thought it better 
to change the conversation, saying, “ Well, where did you 
get all your fine featliers, and your horse? Have you been 
plucking some 3'oung gull, or robbing on the highway?” 

“Neither, my good friend,” replied Jean Marais, who 
well knew all the little intricacies of his cousin’s character, 
and was aware that, amongst other not very singular oiunions, 
he held wealth to be virtue and poverty to be vice; ‘ ‘ neither: 
you mistake my position altogether. I hold a capital situa¬ 
tion, which fills my purse and covers my back; and all that 
I have got to say is, that if you have any claim iqion me 
whatsoever, and arc ready to enter into an account with me, 
I will discharge my debt in a moment, be it what it may.” 

Thus speaking, he put his hand into his pocket, and drew 
forth a well-filled leathern purse, much to the sur])rise and 
admiration not only of Gerard, but of his wife, neither of 
whom could b3' any effort of imagination conceive how he 
could have possessed himself of so much wealth. 

“ No, no, Jean,” replied Gerard, who was not at all fond 
of entering into the reckoning which his cousin talked of; 
“ let the past be the past. I forgive your breaking open the 
drawer with all my heart, and as to tlic money, it is no mfitter. 
I never thought to see you again, and so I kept no account. 
—But what is this situation you have got? I should like to 
hear. 

. A moment’s consideration made Jean Marais resolve not 
to tell his worthy cousin what was the nature of his employ¬ 
ment, and by whom he was employed, although he was well 
aware that, sooner or later, Gerard, from his connection with 
the house of Langy, would find out the facts for himself. 

♦‘You will excuse me. Master Gerard," he said: “ my situa- 
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tion is one of trust and confidence, and I think it better not 
to mention anything about it. Thank you, Marguerite,” he 
cotitinucd, taking up the glass of wine and water whicli she 
had placed on the table before him; “here’s to your health! 
Gerard, your health! I must be going.” 

“Nay, nay,” exclaimed Gerard; “you must stay .and take 
a bit of dinner with us. My wife will put a fowl in the pot, 
and we will have a merry meal of it. Your horse looks 
tired, too; we will have him round to the stable. How far 
has lie come this morningV” 

Jean Marais would not give the slightest indication of his 
idace of abode, and sim))ly replied, “A good juany leagues.” 
in ti'.e matter of dinner, indeed, he sulfercd himself to be 
prevailed upon, staying an hour or two, for the purpose of 
gaining rather than aiibrding information. From Gerard 
iv.atouclics very little was to bo obtained, that worthy gentle- 
nia;: not having received from Nature a communicative dis¬ 
position. Small signs and symptoms, however, to an inquiring 
eye very ollen discover great truths; .and amongst other 
matters whieh Jean itlarais perceived was the liicc, that poor 
Marguerite stood in awe of her husband to a degree that 
cotddoaly he produced l)y great severity on liis side. Every¬ 
thing lil;o love appeared to he out of the ({uestion between 
them. Slie had expressed no satisfaction at his return, nor 
he any pleasure at seeing her again; and though, like a slave, 
she !’.,’.stciK:d to obey his lightest word, the anxious ghmcc oi 
her eye sliowed that it was tlic ohcdicncc of fear, and not of 
affection. Various other little ]>articulars became apparent 
to the keen scrutiny of Jean Marai.s; and before be left the 
house he v.as tolerably well satisfied in regard to several 
(picstions on whieh he was doubtful ivlieii he entered their 
doors. As soon as the meal ivas over he took his leave, and 
left his relations, with some {)ity for tlie wife, but uo great 
revereneo Ibr the husband. 

Such feelings would have been not a little increased, could 
Jean Marais have seen the events wliich occurred immediately 
after his departure. Gerard Latouclics waited till the sound 
of his horse's feet died away; but the moment that such was 
the case, tlxe husband opened a drawer in the old walnut com¬ 
mode which stood near, and took out a paper covered with 
writing on two sides. Ills wife watched him tvith a look of 
fear and anxiety, and, on his turning round and apiiroaching 
her, seemed ready to sink into the earth. 

“You shall sign the confession, woman,” said Gerard La- 
touches, “ whether you like it or not. 1 don’t mean that I 
will use it, but have it in my own hands I will.” 

“ I told you before,” answered Marguerite in a low voioii^: 
“that I u-ill never do it. If you kill me I will not,” " 
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•“ We will Bee,” replied Gerard Latouches, and at the same 
"time he struck her a blow on the side of the 'head with his 
open hand, which made her reel and well-nigh fall. 

“ Now will you sign it?” cried her husband. 

•“No!” she replied,bursting into tears and casting herself 
into a cliair. “ If you touch me again, I will scream till t!;o 
people hear.” 

“Let them,” said Gerard Latouches; and once more he 
struck her as she sat, more severely than before. 

Marguerite uttered a long and piercing shriek, and then 
began coughing violently. In an instant her mouth filled 
with blood, and the cough continuing, every effort brought 
up more, apparently from the lungs. Gerard Latouches w-is 
now alarmed; and, calling to some of the labourers, he sent 
them instantly down to the village, in which by this time a 
surgeon had established himself, to do those offices for the 
sick which in former days the good priest of the place hr.d 
performed with little less skill than himself. The son o! 
Esculapius soon arrived, and heard from Marguerite hersek 
the ill-treatment Gerard had given her; for with natural in¬ 
dignation she was not at all unwilling to show that her liiis- 
band had been instrnmental in killing her. The sr.rgeon, 
who had attended her for some time lor a comjilaint in the 
chest, and who had a reverence for aU the rich farmers in tin- 
neighbourhood, declared that the blows she had reccivci! in 
the face could not have ruptured a vessel in the lungs, am! 
consequently that her own screaming must have produce,! 
that result. Nothing he could do, however, seemed to strap 
or even to diminish the pouring out of blood; and drawin;. 
Gerard Latouches aside, he informed him that his wife wrniiu 
not see the next morning. 

“That is very unfortunate,” replied Gerard Latouches in 
a very indifferent tone, “ for I must absolutclj' return to 
Paris to-night. If you have got anything else to do, iry 
good friend, go and do it, and then come back and attend 
upon her while I am absent. But are you perfectly sure thet 
she will die?” 

The surgeon informed him that there was not the slighte'-t 
hope of her surviving; and Gerard, after having seen him 
depart, returned to his wife’s chamber, and remained with 
her in conversation for nearly an hour, notwithstanding an 
injunction to keep her as quiet as possible. The surgeon 
hrotight back with him, two or three hours after, both a sick- 
nurse and the priest, the latter of whom was received by the 
fermer'with a very sad and woc-begtme countenance. He 
declared his deep regret that he was obliged to leave his poor 
Marguerite under such circumstances; hut, on mounting his 
horse and .liding awa}' from the door, the clouds passed o.'i 
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very soon IVom Ws face, and any one who had Tnarhed it ac¬ 
curately have seen a strong inclination to laugh curling 
his lip. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

FiiANns i>E Langy was disappointed in seeing his uncle on 
the day after Jean Marais’ departure. Monsieur de St. Mc- 
dard had gone out before his nephew arrived, and during the 
whole day he did not visit the llCtel de Langj', where the 
young gentleman had taken up his abode on reaching Paris. 
The next morning, however, as his adopted son was sitting 
in his own room about an hour before breakfast, calculating 
whether it would not be better to speak to the marquis at 
once on the subject of his wishes, rather tlian wait in order 
to trust the communication to his uncle. Monsieur de St. 
Medard himself opened the door and came in. 

“I am glad to tind you alone, Francis,” he said, taking a 
chair which his nephew placed for him: “there are two 
matters on which 1 wish to speak to 3'ou, and on one of 
which, my dear boy, 1 think j'oii have wished to speak with 
me, yet seem to have hesitated to do so. In the first place, 
then, let me advise you, Francis, with those whom you love 
and respect, never let timidity prevent j’ou from going 
straigbtibrvvard to the point regarding anything that you de¬ 
sire. Mental courage is as necessary to a man as corporeal 
courage: they are the two great guardians of truth; and 
when 3 <)u have well considered a matter, and have made up 
your mind that it is right to do it or to say it, have no hesi¬ 
tation in jmtting 3'our resolution int6 execution, nor attempt 
to prepare the way by any preliminaries, except such expla¬ 
nations as are absolute^ necessary.” 

“ I Avas doubtful, my dear uncle,” replied Francis, the, 
colour somewhat high in his check, “ whether it tvas reaDy 
right and necessary to do that Avhicli I Avished to do.” 

“ I am not blaming you, my dear boy,” said bis uncle, “but 
giving you advice for tlie future—tAvo very different things. 
But to the point. You are noAv an only son; and my belief 
is, that although you are too young at present, according to 
the customs of the world, to marry, your father Avill wish to 
form an alliance for you as soon as possible. My.wishes in 
that matter will go Avith his for -various reasons, in the first 
place, one cannot altogether free one’s mind from prejudices 
Avhich have been instilled into him early, and every man in 
our station of life desires to see the house to which he be¬ 
longs carried on by direct heirs. It is a foolish inclinution, ; 
perhaps, and has no very reasonable foundation; but stillT 
must feel -with the world in this respect, and shp^d be 
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to see the honoTiis and estates of the house pass away to re¬ 
mote kinsmen of whom wc know little or nothing. In tlie 
next place, 1 am a great advocate for early marriages, where 
both parties have l)cen educated in the principles of virtue 
and honour. 1 look upon a man’s attachment to a woiimn 
who deserves it as the greatest possible safeguard to him in 
his dealings with the world: it keeps him from all those 
small vices which uuiettcred youth thinks little of, but which 
certainly, though slowl}^, undermine the foundations of better 
things, till in the end the whole fabric of right and wrong 
gives w,ay under the assault of temptation. I myself owe 
more’in life than you can imagine to an early and honourable 
tho)igh unrequited affection. ' Now, from your conduct and 
demeanour towards Mademoiselle d'Artonne, I am inclined 
to believe that a union with her would not be disagreeable to 
you.” 

“I love her more than any being upon em-th,” replied 
Francis de Langy. 

“ I am glad of it,” said his uncle, “ for I think she is 
worthy of your love; and I am not the least ollended, my 
dear boy, at your not m.aking any c.'cccption in my favour in 
regard to the exclu.sivo attachment you profess iiu her; lor 
Nature never intended that man should love any other human 
being with the same devotion which he must I'eel towards her 
who is to be the comiiaiiion of his whole existence. I am 
glad of it in another respect, too: because I think that, 
merely in a wmrklly point of viciv, the alliance is one which 
your father would himself desire, and hecauso 1 also know 
that there will be no obstacle on the part of Monsieur d’Ar- 
tonne. That fact I had already aseertuiued before your bro¬ 
ther’s death; and if he did not object when your juisition w'as 
much less favourable, he certainly will throw no impediment 
in the way under existing circumstances.” 

It may' easily be conceived that such intelligence gave ex¬ 
traordinary joy to a bosom full of the warm cnfhnsiasms and 
eager affections of early youth. A thousand dark apprehen¬ 
sions and misgivings had hung between the eyes of Francis 
de Langy and the future, making :ijjm fearful to look upon 
it. lie had fancied, that his futWlfr- might ol)ject, or even 
Monsieur de St. Medard himself; that Slonsieur d’Artonne 
might oppose; that the hand of Julie might evenhtrpromised 
to another; or, at the best, that all parties might treat his 
attachnifat coldly on accoimt of his youth, and interpose long 
delays to chUl the eager hopes of love. Such apprehensions, 
however, were now all swept away in an instant. It was as 
if a dark and sombre curtain had bee^ suddenly removed, 
and one scene of unclouded br^htness ajqd splen^ 5 )jt^ opened 
before him as 'his fuf-rxe pr^'spect. TW >m ase 
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almost always chills more or less the fire of youth. Had 
hVancis de Langy been alone, he might have given way to 
almost any sort of joyous extravagance to vent tlm exube¬ 
rance of his satisfaction. A young man is aot worth much 
who could not jump over a chair or a tabic when he is very 
happy, just to expend a part of the superfluous excitement. 
But Monsieur de St. Mcdard being present, Francis de 
Langy restrained himself, and only kissed his uncle's hand 
warmly to show his gratitude and his joy. 

“ Well, well, my dear bo}’^,” said the viscount; “I see you 
are satisfied with the arrangement 1 propose; and therefore, 
without a word more, I will go down and speak to your 
father about it. Stay here, and I will let you know the re¬ 
sult.” 

There is in the human mind a want of faitli in happipess, 
which 1 believe is inherent, not acquired. What we-long 
ii)r we ti'cmble for; and even the child snatching at the fruit 
or flower has tear in his eagerness as well as desire. We 
know, v.'ithout being taught, that everything on this earth is 
mortal, and that of all mortal things joy is the most frail. 
The moment his uncle was gone, the feeling of apprehension 
again took pos.session of the heart of Francis dc Langy. Ho 
knew of no cause for dread, and yet he dreaded that some 
unforeseen obstacle might still intervene. He was not long 
kept in suspense, however; for the viscount was not gone 
live minutes, and his air and manner on his return at once 
showed that all was as he could have wished it. 

“ Your father is delighted, Francis,” said Monsieur de St. 
Aledard, “ and your mother not less so. Go to them, my 
dear boy, and then make preparations for a journey. It is 
iletcnninod you shall be your own ambassador; and as you 
have selected 3 mur future bride yourself, contrary to all our 
absurd precedents in this country, jmu must even ask her 
hand of her father also.” 

At an early hour on the following morning Francis de 
Langy was concluding his preparations for his new expedition 
to Auvergne, aided by the servant who had supplied Jean 
Marais’ place during his leave of absence, when suddenly the 
worthy valet himself entered the room,'exclaiming in griet 
and astonishment— 

“ Going to Auvergne, sir, and I am not going with you!" 

“Why, my good Jean,” replied Francis de Lan|^, “I 
have business of importance to transact, and could not wait 
for yon.” 

“Wait!" cried Jean Marais; “I am ready this moment^ 
sir. You can never go to Auvwgne without me. Is hot a 
real, genuine, unadulterated valet-de-chambre as much a 
part of his master’s person and identity as his right leg, with* 
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out wMcb be cannot walk, bat ooly hobble? I wffl answer 
&r k, air, that if yon were to set oat for Auvergne without 
aie, you would get into some scrape in two minutes, from 
wkiM no one eomd extricate you but myself; and in taking 
me with you, as I fully intend you shall, you will find cause 
every hour of the day to thank the lucky stars that furnished 
you with Jean Marais. What is a gentleman without a 
valet-de-chambre, indeed?” 

Francis de Langy laughed gaily, with a heart so full of its 
own gladness that everything else seemed of minor impor¬ 
tance ; and, leaving the other man and Jean Marais to settle 
the matter between them as to which should accompany him, 
he saw it speedily arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, 
the lacquey being quite as much pleased to remain in Paris 
AS Jean was to journey into Auvergne. 

Ere half-an-hour was over, Francis de Langj’’s post-chaise 
rolled out of the porta eochcre of his father’s house, and was 
eoou on the road to Clermont. If thoi: shouldst ever be in 
Paris, reader, and be either enchanted by its gaieties, fasci¬ 
nated by its pleasures, deluded by its apparent wit, philo¬ 
sophy, and energy, or attached to it too strongly by any of 
the bonds of.the heart or the head, and on leaving it shouldst 
desire a brush wherewith to sweep away every feeling of re¬ 
gret from thy mind, go out slowly by the Faubourg St. 
Marceau; let the sight of its filth and squalor, its crowded 
abominations and uncheerful horrors, be tby last remem¬ 
brance of Paris; and, if ever thou dost wish to sec it again, 
thou must have a strong stomach or a bad meinorj'. Kow- 
a-days one can avoid that fauhonrg, on whatever road one 
travels; but at the time 1 speak of there was no possibility 
of getting to Moulins without pa.ssing through it; and as the 
postilion jogged on slowly over its rough and jolting pave¬ 
ment, Francis de Langy thought he would never get to the 
end of sights disjdeasing to the eye and smells ofi'ensivc to 
the nose. But when they issued forth under Menihnontant, 
and passed through Villejnif, where there was no post at 
that time, the postilion did not seem to go any faster or the 
road to be less tedious. Alas! that the wwigs of the little 
blind god, though be sometimes use.s them swiftly enough to 
fly away with himself, should never be of any service to his- 
votaries, even when most eager to proceed tipon their way! 
On went the post-chaise at its own pace, notwithstanding all 
the wislies of Francis de Langy: Fromenteau, Esstmne, Pon- 
thierry, Chailly, Fontainebleau, one by one were reached; and 
such was the rate of progression in that day, that by the time 
the carri^e rolled into Nemours it was quite dark. On¬ 
ward, however, the young gentleman travelled ijil he arrived 
at Montargis, by which time he had received ccHtclasive proof 
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that the attempt to make mnch way dariny tiie night was of 
yery little use, and tended much more to wear out his 
patience than to accelerate his journey. At each of the two 
post-houses between Nemours and tne last-mentioned place 
he was kept waiting an hour before the people of the place 
were roused and the horses put to; and as he came into 
Montargis itself, the town-clock was striking two in the 
morning, though he was yet less than eighty miles from 
Paris. 

The next day the same took place, and the next agmn; 
and the feelings of Francis de Langy were only changed, in¬ 
asmuch as, when at the end of the third he stopped at Mou- 
lins, he was within twenty-one leagues of the dwelling of her 
he loved. Those twenty-one leagues, however, though in 
general not what can be called mountainous, were diiiicult 
to travel; the road was not the best in the world; the horses 
were by no means super-excellent, and the people somewhat 
slow. As Francis dc Langy knew this by exj>erience, he was 
in his carriage at sunrise, and perhaps might have reached 
the Chateau d’Artonne by daylight, had not the postilimi 
taken it into his licad to drive furiously across a gutter in the 
little town of Gannct; which proceeding dexterously broke 
the axle of the carriage at llie precise spot most convenient 
for mending it, opposite to the forge of a blacksmith, who, it 
was remarked by the people of the town, had always strongly 
opposed any alteration of the gutter which ran across the 
highway. 

About fifty yards farther on there was a little auherge or 
jabaret, kept by a cousin of the postilion; and tliithcr Francis 
de Langy naturally bent his steps, and spent an hoirr in 
taking his dinner while the axle of the carriage was being 
mended. That operation took up at least on hour and a 
half, and thus the sun had just set when he reached llioin. 

Do you remember, reader, having walked with ns up n 
liill not far beyond that city, and through a path in the wood 
which led to a fountain? If 3'ou do, you will also call to 
mind that Francis de Langy there behold, for the first time, 
the beautiful being whom he was now going to seek as his*^ 
bride. Just as he reached the bottom of the ascent on the 
present occasion, the moon, which had been somewhat hidden, 
either by the clouds or the hills, 1 know not well which, 
shone oat bright and clear; and at the same moment the 
postilion pulled up his horses and asked if monsieur liked t6 
walk up Ac hill. Francis very willingly agreed to do so; 
and at the enhance of the little path which he had formerly 
pursued, his heart full of the memories of that meeting, he 
turned away to the left, enjoying at every step the thrilling 
uleasures ra assoeiation. He smiled as he recollected how 
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free and easy was his breast when first he trod that little 
meandering footway, how little he had expected that any 
incident would occur to beget such a complete change of 
feeling in his heart; and tlien he thought of her he loved, 
and or how beautiful she had looked as she lay senseless upon 
the path before him; and he called up the glance which she 
had given around as recollection returned, and the first meet¬ 
ing of his eyes with hers. 

Memory might pause for a moment, too, upon all that 
was strange and unexplained in the events of that day; but 
his heart was too full of love to permit thoughts of any otlier 
kind to hold it long, and he walked on dreaming of Julie 
d’Artonne. As he went, the moonlight seemed still to kcej) 
liim company; for though the path, as we have shown, took 
many bends round the sweeps of the hill, yet the bright 
planet was so high that she either shone out full upon Ids 
waj', or poured her rays in wavering spots of light through 
the brown leaves and branches overhead. 

As the j'oung gentleman was approaching the little foun¬ 
tain, however, he heard a sound as if some one had tlirown 
down a quantity of tools or instruments of husbandry, fol¬ 
lowed by voices speaking in a low, grave tone. He suddetdy 
stopped, for the usual hour of work was past, the labourer 
retired from the field, the woodman gone home to his cottage; 
and Francis then perceived for the first time that Jean Marais 
was close behind him. 

“ AVhat is going on, Jean?” ho said in a whisper. 

“ Perhaps some poachers,” answered the man ; “ and if it 
be, we had better go on and take no heed.” 

“Perhaps we had.” replied Francis de Langy; and be 
accordingly walked slowly and quietly forward, for ten or a 
dozen steps, to a place where the path became more open, 
crossing a space of about "twenty yard's in breadth and forty 
in length, where some trees had been cut down on the hill¬ 
side, leaving behind them a patch of underwood here and 
there, while the rest of the ground was covered with long 
forest-grass. On the left hand the hill declined somewhat 
abruptly; and beyond the opening the trees rose tall and 
thin, with a few shrubs and plants beneath them, not thick 
enough to deserve the name of underwood. 

Here again Francis de Langy suddenly stopped, for there 
was another light besides that of Ahe moon, and the persons 
from whom the voices proceeded were partly visible at no 
great distance. They were gathered to^etlier just below the 
path, and were some twelve or fourteen m number. As they 
stood at different distances down the descent, the heads and 
shoulders of some, the heads of others, and nearly the whole 
form of one or two, were visible. The latter was the case 
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witli a tall man, dressed in the garb of the marcchanssee, who 
held a torch in his hand, with the flaming end somewhat 
bent down. There seemed to be another flambeau, if not 
more, below, by the red light and smoke which came up, 
drowning in a gloomy and portentous glare the pure, cold 
beams of the moon. 

After gazing for a moment, Francis de Langy fancied that 
he recognised more than one of the persons before him; and at 
all events his curiosity was too higldy excited to permit of 
his proceeding without ascertaining what they were about. 
Without any attempt at concealment, then, but with a quiet 
step, he advanced through the grass to the spot where the 
group was assembled, followed as he did so by Jean Marais. 
Their approach caused little observation; one of the men 
turning round hi» head, looking at them slightly, and then 
resuming the steadfast gaze with which he had been previously 
contemplating the proceedings of another personage, who 
with mattock and pickaxe was beginning to dig by tlie light 
of tlie torches held above his head. 

AVhat they were seeking the two ncw-comers could not 
divine; but it was now clear, not only that the business was 
of importance, bnt that Francis de Langy was right in sup- 
])Osing several of those there assembled to be well known to 
him. Close to the person who was digging stood the inten- 
darit, his arms crossed upon his chest, and a red roquelaure 
cast over his shoulders to keep him from the night-air. He 
vas looking on with his usual calm, cold, impenetrable ex¬ 
pression of countenance, steadily, hut not anxiously, as one 
flight be supposed to ratness a proceeding which e-'xited 
. othing but mere curiosity. A little nearer to Francis de 
..,angy, but with his back turned towards him;', stood tlie 
Count TArtonne. It was evident, from the attitude which 
had assumed, that he was gazing at the proceedings witli 
trnug interest, though his face could not be seen. One or 
• VO of his servants were there also, as well as the Prdfet ol 
h.j neighbouring town, who had been pointed out to Francis 
de Langy during his former visit to Auvergne. The rest of 
the party comprised two or three labourers, and some ser¬ 
vants and officers of the intendant, with several agents of the 
police, and no less than four servants in the livery of Madame 
de Bausse. In tlie front was the large dog which we have 
mentioned as accompanying that lady on her visit to the 
house of the intendant, which now stood with drooping ears 
and tail, the mouth partly open, and the tongue hanging out, 
watching the process of digging, and every now and then 
running forward, and attempting to aid the men who were 
eiMloyed, by scratching eagerly with his feet. 

The scene altogether was a curious and a solemn one. ,4^ 
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were now nlent, and the only sounds which brt^e the still¬ 
ness were the strokes of the mattock and an occasional low 
whine from the dog. The sensations of Francis de Langy 
were by no means pleasant: a cold chill seemed cast over 
his bright ejtpectations; vague and uncomfortable images 
rose up before his fancy, and connected the present with 
many events of the past, lie remembered that it was close 
to that very spot where he had found Julie d’Artonne in a 
state of insensibility; he recalled the sudden and unexplained 
disappearance of Monsieur de Bausse; and, he knew not 
why, his mind would join those events with that which was 
at present going on, and that in a painful manner. He too 
stood and watched the labourers with a feeling of awe and 
apprehension, as one gazes at a dark thunder-cloud which is 
ready every moment to burst ujion us. In the mean while 
the men worked on, removing shovelful after shovelful of 
earth, till at length the mattock struck the rock, without 
their discovering anything. 

“Work on in this direction,” said the infendant; “you 
have begun too much towards the hill. Let the dog be your 
guide.” 

“ We shall come upon the water, Monseigneur,” replied 
one of the men; “ the stream from the fountain comes down 
there." 

“ Do as you are ordered,” replied the intendant; and the 
workmen proceeded, moving from the spot in which they had 
been digging, two or three feet to the right. 

The first shovelfuls which they threw up in this place were 
of a dark sort of earth mixed with some volcanic stones, 
loose and easily moved. They then came to some leaves 
thickly packed together, and moist with the water of the 
stream, which, oozing through them, passed under the surface 
of the ground from the basin of the fimntain above, to join 
■ the stream down below. TWo spadefuls were cast out, and 
then the intendant suddenly exclaimed, 

“ Stop! what did you touch there?” 

“ Nothing, I thin^ but the packed leaves, monseigneur,” 
replied the man. 

Monsieur d’Artonne stepped a little forward, and said—^it 
seemed to Francis do Langy, not without a considerable 
effort—“Better scrape the leaves away gently: they must 
have been placed there, as the earth is above them.” 

His voice was low and hollow; and as he spoke, the dog, 
which one of the servants had taken by the collar, broke 
au^, and scratched up the leaves with hu feet. 

The next instant some cloth, apparently the sleeve of a 
man’s coat, was discovered; and the intendant exelauned, 
“Hold the torch 1 hold the torchl Here is the body 1 Take 
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away the dog; remove the euth and leaves gently; let os 
see exactly how he lies.” 

Qaickly and in silence the men proceeded with their work, 
casting off the earth and the wet leaves on cither side, and in 
less than a minute they came to the hilt of a sword, upon 
which one of them was stooping down to pull it out from the 
mass that covered the blade, but the intendant stopped him, 
exclaiming suddenly, “Do not touch it! Remove the rubbish 
from it with the spade; it is necessary to see whether it be 
drawn or not.” 

Very little labour was necessary to prove the fact: the 
sword was unsheathed, and quite rusty, seeming to have been 
thrown in after the bodj' had been deposited in its uncouse- 
crated grave. When it was all clear, the intendant took it 
from tile hands of the workmen, and examined it by the 
torchlight, while every one gazed on him and it in deep 
silence and with a contracted brow. 

“Go on,” said the intendant, and the work was resumed. 

In about throe minutes more the whole of a human body 
was exposed to view; but the little stream, trickling on 
tlirough the leaves, formed with the disturbed earth a muddy 
pool around the corpse, which prevented anything from being 
seen, excejit that it was lying on the side, with the face to¬ 
wards tlie hill. 

The body was easily raised, however, and being placed 
upon the open ground, a torch was held close to the face. 
To the surprise oi' all, not the slightest ajipcarance of corrup¬ 
tion was visilde. It would seem that the stream of water, 
cither from some peculiar quality in itself, or from the extreme 
coldness of its temperature, bad entirely preserved the corpse 
from decay^, so that the features were as jicrlect as at the 
moment when death set his seal upon them. They were 
those of a young and somewhat handsome man, vreli-lbnued, 
though not particularly prepossessing. The countenance 
seemed to retain a certain degree of expression, which was 
probably more the accidental one which it bare.at the moment 
of death than that which was habitual to it. The brow was 
contracted, the teeth were set firmly, and the corners of the 
mouth drawn down. The right hand had a glove upon it, 
the left had none, but one was found under the body. The 
clothes were rich and expensive; there were rings upon the 
fingers, and the chain of a watch was apparent, with several 
large seals. No hat was found, and the sheath of the sword 
was doubled up underneath him, and somewhat broken. 

“Do any of you recognise this man?” demanded the 
intendant. 

“ I do,” replied the Count d'Artonne at once: “ it is the 
late Marquis de Bausse.” 
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“ I do!” “I do!” cried several of the persons present. 

“■Now, then, let us see how he came by his death,” the 
intendant continued. “ There is no appearance of.blood that 
I can see.” 

“ It must have been washed away by the'Vater,” observed 
some one. 

“Open his coat,” said the intendant; and on so doing, 
right in the midst of the breast was discovered a small round 
wound, scarcely large enough to admit die pomt of a man’s 
finger; but spreading from it on every side like a halo was a 
deep blue and yellow bruise. 

“ Well, said the intendant, after they had all gazed for a 
moment or two in silence, “ two facts are evident. Tliis is 
the corpse of Monsieur do Bausse, which we have at length 
found; and he^has met with a violent deatli. Monsieur 
d’Artonne, I must trust to you to convey this intelligence as 
delicately as you can to Madame do Bausse, for I intend my¬ 
self to proceed immediately to Kioni, carrying the body with 
me. I hope, too, my dear friend, that to-morrow you will 
give me your assistance in the investigations whicli it wall be 
necessary for me to institute in order to discover the perpe¬ 
trator of this deed.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Monsieur d’Artonne. “ At what 
time shall 1 be with you to-morrow?” 

“ At ten,” said the intendant, “ if you can make it con¬ 
venient;” .and some more conversation of no importance took 
place regarding the arrangements for tlie next day and the 
method of bearing the corpse to BJom. 

Francis de Laugy, however, waited not to hear it. He 
felt sick and gloomy: a deeper impression was made upon 
him, he knew not why, than the mere sight of the dead body 
could have occasioned; and turning away he resumed the 
path towards the high road without speaking a word to any 
one. Absorbed in what was going on, no one noticed his 
departure any more than his arrival; and when he cast him¬ 
self into the chaise he covered his eyes with his hands, but 
it was long before he could turn his thoughts away from the 
painful channel into which they had been directed. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

In this chapter, reader, we will endeavour to fly with the 
wings of the wind—^though, perhaps, we had better say with 
the wings of the butterfly. But this is a chapter of young 
joy, which is always eager and rapid, passing like a flash; 
and the butterfly is the image of emm happiness, sporting in 
its garden of flowers, and fluttering, half-sated in the wahton- 
ness of fruition, from sweet to sweet ere each be fully tasted. 
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The meeting of Francis de Langy, on the night of w^ich 
we have already spoken, with dulie d’Artonne, with her 
father and with her mother, was somewhat chequered with 
gloom. The scene he had witnessed had cast a shadow over 
his own mind; it had done so still more over that of Mon¬ 
sieur d'Artonne; and, judging that the count might wish to 
communicate with his family in private, Francis soon after his 
arrival proceeded to the chamber of the Abbd Arnoux, whom 
he found very slowly advancing towards recovery. The good 
old man was quite contented with his progress, however; he 
had been up for an hour during each of the two days preced¬ 
ing, and he thanked God for the relief afforded him, with’the 
humble gratitude of an earnest and pious heart. 

The next morning beamed more brightly; the impressions 
of the night before had been softened in the mind of the 
young lover; and on going down he found Monsieur d'Ar¬ 
tonne also with a more cheerful lace. While speaking with 
him at the foot of the stairs, a servant brought in a letter 
from the intendant; and in reading it a well-pleased smile 
came upoir the count’s lip. Francis de I..angy thought the 
moment lavourable for his own suit, aud at once presented a 
note, which had been given to him by his liuher, formally 
asking the hand of the young heiress of Artonne for the heir 
of the house of Langy. The count read it with a grave air, 
and then merely replied, “ If you will go into the saloon, I 
w'ill join you in a minute.” 

A monientary shade of apprehension came over the heart 
of Francis do Langy. It was in vain that he recalled the 
words of Monsieur de St. Medard, and the assurances which 
those words implied; he loved too much to be confident, and 
renjained in doubt and fear till there were steps without, and 
the count himself came in leading Julie by the hand. Her 
lace was like a rose in the morning, all blushes and tears; but 
the tears were happy ones, like the dew of the summer 
dawn; and when Francis sprang forward to meet her, she 
gave him both her hands, aud he held her to his bosom as a 
bride. 

They were joined, the moment after, by Madame d’Artonne, 
who, with a warmth and eagerness very different from the 
cold and formal bianncrs of the day, expressed the delight 
she felt at the idea of her daughter being united to the 
adopted child of one who had been the earliest and dearest 
friend of her husband and herself. A few minutes of con¬ 
fused joy succeeded, during which neither Francis nor Julie 
well knew what they themselves or any other person said; 
and then came calmer considerations, as to when this union 
was to take place. A smile, thoughtful and grave, but yet 
full of calm and happy expectation, came upon the counte- 
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nances of Monsieur and Madame d'Artonne when they called 
to mind how young, how very younu, were those two lovers. 
IlIjc only difficulty, indeed, that either of them felt was to 
make Francis de Langy understand that a considerable lapse 
of time must pass ere he could receive Julie’s hand. That 
matter, however, was more easily settled than Monsieur 
d'Artomte expected, for Francis already had come to the 
same conclusion, so that he offered not a word of opposition, 
and the matter was left vague and uncertain. 

“I must go to Eiom immediately after breakfast,” said 
Monsieur d’Artonne, as they were sitting down to the morn¬ 
ing meal; “ hut I will not take you with me, Francis, upon a 
dull and somewhat sad errand. I have another affaif for 
Julie and you to transact, better suited to your time of life 
and to your feelings. Do you remember the man who was 
in prison for poaching—Antoine Bure ? Ho was set at liberty; 
but it appears that there were other charges of the same kind 
against him, which have kept him from his home, wandering 
amongst the mountains for the last fortnight. Now with 
some difficulty I have obtained an order to xurscoir, which is 
tantamount, you know, to pardon; and you two, if you like, 
may carry up the notice thereof to his father’s house. Do 
ye»i know where it is, Julie?" 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Julie, “ I can find it: it is to the left, 
above Bourasole, amongst the hills. I never was there; but 
I heard something about the Huguenots, and that you were 
angry with the people because they were unkind to them.” 

The matter was soon and easily settled. Francis under- 
totA that tliey would easily discover tl>e house, for he would 
not have given up the promised expedition for a mine in Peru. 
To be with Julie alone—to talk of love with her who was 
the object of it—to borrow from the sky, the air, the clouds, 
the sunshine, and the mountains of laughing Limagne, figures 
to image forth all the sweet sensations of his heart—^to breathe 
the expansive hapiiiness of his bosom under the free canopy 
(ff heaven—was a joy such as man has power only to taste in 
those lew early years of life, so sweet, so fugitive, when all 
the flowers of the heart are in blossom, before they have 
been trampled down, or plucked, or have cast their leaves in 
the summer. Oh, how they pass away, tBose early years! 
mid if joy itself be but a point in the vast space of time, how 
small is the point when joy is pure and unsullied, without 
the alloy of one regret! 

Monsieur d’Artonne set off soon after for Riom, and Frantss 
de Langy and his sweet companion were not long in taking 
their way up into the hills. There was a little abatement, 
indeed, of their anticipated pleasure from Madame d’Artonne 
kwisting upon sending horses to meet them as they returned. 
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lest Jalie dioald be tired. Julie felt that under such 
oumstonccs she could have walked untired double the ^s- 
tance, but something prevented her from saying so; and 
Francis de Langy would not oppose anything which was sup¬ 
posed to be for her comfort. 

They took their way forth then alone, about ten o’clock in 
the morning; and, passing through the park that surrounded 
the chateau, they issued out on the other side into a small 
bridle-road shaded by walnut-trees, which led in those days 
from Biom to Portefaix. Here they met a number of country¬ 
women going on to buy or sell in Biom; and, as they wanted 
no society but their own, they struck off into a footpath 
whifth led round the base of one of the mountains between 
Biom and Clermont, called Chanturgue. They were now 
lonely enough: the vines were soon left behind them; some 
orchards full of rich fruit were likewise passed; and then 
came extensive meadows, stretching out from the mountaia 
foot to the hank of a small rivulet, which wandered on and 
joined the Ainbene above Biom. As they went on the scene 
grew wilder still; large masses of volcanic stone stood up out 
of the gi'ecn turf; few houses were seen, and those far apart; 
villages and hamlets were at an end; the cottage of the shep¬ 
herd, the solitary farm-house, were the only traces of man’s 
habitation, except where a cross upon the summit of a crag, 
or upon the soft side of the mountain, either showed where 
some accident had happened, or called the wanderer passing 
that way to offer up his praises to the God of all, or spoke 
hope and comfort in the storm and tcm])e8t to those who per¬ 
haps were well-nigh abandoning themselves to despair. ' 
.fulie atid Francis de Langy made no great haste along the 
road. One might almost have applied to them the lines of 
the poet— 

Slow through the mpadows rorod thpy many a mile; 

Toyed by each bank, and trifled at each atilc. 

It was not, indeed, exactly so; for of course refinement in 
education and in character produced a refinement in their 
affection which was not to be found in Phoebe Dawson and 
her lover. They were full of deep thoughts and stEwag at¬ 
tachment, but pUre and high; and Love, too, was in bis young 
timidity with both. Still they prolonged their walk as muon 
ae possible, paused and rested, and talked of future happi¬ 
ness, till the shadows, beginning to fall ihe other way, wM-ned 
them how long they had lingered, wid urged them more 
quickty on. ■, 

At length, amidst the wildest part of the scenery, appeared 
a few patches com nicely cultivated, a nnmW of yotmg 
trees planted in shelfored situations, and a low cottage wil£ 
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eome small ont-bmldin^ seated close upon the verge of a 
little lake, if it deserved that name, from which issued forth 
the rivulet that flowed through the valley they had followed. 
The expanse of water was probably not more than four or 
five acres at the most, but it was clear, bright, and perfectly 
calm, at the moment that Francis and Julie approached it, so 
tliat the hills around, the heavens and floating clouds above, 
and the little cottage by the side, were all reflected brightly 
fi-om the^ surface. As they paused upon the edge to look 
down into the depth of the liquid mirror, in which the hills 
seemed to contemplate their own beauty and gi-andeur, they 
beheld the figure of a woman, apparently well advanced in 
life, come out of the cottage and gaze earnestly towards them. 

Francis de Langy saw, but took no particular notice, and 
woitld fain have lingered there for a moment longer, dream¬ 
ing fond dreams by Julie’s side. Love is always ineve selfish 
in a man’s bosom than in a woman’s; and, though she was 
well pleased to stay there beside him, Julie, as soon as she 
remarked the old woman watching them, pressed Francis’s 
arm gently with her hand, sajdng, “ I am sure that is his 
mother, anxious about her sou. Come, Francis; do not let 
U8 delay giving them any comfort that we can.” 

They went on immediately, and, following the little path 
round the tarn, soon reached the door of the cottage, where 
the old woman stood, clean and neat, with a withered bnt 
gentle countenance, which expressed some degree of wonder 
to see two young people, evidently of high rank, wandering 
up to the threshold or a remote and lowly habitation. f?hc 
spoke first, addressing them in a courteous and (piiet tone, 
without any of the patois of Auvergne, though with a touch 
of the Languedocean accent. 

“Will you come in and rest, mademoiselle,” she said, “and 
■ take a draught of milk?” 

“ We have come to see you, my good mother,” answered 
Julie; “ and so I will go in and sit down for a minute. Is 
your husband at home?" 

“ He is jilst at the back of the cottage, staking in a new 
cowshed,” replied the old woman. “ I will call him in a mi¬ 
nute. Father! father! Antoine Bure!—^here are a young 
lady and gentleman who want to see yon!” and while Julie 
entered with Francis, and seated herself upon a low settle by 
the clean white table, an elderly man, the exact counterpiort 
of the good dame herself, came in, putting pn his rough 
short-tailed coat over a shirt as white as snow. His features 
were somewhat harsher, and the expression, upon the whol-', 
more stern than that of lus wife; but still it was a pleasant 
and benignant countenance, ^ave and firm, but kindly withal. 
In Julie’s eyes from the first it Was very prepossessing. 
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though she little knew the joy which the sight oi that face 
was destined at one time to give her. 

“ I am the daughter of the Count d’Artonne,” she said, as 
the old man bowed, and seemed to wait for her to speak; “I 
uni flic daughter of the Count d’Artonne, and have come to 
you by his desire.” 

“Oh! I know you very well, mademoiselle,” replied the 
tanner; “ and as for the good count, he has done as much 
iiir us as he can in withdrawing his own charge against our 
poor wild bo}'. lie can’t make the other people do the same, 
1 know, though I think the other little lords, such as Mon¬ 
sieur d’Argental and Montvert, might do so too when a noble¬ 
man like him sets them the cxampic.” 

“Oil, yes,” replied Julie, “my father has done niore for 
your son: he lias got an order from Paris to sur.ituir, so that 
he is in no more danger, and can come back to you when he 
pleases. Here is the notice of it from the grefi'e.” 

'J’hc old man caught the young lady’s hand with a sudden 
start of joy and satisfaction, and kissed it warmly. Then, 
taking the pajier, lie ran his eye over it and handed it to his 
wife, but she could scarcely read it for tears. It rarely 
occurs in England that a man of the lower, or even the 
middle classes can express easily any sudden emotion of 
pleasure or gratitude: it is seldom in Franco that he has not 
something well-turned and graceful to say upon the occasion. 

“ The count is very kind, madcraoisclle,” said the old man; 
“the count is very kind indeed in sending us this notice, and 
has doubled his kindness by the hand that brought it. 1 am 
very gratefiil, mademoiselle; and, though I am but a poor 
l)easant, it is not Impossible—nay, I think it very possible— 
that at some time I may have an opportunity of serving the 
count ill return.” 

“Oh! he wants no return,” replied Julie; “he is always 
glad to do any good that he can without wishing for recom¬ 
pense.” 

“Ah, mademoiselle!” answered the good farmer in a 
thoughtful tone, “ when I was young, my mofher used to 
tell me a story of a lion that got into a net, and a mouse that 
let him out. I dare say you know it, lor most mothers tell 
it to their children-” 

Julie smiled, and nodded^her fair head to indicate that she 
was aware of what he alluded to. 

“Well,” continued the Huguenot peasant, “I may be the 
mouse some day, mademoiselle. God knows, but 1 trust I 
may. And who is this young gentleman? The count has 
no son, I thihk.” 

“ No,” replied Francis de Langj'; “ I am but a friend, yet 
one who loves him nearly as well os if he were his son.” 
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“Ahl an^ Ttlll be his son, too, some of these days,” ex¬ 
claimed the old woman, laughing; “ I can see how it is very 
well. Nay, do not let me make you blush, mademoiselle. 
Happy* are those who get the man they love. If it bo a 
blessing in bright days, what is it not when the sky is cloudy 
or the storm comes down? But, God protect you both, 1 

“Ay, God protect you both!” ejaculated the old man; “and 
he will protect you too, for I have always seen a blessing 
follow such things as you have done to-day.” 

Some further conversation of the same kind took place, and 
after remaining in the cottage about a quarter of an hom-, 
Francis de Langy and his beautiful companion turned their 
steps homeward with an additional gleam of satisfaction on 
their way; for the heart of man, with all its corruption, does 
find delight in witnessing and promoting the happiness of 
others—at least, before all the efforts of the great tempter, 
who is constantly about our path in the world, have had their 
effect in changing to his evil purposes those sensations which 
God planted in our breast for our own good. They returned 
joyilil, then; with peace in all their own feelings, and glad¬ 
ness, moreover, in that which they had communicated to 
others. The horses met them not far from the little lake, 
and entering the chateau, they found that the count had 
already come back from Eiom. He was calm, and even 
cheerful. Madame d’Artonno seemed to enjoy the sight of 
their mutual love; and the day, which had risen in bright- 
, went down witliout a cloud. 

CHAPTER XXm. 

As usual in the course of all true talcs, from the time of Tom 
Jmies down to the present day, the reader is obliged to go 
backwards and forwards in this book, from scene to scene and 
from place to place, in order that he may lo.se nothing of that 
which was taking place, and affecting the history of those in 
whom he feels an interest. The cause of it is, dear reader, 
riiat Fate is ubiquitous, and man the reverse—Fate operating 
everywhere; each individual is the centre of the circumstances 
which are attacking him on every side; so that, when we 
want to see the causes which affect any particular personage, 
we have to wander far and wide, and then do not discover 
even one-half. 

About three o’clock of the very day on which Francis de 
Langy set out for Auvergne, the marquis, his father, was 
sitting in a small room fitted up with books and somewhat 
encumbered by papers. In this he usually transacted busi¬ 
ness with bis intendant or steward, and that worthy func- 
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tionary had not long left him at tlie moment ■vpe jpeak of. 
The marquis, accustomed for many yews to find in his son 
one great object of thought and emotion, now felt himseU 
somewliat lonely in the absence of him who had supplied the 
place which the death of Victor de Langy had Ic/t vacant in 
his sensations; and, sending for tlte marchioness, be proposed 
to occupy the unfilled moments by conversing with her on 
the various arrangements which they had to make lor the 
futm'e. 

She was followed into the room by a servant, who stood 
silent for a moment w'hile the marchioness spoke to her 
husband; but her first words were an inquiry to which the 
man alone could ppve an answer. 

“ Who is that handsome, good-looking youth,” she asked, 
“ who seems waiting for you without?” 

“It is a young gentleman, madam,” said the laqncy, “who 
has brouglit a letter for monsieur, which he will deliver to 
no one hut himself; nor will he give his name, making a 
curious sort of answer when 1 asked it, and saying, ‘You 
would know it well, and yet not know it at all.’ ” 

“Let him come in,” rejoined the marquis, with asmQe; 
“ he must explain his riddle himself.’’ 

The servant retired, and the next moment ushered in a 
very handsome and griiccful youtlj, about the height of Francis 
do Langy, hut not so powerful in frame, llis complexion 
was considerably fairer, his eyes were closer together, and 
the expression of his countenance was intelligetit and keen, 
but not very frank and oi)en. He was dressed well, but not 
expensively; and his coat had somewhat the form used by 
the student of divinity who had not yot taken even the first 
step in his profession. He gazed for a moment in the coun¬ 
tenance of the marquis with a strange and [)cculiar expression. 
It seemed tliat of wonder and afi'ection, and then again he 
turned his eyes upon the marchioness with the same marked 
look. 

“ Well, sir,” said Monsieur de Langy, somewhat surprised, 
“ may I ask wh^ is your business? Pray be seated.” 

But the young man did not take the chair which the ser¬ 
vant had placed for him, advancing toward.s the marquis, 
and placing in his hand a letter folded and sealed. 

Monsieur de Langy looked calmly at the address, then 
broke the seal, and proceeded to read the contents. In a 
moment, however, the look of <^uiet curiosity forsook his 
countenance. He turned pale; his eyes strained upon the 
paper; he cast a hurried glance at the youth before him, 
gazed at the letter a@^, and then anxiously looked at the 
marchioness. In the mean while the young man himself 
was manifesfly agitated, ^ colour had fled from his face, 
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he trembled violently; and the marchioness, surprised at 
the emotion of her husband and his visiter, advanced to the 
former, exclaiming, “What is the matter, Victor? Uo not 
conceal anything from me.” 

“Read, read!” cried the marquis, putting the lettei into 
her hands; and Madame de Langy took the paper and read 
as follows:— 

Fernte Godard, September, 17—. 

Sir,—I t is with shame and grief I address you, and only ho^>e for pardon by 
uiahiug a full confession of the wrong in which 1 have tuki-n part, though it 
was not originally designed or executed by myself. Jh’roiu thu time that 
Al^ame U Marquise de l«attgy condded to the care of Marguerite l.aiouchcs 
her youngest son, my unhappy wife conceived the horrible aud criminal design 
of placing her own child in his room, and obtaining fur our boy the advautagt s 
of bis iwnk and education. 1 acknowledge that I suhered myself to be per* 
suaded to take part in this wicked act; but 1 have never cenaed to regret It 
ever since, and have of late been every day more and more confirmed in my 
determination of restoring your son to his parents. M’itb this view I have 
gone to the very extent of my means, and even beyond, in order to give liim 
shch an education as will not disgrace his family; and, although 1 admit that 
I deserve punishment, and submit myself totally to your will, yet I trust that 
this conduct may procure my pardon. As long as my wife lived, I was with¬ 
held. out of tenderness for her, from blighting tiio imjubt pro.sprcts which she 
had obtained for our cldld; but her death this night .sots me free from such 
considerations; and a conversation with my brother, your inteiidant, ooufiriiis 
mo in my good resolutions. I send you, therefore, your son, who is the bearer 
of this letter, and only farther beseech you to grant me your forgiveness, and 
to afford some small means of subsistence to the unhappy youth who has s(» 
long occupied a place in your family. 1 have wrung froni niy wife, on her 
dMth-bed, an acknowledgment of hur crime, which you will fiud writteii 
bolow. Your bumble and repentant servant, 

CiRRABD LaTOUCUKS. 

I do confess and acknowledge that the child taken by me to Madame la 
Marquise do Langy was my child, and not hers; and that the onft lirought up 
y me as my own son is the child of the Marquis and Marquise de Langy. 

MARaUERlTR LaTOUCUKS. 

As soon as the marchioness had read the paper, she let it 
drop from her hands, and gazed for a moment at the young 
man, who stood with his fine head bent, his hands clasped 
together, and a look of timid hope upon his countenance, 
with woman’s unquestioning confidence she held out her 
arms towards him, exclaiming, “ Oh, my poor hoyl and have 
you been kept in poverty and misery all this time?” ■ 

The youth sprang forward and knelt at her feet; and, 
throwing her arms round him, she wept upon his neck with 
tenderness and j >y. 

The marquis, however, was not so fully satisfied, nor did 
he give way to such emotions. He remembered the noble 
beanng of liim whom he had so long considered as his son, 
his high and generous spirit, his deep affection. Ids fine in¬ 
tellect ; he compared his figure and face with those of the 
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youth before him; and, however prepossessing the latter 
might be, he felt that there was an inferiority, doubtless the 
result of education; and on questioning his own heart he 
could not but acknowledge that he would rather have had 
him whom he had so long called Francis de Langy for 
his son. 

“ Sit down,” he said, giving the young man his hand; “ sit 
down. Let me consider this matter. It takes me by sur¬ 
prise and overwhelms me;” and raising the paper from the 
ground, to which it had fallen, he read the contents over 
again. 

As he did so, his countenance assumed a stem OKprcssion; 
and turning to the young man he asked with a frowning brow, 
“Who wrote this letter? This is not tlie style of Gerard 
Latouehes, the farmer.” 

“ It is not, sir,” replied the young man promptly : “ he 
wrote it, indeed, with his hand, but his relation, Martin La- 
TOttchcs, your intcndant, dictated what he was to soy. IJe is 
an excellent man, that Martin Latouehes, and earnestly per¬ 
suaded my foster-father to tell the truth.” 

“Where is Gerard Latouehes now?” demanded the mar¬ 
quis; “ is he without?” 

“No, sir,” answered the youth; “ he feared to present him¬ 
self before you, and remained at the house of your intendant 
at Langy.” 

“Well, well,” said the marquis thoughtfully; “ do not be 
alarmed, my poor boy. This shall all be inquired into accu¬ 
rately. At first sight it seems true; and if so, all that a 
father’s tcndenicss can do shall be done to make up to you 
for what you have undergone. In the mean time-” 

As he spoke, a servant entered to tell him that Monsieur 
dc St. Medard was in the saloon; and tlic marquis, on the 
first impulse, ordered him to be shown in, saying, “ This will 
aflcct him as much, perhaps, or more than ourselves.” But 
the next instant he rose, adding, “No!—stay. I tvill speak 
with him without;” and, taking the letter in his hand, he 
quitted the room. 

“ Why, Victor, what is the matter?” exclaimed the vis¬ 
count; “ you look anxious and alarmed.” 

“ And not without reason, my dear uncle,” answered the 
marquis: “ look at that paper, and say how I may best dis¬ 
cover whether it be true or whether it be false, llemember, 
too," he added, “ that extraordinary tale of the Bohemian, 
and what she said to our poor boy.” 

Monsieur de St. Medard took the paper without reply, 
read it from beginning to end in silence, retumed it to the- 
marquis, east himself into a chair, and, covering his eyea 
with his hiuids, thought deeply for several minutes. 

M 
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“lam afraid, Victor," he said at length, “that this is true. 
I recollect, when I returned from India, some fourteen or 
fifteen years ago, having ridden to the house of this woman 
to see your son. When I asked which of the two boys he 
was, there was a certain degree of hesitation and embarrass¬ 
ment about her which puzzled me—^nay, excited some vague 
sort of suspicion which passed away after a time, but 1 re¬ 
member it well now. This is a severe blow upon you, and a 
sad embarrassment to us all. Had it taken place but yester¬ 
day, mucli pain, disappointment, and anguish tvould have 
been spared; for I fear that the friends of Julie d’Artonne 
will never consent to her marriage with a rolurier, -and the 
poor boy will have been raised to the very height of happi¬ 
ness to be dashed down into the depths of misery. It is 
very unfortunate indeed; yet 1 fear that the tale may prove 
too true." 

“Then nothing remains for me but to acknowledge the 
youth,” said the marquis. 

“Nay, nay, nayl” cried Monsieur de St. Medard; “ there 
is a good dem more to be done than that. Our convictions 
in this matter ai-e nothing in the eye of the law. Tliis dear 
boy has been for fifteen years recognised as your son, and it 
will require very strong evidence to shake him out of his 
pofsession of that station. Worthy of it he is in every re¬ 
spect—high, noble, generous; and it is scarcely possible to 
suppose that the blood of a mean rasc:d, such as this Gerard 
Latouebes always was, can flow in his veins. I always thought 
tiiat education did a great deal: 1 shall now think tliat it docs 
eveiything.” 

“ 15ut what do you intend to do?” demanded the mai’quis, 
“and what would you have me do? Give me your advice, 
I beseech you, my dear uncle, lor I am bewildered and as¬ 
tounded.” 

“ Wliat 1 intend to do is very clear,” replied Monsieur dc 
St. Mcdiird. “To me Francis is a son; ho always has been 
such, and ever shall be. 1 may regret that he is not yours 
also, if it should prove so; but it is for his inherent gootl 
qualities that 1 love him now, whatever might be the motives 
on which 1 first adopted him. There is a weakness in one’s 
nature, certainly, for one's own kindred blood; but that 
■weakness shall never, with me, stand in the way of justice 
and right, of love and esteem, of honour and propriety. I 
naade no condition with him, when I took him, that he should 
be of the house of Langy. 1 have promised him a thousand 
tames to be a father to him, and so I would be if he were the 
ton of tny worst enemy. So much for roy conduct, Victor: 
mm for yours. Although you may believe, as 1 do, that this 
tale is true, aiad that the youth here epokam of is really your 
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son, stiJI, before you disct\TO the one and receive the other, 
let the judges of the land inquire and decide, and do nothing 
to bias their opinion eitlier way. In the mean while do not 
scud the j'outli hack; let him be comfortably provided for, 
and proceed with his education. Tlie man says he has had 
some iiistriiction: to what point has it been carried? Have 
j'ou seen him? What is he like?” 

“All one could desire or wish, apparently^,” replied the 
marquis; “graceful in manners and in ])erson; and, though 
placed in so strange and painful a situation, conducting him¬ 
self with propriety and modesty.” 

“Poor Francis!” said the viscount, his mind reverting to 
him who had been so long the object of all his thoughts and 
affections; “ his is a sad case indeed. I wisli to heaven that 
I could go down to Auvergne myself to break this news to 
him, and to aid him with counsel and consolation; but 1 have 
promised the king to stay, and I must keep my word. How¬ 
ever, my dear Victor, we must make no delay in recalliqg 
the poor boy, and in making the Count d’Artonne acquainted 
with the fact of a new claimant having appeared to tlie in¬ 
heritance of He Langy. We must be as open as day, and 
not let it be said that in such delicate circumstances we kept 
the count in ignorance even lor a day. I will write to 
Francis; j'ou communicate rvith the count; and to-night we 
will send off a messenger to Eiom.” 

Such was the course agreed upon; but, in the first instance, 
the viscount followed his nephew into the little room of busi¬ 
ness before mentioned, in order to be introduced to the youth 
whose arrival had caused so great a change in the arrange¬ 
ments of the Marquis de Langy. Monsieur de St. Medard 
entered the room with a grave and thoughtful air, and as be 
looked at the young man in silence from head to foot, his 
brow became contracted and his lips compressed. 

There was something in the lad’s appearance that did not 
satisfy him. It might be that he was unwilling to be pleased; 
that his love for another threw a mist before his eyes, which 
would not suffer him to perceive all those CTaces and high 
qualities which had struck tlie marquis and the marchioness; 
for, though of a strong and generally unprejudiced mind, 
Monsieur de St. Medard had his weaknesses like other men. 
But, notwithstanding that the youth’s countenance was un¬ 
pleasant to him, still memory recalled the scene in the Ferme 
Godard sufficiently to show him that the features and com- 
plexian, though somewhat altered by time, were those of the 
boy whom he had seen with Marguerite Latouches, and whom 
he had first fixed upon as his nephew’s' s«m. He put a few 
questions to him, and reeeived answers distinct and clem*. 
There was notMng that he could find &ait with, there was 
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nothing to create a doubt; and as he left the room to write 
to Francis de Langy, he murmured to himself, “ Jt is a great 
pitjf, a very great pity, that he has been brought up by this 
pitiful pair. We shall find his mind full of meannesses, and 
perhaps of small vices. One can see it in his graceful bends 
and inclinations, pretty though they be; there is a want of 
moral dignity in his aspect which will be hard to get over.” 

CHAPTER XXrV. 

Francis de Langy had not risen so early as usual, for he 
had remained during the greater part of the night keeping 
watch with Love. He found it impossible to sleep during 
many hours after he had retired, for every feeling was wide 
awake within, as on some joyous festival, when the whole 
night passes in revel, dance, and merriment, and no eyelid 
feels the heavy weight of slumber, though half the space of 
watching would at any other time have weighed them down. 
But early 3 ’outh is fond of such sweet wakefulness; and, far 
from striving to sleep, he rose again from his bed towards 
two in the morning, and, opening his tvindow, looked out 
upon the starlit skies, while between him and them floated 
by the pageant-like figures of imagination, grand, bright, and 
beautiful, at the command of the enchanter Hope. At length, 
almost when daylight was about to appear, his eyes felt 
somewhat heavy, and he cast himself down again, thinking 
to sleep for a few short hours, and then 

Wake for joy, like nightingsles in May. 

He was just dressed, and Jean Marais was adding the last 
touch to what he conceived his master’s perfect toilet, when 
one of the servants of the Count d’Artonne brought up a 
letter, saying that it had just arrived by an express courier 
from Paris. The fact of having been followed so soon by a 
messenger gave Francis de Langy some alarm, but his fears 
pointed in a very different direction from the just one. He 
thought that his father or his mother must be ill; and, taking 
the letter from the man’s hand, he looked first at the address 
to see by whom it was written. He instantly recogiused the 
hand of the viscount, and saw written in the comer the 
words, “ To be read alone.” 

“ Ijeave me, Jean,” he said, “ leave me;” and sitting down 
he opened the packet. 

His eye ran hastily over the contents; his cheek became 
pale; his lips quivered; he shook violently. It was in vain 
that Monsieur de St.’Medard had striven to tell'the truth in 
language as gentle and as kind as possible. -’Tt was in vain 
that he assured his adopted child that he should ever be to 
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him a son, let the result of the pending inquiry be what it 
might; that his fortune, his name, his rank, were all secured 
to him in so formal and legal a manner .that he could never 
be deprived of them. It was in vain that he tried to cheer 
and console him with hope upon the very subject of all others 
which affected him the most. Still it was a severe and a 
terrible blow—crushing, overwhelming, confounding him 
altogether. It seemed impossible for him to collect his 
thoughts, so great, so sudden, so bewildering was the effect 
of the intelligence lie had received; but when at length a full 
perception of his situation broke through the mist, and 
showed him the real state of his prospects and his probable 
fate, how dreadful was the sensation with which the mind’s 
eye rested on the hopeless blank before him! 

There is a story of a traveller proceeding to the city of 
Augusta at the time of an earthquake, and arriving towards 
evening upon the summit of the hills from which the towers 
ami spires of the town used to be visible. A light mist hung 
over the plain, but ho rode on joyfully towards the place of 
repose, till suddenly the mist cleared away, and he found 
himself standing on the edge of a wide lake, with nothing but 
an idiot boy beside him, who could give no account of how 
or when the city had disappeared. 

Something like the feelings of that traveller were those of 
Francis de Langy. At the very moment when his heart was 
approaching to its place of rest—when, full of joy, and hope, 
and satisfaction, it seemed as if every wish of his heart were 
on the eve of being accomplished,—in an instant the mist 
which hid the future from his sight was dissipated, and no¬ 
thing was before him but a yawning gulf, in which all his 
brightest expectations had disappeared. Alas, alas for the 
hopes of man! He builds up, and cities arise and crumble 
away; he plants the seed; the tree rises, flourishes, withers, 
descends into the dust. He forms, he shapes with the chisel, 
he pourtrays with the brush, and Time comes with his heavy 
foot and crushes it all to ashes. He breathes forth his mind; 
he writes his ideas and his fancies on the paper, the parch¬ 
ment, or the stone; “he returns into the dust, and all his 
thoughts perish.” But of all the weak and fragile things 
that he produces or possesses, the most frail and evanescent 
are his hopes. Alas for the hopes of man! they are veiy 
vain indeed. That which is most cherished, that which is 
most fhndly loved, that which is pre-eminently dear, is ever 
the thing me soonest taken from us. A voice, the solemn 
and awfm voice of Fate, is still crying out to us, “ Set not 
your heart on earth or on any of earth’s things; for, lo! they 
are passing away, even while you look upon them.” 

So it was with ium; Us rank, station,’’and noble blood. 
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were but as gmdy omanjents, of which he could bare stripped 
himself without much regret. Wealth, too!—what cared he 
for wealth in those early years when the heart i.s free and 
•U the energies are strong? when conif()rts and luxuries, the 
sweetmeats of second childhood, are little valued by hardy 
manhood? Competence was all he cared for, and that he 
thought he could alwa 3"8 win with his own right hand. But 
Julie d’Artonne!—could he lose her he loved? Could he 
see her snatched from him, without learning the terrible 
lesson of what it is to despair? Ttiere all the bright hopes 
Mid wishes of his young, ardent spirit had centred; there all 
the fond, eager, strong affections of a heart unsullied and 
unworn; and could he see her taken from him at the very mo¬ 
ment that she was promised? Could he see a bar, irrevocable 
as it appeared to him, placed between them for ever, with¬ 
out feeling that life had nothing left to strive (()r, that hope 
itself was dead, that the world was all one vacant blank? 
Oh! bitterlj', most bitterly did he feel it, and lor nearly an 
hour he gave way to sensations too painful to describe. At 
the end (d'that time, however, the firm j)rinci])les and stead¬ 
fast notions of right and wrong in which he had been edu¬ 
cated began to assert their swa}'- over him; and he aakod 
himself how he was to act imdcr the circumstances in which 
he was placed. 

“ I must communicate this immediately,” he said, “ to Mon¬ 
sieur d’Artonne. He must judge and act. Oh! how will he 
act? how will he judge? Alas, alas! it is hut too clear!” and 
I’rancis de i^angy hid his .eyes, as if to shut out the future 
from his sight. A moment after, however, he rose suddenly, 
and, quitting his room, proceeded to that of the Ahhd Arnoux, 
where he remained in conversation with his kind and good 
precejrtor for some time. 

In the mean while, events scarcely less painful had taken 
place in another part of the Chateau d’Artmine. The count 
had risen some hours before the courier from Paris reached 
the place, and he too experienced some surprise on receiving 
a second letter in the hand of the Marquis de Langy, so soon 
after the arrival of Francis. 

“ Some accident has happened,” ho thought; “ some new 
loss in the family. Poor Francis! I am sorry for him. I 
wvndor whether this curious invention of letters has given 
more pleasure or pain, more consolation or anguish, in this 
world? The latter, I fear.” 

As these ideas passed through his mind, he broke the seal; 
and then, turning to the contents, read the intelligence with 
wbidi the reader is already acquainted. Monsieur d’Artonns 
was really distressed: kmdness, good feeling, affection for 
hft daughter, high e.;.eein for Frauds de Langy, made-a 
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strong effort in his bosom to overcome the prejudices of edu- 
c^on and the common habits of feeling in his class and 
country, but it was in vain. That men should say he, the 
Count d’Artoiine, whose blood had come down pure since 
the foundation of the monarchy, whose family was allied to 
some of the first in the land, who had always stood amongst 
the high nobility of France—that he had given liis daughter 
to a rotnrkr, to the son of a peasant! It was quite impossible; 
it could not he done. He might deeply regret it; he might 
feel for the young man most sincerely; he might do anything 
he could to serve him: but still he could not enter into an 
alliance such as that; still he could not look upon him¬ 
self as bound by a promise made under such a mistake. 
Francis could not expect it liimself, he thought; Julie, too, 
would surely shrink from such a union. Tlie Count d’Ar- 
tonne had either forgotten the feelings ot his youth, or knew 
not how firmly the first afieotion of her heart had taken pos¬ 
session of Julie d’Artoune. 

Hastening to the chamber of his wife, the count communi¬ 
cated to her the news lie had received. Madame d’Artonne 
was more moved tliau he had been: she acknowledged that 
it was imi>ossiblc, that it could not he thought of, to unite 
their daughter to the son of a peasant of Picardy; but yet 
she wept at the thought of the anguish it would occasion to 
all, and judged better than her husband of what would be 
the feelings of licr child. Alter a brief conversation with 
the countess, Monsieur d’Artonne proceeded to his daughter’s 
eliambcr. Siic was not tliere, and going down to the saloon 
he entered somewhat suddenly. Julie was standing alone 
near the window; and the moment she heard tlie door open 
she started and looked round, while the warm blood of happy 
expectation rose up and coloured lier fair cheek. Whom was 
it that she expected to see? Certainly not her father, or 
her heart would have boat more quietly. Advandiig to¬ 
wards him, however, she gave him the moroing sulntation, 
lier whole face beaming from the sunshine .'n n :- heart. Ohl 
how soon that sunshine was clouded whe.a she heard the 
tidings of the change in her lover’s fortunes! Toe bright 
tears rose in her beautiful eyes; but she insianiiy dashed 
them away, exela’hiu'ig with a faint smile, Pur./Francis! 
how sorry I am fbij(|j||n! but we must do a’l we can to com¬ 
fort aud console Ch! what a pleasure it will fcc to try 
to make up to him for all that he has lost!” 

Monsieur d'Artonne stood reproved before his child: he 
cotdd not but own Ih.Jt hers were the iiig:! andnobie tlioughts, 
his the low and wer'miy ones; and yet ne could not vanquish 
the habitual feelings in wnich they were founded. Durit^ 
a moment or two he was silent, for he knew not well wha^ 
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to reply. There is many a weak and wicked parent who 
under such circumstances would have had recourse to anger 
and to harshness, the ordinarj' resource of feeble minds when 
embarrassed by their own follies or prejudices; but Monsieur 
d’Artonne, notwithstanding some points of W’eakncss, was too 
wise and too good a man so to shelter himself at the expense 
of bis child. He wrongly believed that, in giving ivay to 
the customs of his class and his country, he was consulting 
her interests, when in fact he was consulting his own pride; 
and, as his wish was to make her happy, he would not on 
any account have added, even by a stern word, to the tem¬ 
porary sorrow which he considered it necessary to inflict upon 
her for her future benefit. 

After pausing then for a time, he took her hand and led 
her to a seat, saying, “ You must listen tome, my dear Julie, 
for I am afraid this matter is even more painful than you 
imagine; and do not think your father harsh or unkind in 
placing the facts of the case plainly and at once before you. 
Our young friend, whom I shall ever consider with the high¬ 
est regard, whatever the result may be, seems likely to be 
deprived not only of the whole inheritance, which since the 
death of Victor de Langy he had every reason to expect— 
not only of the future rank and station of Marquis de Langy 
—^but of all claim to noble blood.” 

“Ah! it is very terrible indeed!” exclaimed Julie. “Do 
let me go and try to soothe him, my dear father.” 

“ Nay, nay, Julie,” said the count, more embarrassed by 
her utter unconsciousness of any obstacle being interposed 
by the existing circumstances to her marriage with JVancis 
do Langy than if she had foreseen them all, and expressed a 
determination to disregard them; “ nay, nay; you must hear 
me out,” he said. “ You do not seem to comprehend”—and 
he lowered his voice as he spoke—“ that the rank and station 
of your family and the customs of the country will prevent 
me from giving my daughter to any other than a man of 
noble blood." 

Julie started back and gazed in the count’s face, her bright 
eyes full of terror and surprise. 

“Oh, my fetherl” she exclaimed—“oh, my father! is that 
the law?” 

“Not exactly the law, Julie," replied her father; “but 
ctTstom, which is nearly as strong as law, renders it quite out 
of the question that I should ever bestow the hand of my 
child on the son of a peasant.” 

“And will yon, my father,” asked Julie, her look of as¬ 
tonishment and consternation increased rather than dimi¬ 
nished—“will you take from him the only consolation he has 
left, when you tell me that accident, and not his own fault, 
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has stripped him already of everything else that he had a 
right to expect? Oh, my dear father! you will not, you 
surely Avill not be so cruel—^you, who have always taught 
me that honour is the highest nobility, that virtue and good 
conduct are the richest of all treasures. Oh, no, no! 1 can¬ 
not believe it!” and poor Julie burst into a bitter flood ot 
tears. 

The count was moved, and rising in silence he walked 
musing to the wndow% Ilis heart yearned to yield, but he 
thought of the peasant relations and friends of his future son- 
in-law; he fancied he heard the low-born farmer calling 
Julie his daughter; and, hardening himself in his resolution, 
be returned to her side, saying, “Julie, this is a matter 
which will not admit of argument: the time will come when 
you will see that 1 am right.” 

Julie made no answer, but kept her overflowing eyes bent 
upon the ground. 

“ I am deeply pained to grieve you,” he continued; “ but 
it is absolutely necessary yon should understand that, if the 
claims of this young man who has started up be just, I can 
never bestow your hand upon him to whom it was promised 
under a mistake. You must not tliink of it.” 

Julie raised her head and wiped away the tears from her 
eves. “ I have always obeyed you, my dear father,” she re¬ 
plied; “ I have always tried to think you right in all you 
did. You forbid me to marry him; and even if the law al¬ 
lowed rno, which 1 suppose )t docs not, your command would 
be my law; but in return 1 have one request to make of you. 
.\s soon as this question is decided, and it is determined that 
he loses his rank and inheritance, and also by your com¬ 
mand his promised bride—whenever hoi)c is over for us 
both, in short—you must let me go into a convent, for I 
have nothing more to do with the world.” 

“ Nay, nay, my dear Julie,” answered her father tenderly. 

“ You will think better upon that subject: you are too 
young to have felt such dee)) emotions as to render that step 
even reasonable. You may be grieved at present, Julie ; but 
such feelings will pass away with time, and I may yet see you ' 
the hap})y wife of some man of your own rank.” 

“Never!”said Julie, in a firm but calm tone; “never, my 
dear father! Yesterday, with your permission and consent, 

I plighted myself to him whom I shall always love, by eve^ 
vovv that he could ask me to take. I know that you wiU 
say we were all under an error: it is very true; and there¬ 
fore I am sure Francis himself would free me from such 
vows, and will consent to my obeying you so far as never to 
think of a union that you disapprove of. But my own con¬ 
science will never set me free to wed another, and I call God 
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to witness that I will never do it. If I do, may I never 
know a moment’s peace here or hereafter!” 

“Julie! Julie!” exclaimed the count, trying to stop her; 
but the words were pronounced, and there was something, 
both in the manner witli which she uttered them and in his 
previous knowledge of his daughter’s character from her 
childhood ujiwards, which taught the Count d’Artomic that 
those words were irrevocable. 

“What have you said V” he exclaimed; but before she 
could answer the door of the saloon opened, and a lieutenant 
of the mardchaussee entered, and advanced with his hat in his 
hand. 

“ Monsieur le Comte d’Artonne,” he said, “ I am grieved 
at the task I have to perform; btit by order of the iiitcndant 
of police I arrest you on the charge of murdering the late 
Marquis de Bausse.” 

The count turned deadly pale, and Julie, who.se cup of 
anguish wanted but ouc di'op more to make it overflow, Bank 
fainting at his feet. 


CHAPTEIt XXV. 

It may seem strange that such an event as we have related 
in the end of the last chapter should have occurred at this 
early hour in the . lorning, when it is known that the Count 
d’Artoniio had on the preceding day parted from the inten- 
dant with the greatest kindness and apparent confidence ex¬ 
isting between tliem. Tiie intendant had accompanied him, 
when he took leave, to the very bottom of tlic steps, pressed 
his hand, ,and bade him adieu with every token of regard and 
respect. It may be asked if, between that afternoon and the 
following day, that powerful officer had not received some 
intelligence which had induced him to suspect the count of 
the crime for which he was now arrested. But nothing of 
the kind had taken place. lie had, indeed, been visited very 
early on the preceding morning, and several hours befiire he 
saw the count, by Peter Neri, the valet of Monsieur d’Ar¬ 
tonne, who had taken the first opportunity of quarrelling 
again with Jean Marais on the very night of his arrival, and 
who had been heard to swear that he would have revenge. 
But, as we have said, whatever was the character of the 
communication made by the valet to the intendant, it occurred 
long before the interview between the latter and the count; 
and, to sriy the truth, Peter Neri h-sd returned not rsiy wall 
satisfied with his .retention, ki!vir:g been treated w'th’s.',me 
contempt, and given to utiderstana that he was looked upon 
.to the light of a rogue. 

All the great machiues of the world, however, roll «pr;s 
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small wheels. In the evening of the day ditring which Francis 
dc Langy and Julie d’Artonne had taken the long and happy 
walk we described some pages hack, no less a personage than 
Jean Marais, having strolled forth to tlic good town of Riom, 
was wandering along through some of the old and not very 
much frequented streets, when he suddenly encountered the 
intendant of justice, police, and finance, walking along, a 
servant following him, carrying a cloak and sword. Jean at 
once- recollected the great functionary, and, remembering 
that it was by his order he had been released from prison, 
very reverently took off his hat and made him a low bow. 
The intendant noticed him with a slight inclination, and was 
passing on; but suddenly he seemed to recollect him, paused, 
and beckoned him to come near. 

“ All 1” he said, “ are not you the m.an who was first ac¬ 
cused by the Mareiiioncss de llausse of the murder of her 
son ?” 

“• Yes, monseigneur,” replied .Jean Marais with a low in¬ 
clination ; “ 1 h’ad that misfortune." 

“ lias .she taken you into her family again?” demauded the 
intendant. 

“ Oh, dear, no," answered Jean Marais: “ I believe, mon- 
scignenr, that she accuses me of the murder to this day, and 
says that you were very wrong to let me out of prison, for 
which I owe you my most humldc thanks.” 

“ She may find that 1 was right, not wrong,” replied the 
intendant. “ Have j'ou yourscll any cause to suspect any 
one of committing the murder?” demanded the intendant: 
“you may speak to me in confidence.” 

“Oh, no, sir!” o.'cclaimcd Jean Marais, whose opinion oi 
informers in general was not very favourable; “ 1 never sus¬ 
pect any one." 

“Indeed!” said the intendant; “you are very innocent.” 

This was intended as a sneer, hut .Jean Marais felt it to be 
an insult, for he did not like the reputation of innocence at 
all. He only bowed his head, hoivever, for the intendant 
was not a man to bandy words with; and the other proceeded 
to inquire whether, to his knowledge, the late marquis had 
incurred the hatred or enmity of any one. 

“ Why, sir, he was pretty fortunate in that respect,” re¬ 
plied Jean Marais with a peculiar smile. 

“ How do you mean?” said the intendant. “ I had heard 
that he did not live upon very good terms with many people 
in the neighbourhood." 

“ That is just what I intended to imply,” answered the 
valet of Francis de Langy. 

“ Then why did you say he was fortunate in that respect?? 
inquired the great officer; 
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“ Because he tried hard to make everybody hate him,” 
replied Jean Marais, “ and he succeeded to a miracle.” 

“ Let me have no riddles, sir,” said the intendant drily, 
“ for I am accustomed to trust the town jailer with a solution 
thereof. Did you ever hear of any quarrel or disagreement 
lietwcen the marquis and the Count d’Artonne?” 

“Never,” answered Jean Marais, “but about Mademoiselle 
Julie, and that was but a few words.” 

“Indeed!” rejoined the intendant with an indifierent air; 
“ and pray what was that about?” 

“ Why, Monsieur dc Bausse, with his usual modesty,” re¬ 
plied Jean Marais, “ wished the count to promise liini the 
hand of Mademoiselle d’Artonne, and when the count re¬ 
fused he was very angry; upon which Monsieur d’Artonne 
remarked, that the hand of his daughter should never he 
given to any licentious debauchee in the land; that he would 
not refuse her, if her own inclination led her that w'ay, to 
any honourable and respectable gentleman; but that the man 
who sought her must show that he was fitted to make a 
reasonable woman happy, belbre he should have his consent.” 

As far as it w'as possible for him to smile, the intendant 
did so on the })resent occasion (not unmarked by Jean 
Marais), and replied, “ A very wise and sensible answer of 
the count. Pray, in whose service are you now, my good 
friend ?■’ 

“ In that of the young Count de Langy,” said Jean Marais. 

“ And is he down here now?” asked the intendant, with a 
look which did not express the greatest sati'.faction. 

Now, Jean klarais was one of those men (there are not a 
few of them in the world) who, by the help of very slight 
indications—a word, a tone, a look—read with tolerable ac¬ 
curacy what is passing in the hearts even of the cold and 
cautious; and he had not failed on the present occasion to 
discover a certain portion of the secret thoughts and pur¬ 
poses of the intendant. It must be remarked, too, that the 
dry and austere tone of that per.sonagc, and the rebuke he 
had given him for his quaint method of expressing himself, 
had not particularly conciliated the valet's regard; so that he 
was very well inclined to say or do anything that might give 
the royal officer a certain degree of pain or annoyance, wmen 
it could be cff'ected without the slightest possibility of offence. 
As soon then as be discovered, first, that the intendant had 
some views upon the hand of Julie d’Artonne, and next, that 
he was a little jealous of Francis de Langy, he determined 
to have the satisfaction of communicating to him the news, 
which had speedily become current in the Chateau d’Artonne, 
that the young lady was engined to his master; and he re- 
, p^ed accordingly to the intendwt’s question, “Oh, dear, yes, 
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sir; he came down yesterday. He is to marry Mademoiselle 
d’Artonne, you know.” 

So far the news was true, and as no one had ever told him 
to keep it a secret, our friend Jean was very well justified in 
retailing it; but, not contented with the simple truth, Jean 
Marais resolved to have a lash at the wound he had made, 
and he added, “ They are to be married immediately, 1 be¬ 
lieve.” 

Alas! Jean Marais knew not the full extent of the mis¬ 
chief that he did, as indeed is very generally the case with 
those who inflict pain upon others. The few words which he 
then uttered caused the arrest of the Count d’Artonne, and, 
as a conscqiiencc, all that long train of sorrows and misfor¬ 
tunes which the rest of this book is destined to record. He 
had not even the satisfaction himself of seeing how far he 
had mortified and pained the intendant, for that officer was 
always upon his guard against great emotions; so that the 
words of Jean Marais produced not the slightest change upon 
his countenance, though for the last three weeks he had been 
nourishing in his heart the scheme of uniting himself to 
Mademoiselle d’Artoune, and had buoyed himself up with 
very confident hopes. lie was silent, indeed, for the space 
of half'-a-minute; but he then replied quite calmly, as if the 
matter had been one of the most perfect indiflercnce, “ In¬ 
deed! Are they not very young?” 

“Oh, yes, monscigneur,” replied Jean Marais; “buttlic 
count and countess^approve of early marriages, I believe.” 

“They are quite right,” replied the intendant- “I tdiall 
go over and otter my congratulations to-morrow.” 

He meant more than he said; and, dismissing Jean Marais 
with an inclination of the head, he returned to the house 
which he occupied for the time, and gave orders tliat the 
Ooimt d’Artomic should be arrested early on the ensuing 
morning, preparing to follow the officer to whom he entrusted 
this unpleasant commission, for the purpose of taking advan¬ 
tage of anything that might occur in favour of his own views. 


CHAPTER XXYI. 

The Count d’Artonne fblded his arms upon his chest and 
gazed for several moments upon the ground. He took no 
notice of his daughter, thinking perhaps that it was as well 
she should be unconscious of all the painful things that must 
take place around her; or it might be that his mind was so 
overwhelmed in the depth of his own anguish that he regarded 
not for the time the grief of others. 

“Good heaven! wliat is the matter?” exclaimed Madame 
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d’Artonne, entering the saloon; “the ehatean is full of sol¬ 
diers and archers!” But, even as she spoke, her eyfe fell 
apon the officer of the mariiehaussce, and then turned to her 
husband and her child; the first still standing, gazing on the 
ground, as if he did not mark her entrance; the latter lying 
senseless on the floor where she had fallen. Madame d’Artonne 
paused in terror and surprise. “ What is the matter?” she 
cried; “gracious heaven! what is the ni,attcrV” 

“ It is my painful duty, madam,” replied the officer, “ to 
arrest the Count d’Artonne on the charge of having murdered 
the Marquis de Bausse.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the countess, the warm blood 
rising aii;.” lly into her still beautiful check. What! the 
Count d' rtonne commit a murder?—a man looked up to 
through liie whole country, not only for his virtues, hut for 
his beucvulence! Nonsense! I say—or rat!iev calumny. 
This is the work of some enemy. Can llenriette de Bausse 
have done this?” 

“ I really know nothing upon the subject, madam,” replied 
the officer: “ I only know the orders I have received, but 
not the motives of tliem.” 

“ Speak! speak, B’Artonne!” cried the countess, “ and tell 
them how false this is.” 

The count waved his hand sadly, hut made no rojdy; and 
the officer added in a firm though rcspectfu! tone, “ 1 cannot 
suft’er the count, madam, to converse with you further. . My 
orders are to confine liim to one chamber till the inteudmit 
can arrive, and to allow him to hold no communication with 
any one whatsoever.” 

The Countess d’Arfonne cast herself into her husband’s 
anns, cxdaiihing, “They cannot, they will not he so cruel!” 

“ Ilush, my love! hush!” replied the count; “we must 
obey tlic law, though not unlreqncntly it may be unjust. 
Look to poor Julie; she will need consolation in all ways. 
Be content. To whoso malice I owe this charge, of course I 
cannot tell; but they cannot keep me separate long from you, 
my beloved wife. Nay, I must do as J am comniaudod. If 
I am permitted, sir, to choose the room where I am to be 
confined, it will be my otvn dressing-room: I have books 
there, which may amuse my mind.” 

“Assuredly, sir,” answered the officer of the marccliaussfie; 
“I do not wish to be in the least harsh, and doubt not you 
wil! soon prove your innocence.” 

These were words of course, which had been spoken a 
thousand times before, to every gentleman of a certain degree 
of wealth or station who had fallen into the bands of the 
honourab.'e thief-taker; but nevertheless they were comfor¬ 
table to the ears of the Count d’Artonne; and, gently with- 
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drawing himself from his wife’s arms, he proceeded to the 
chamber where he was to remain a close prisoner till the 
arrival of the intendant. 

The persoiiage who had arrested him took especial care to 
examine the height of the wiidow from the ground, and to 
see that a second door, which conducted into another room, 
was locked; a third also caught his attention, but it opened 
merely into a closet from which there was no exit; and, 
having satisfied himself on all these points, tlie officer retired, 
placing two of his men in the corridor to keep guard. 

Some four hours elapsed before the intendant made liis 
apjicaratice; liut when he did so he found hladaiue d’Artonne 
at the door, called forth by the sound of his carriage-wheels, 
and eager to learn something more of the charge against her 
husband. She bad now recovered her composure in a degree; 
but still the tears rose in her eyes, as, after the first ceremo¬ 
nious greeting, slie e.agerly inquired who had accused jMonsieur 
(i’Arlonuc of such a crime, and what were the. circumstances 
which could aO'ord even a pretence for his arrest. “You 
know, iloiisieur !’I ntendant,” she said, “ that it must be false. 
You, a friend of the family, arc well acquainted with my 
Imsbarid’s character, disposition, virtues, and high jirinciples. 
You cannot yourself suspect him for a moment.” 

The intendant listened to her witli his usual imperturbable 
air, calm, cold, but attentive, witbout the slightest appear- 
incc of symji.athy, but yet also witlumt the slightest appear¬ 
ance of sternness. “ Jfly dear madam,” he said, “ I am 
liound in this instance to act as if I knew nothing ot Monsieur 
d’Artonne. 1 have only to look upon l>im as an individual 
against whom a serious charge is brought, and to take the 
liv'st means in my jiowcr of ascertaining whether that charge 
be true or false. You must excuse me for not entering upon 
any of the questions connected with this case until such tiina 
us all tile preliminary evidence is collected. Thus much I 
mast say as a magistrate; but as a friend of your family, 
allow me to a.ssure vou that I am most deeply grieved to have 
caused Lo persons 1 love and esteem so much pain and anxiety 
as the arrest of Monsieur d’Artonne must have produced; 
more especially,” hp aflded, “ to have been obliged to do so 
at a time when v’ou were all probably in tlic midst of rejoicing 
over the approaching union of your daughter to young Mon¬ 
sieur de Langy.” 

There was the slightest possible touch of sarcastic Httemess 
in his tone; but Madame d’Artonne did not remark it, and 
replied, wdth a sad shake of the head, “ You are mistaken, 
sir;-you are mistaken altogether. Instead of coming todisturb 
joy and sati.sfaetion, tliis event was destined to add sorrow to 
sorrow. Not hour befope, we had received the sad iutcl> 
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ligcnce that the poor youth, for whom we all entertain so 
deep a regard, was likely to lose his rank and station alto¬ 
gether.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the intendant, hurried into a stronger 
expression ol surprise than he usually permitted to visit his 
countenance; “how is that possible, madam? Is he an 
impostor?” 

“ No! oh, no!” replied the countess. “ It is a long story, 
which I cannot tell now. Monsieur I’lntendant. He is the 
son of the nurse, it seems, substituted for the real child 
during their infancy. But tell me, sir—what do you propose 
to do? Surely, surely you will not commit the Count d’Ar- 
tonne to a prison?” 

The intendant paused for a moment ere he replied. “That, 
madam,” he answered at length, “ must depend upon cir¬ 
cumstances. It would be with the greatest regret that I did 
80 , and you may be sure that I will take the most favour¬ 
able view of the case that it is possible to receive. My deep 
regard for the Count d’Artonne would make any step against 
him as painful to myself as to any of his own family, so yon 
have the greatest assurance of no unnecessary severity occur¬ 
ring; but I must do the duties of my ofBce, though with 
mildness; and in the first place I shall have to examine 
accurately every fact connected with this business.” 

“ Surely, Monsieur ITntendant,” pursued the countess, 
thinking she perceived a softening of his tone—“ surely, 
Monsieur ITntendant, the count's general reputation and 
high character must go for something in his favour.” 

“ Undoubtedly, miwara; undoubtedly,” replied the inten¬ 
dant, somewhat in contradiction to his former assertion: 

prima facie, it is evident that he could not commit such a 
crime. But I beg that you will retire for a little, leaving me 
to pursue the necessary course of proceeding, and making 
your mind as easy as possible, knowing that the ))erson who 
conducts the inquiry is as well disposed to yourself and family 
as any man in all France. I will, in the first place, hol'd 
some conversation with the count himself.—Monsieur Anbry, 
where is the Count d’Artonne?” 

“ This way, sir,” said the officer of marechaussde, who had 
come out with the countess; and while the countess retired 
to wait with fear and apprehension for the result of the pend¬ 
ing investigation, the intendant mounted the stairs and en¬ 
tered the dressing-room of the count. He remained alone 
with him for more than an hour and a half, and at the end 
of that time he called in the officer of mardchaussee, and gave 
into his possession a number of letters and memoranda which 
he had found in the count’s dressing-room, bidding him take 
an exact list of them, and bring tliem to Biom that night. 
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lie then spoke with hladamc d’Artonne for a moment, and 
afterwards made a general visit to every room in the house, 
opening the drawers and instituting a cursory examination of 
any papers that he found. The chamber of the Abbd Arnoux 
was not exempt, but there he discovered nothing. The good 
old man himself was seated in a large arm-chair, having one 
hand supported by a sling, his head covered with bandages, 
and his brow somewhat disfigured by wounds not 3 ’ct entirely 
healed, lie was conversing with Francis de Langy, and 
some tvritiug materials lay before them, but nothing was 
written on the paper. The intendant bowed cercnionionslj', 
and the abbii tried to rise from his chair to acknowledge trie 
salutation, which Francis only returned by a very sliglit in¬ 
clination of the head, and a look as stern and grave as that 
of the functionary himself. 

“ 1 am under the necessity of searching for papers, sir,” 
said the intendant. “ I’erhaps you will allow this gentle¬ 
man,” pointing to a man in a robe who followed him, “ to 
examine any drawers or bureaux belonging to the Count 
d’Artonne.” 

“They all belong to the count, sir,”.replied the abbe; 
“ but thet' contain nothing but my propertj', which is so little 
in volume that the gentleman will not have much trouble in 
hi^ jierquisitions. Fray let him proceed.” 

“ Ma,y 1 inquire, sir,” said Francis de Langy, “ if I can he 
permitted to sec Monsieur d’Artonne?—It will he a great 
satisfaction to me,” he continued, judging from the cold and 
unmoved comitenance of the intendant that his request was 
about to be refused. “ I am about to return to Paris under 
v.eij' jioculiar circumstance.s, and may probablj’ never have 
an op))ortunitj' of seeing the count again. I wish, therefore, 
to bid him adieu, and to thank him for much kindness, as 
well as for intentions he once entertained towards me which 
other events have frustrated.” 

The shadow of a smile came over the intendant’s coun¬ 
tenance, and ho answered at once, “ From the want of con¬ 
firmatory proofs against the count, sir, 1 have detei'mined to 
leave him in his own house, under mroailUmcc, until 1 have 
examined farther. He will remain confined to his own room, 
properly guarded; hut I have already informed the CoiuUess 
d’Artonne tliat his valet and the members of his family will 
be permitted to visit him separately for half-an-honr at a 
time. I will give orders that you shall be treated as one of 
the fiimily in this respect till your departure. Good morii- 
ing^ sir. Good morning, Monsieur I’Abbe.” 

_ Francis de Langy bowed his head, and the intendant re¬ 
tired, leaving the greflier who had accompanied him to con¬ 
clude his examination of the Abbd Amoux’s room, which was 

N 
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soon accomplislied. Tbe young gentleman then betook bun- 
self to the TOndow, and looked out with a haggard eye and 
teeth set fct, in the effort to keep down emotions which were 
struggling for some vent. The abhe gazed at him from time 
to time, but said nothing; and then, drawing tlie paper to¬ 
wards him, began to write with a feeble liand. In about ten 
muiutes the intendant’s carriage rolled away from the terrace 
before the chateau. The lieutenant of the iiiarechaiissee, 
witii a number of his troopers, followed shortly after; and 
Francis dc hangy then turned suddenly from the >\ indow, 
saying to the ahbe, “I must go and speak once more with 
the COimtess d’Artonne. I will be back again, niy dear 
friend, very shortly. Do not fear for me; 1 vrill not give 
way. Now that 1 know my late, I am prepared to meet it;” 
and he left the room. 


ClIAPTEll xxvir. 

At the bottom of the stairs Francis dc Langy met the coun¬ 
tess’s pretty maid, apparently coming from the saloon. The 
girl’s eyes were red, as if she had been weeping; bnt the 
moment she saw the young gentleman she stopped, saying, 
“ Oh, sir, I ivas coming to seek you.” 

“ Where is Madame d’Artonno?” demanded Francis 
eagerly. 

“She is vrith the count, sir,” answered the girl; “hut 
hladcnioiselle Julie is in the saloon, and sent me to ask you 
to come to her. She wishes to see you dij’ectly.” 

The young gentleman passed on without reply, tunied up 
the narrow ])assage to the left, and opened the door of the 
room in which lie had been told he would find Julie. She 
was seated at a tabic, her head leaning oii her hand, her fiicc 
very pale, and her e 3 'es anxious, but no trace of recent tears 
upon her countenance. The moment she beheld Fiancia de 
Langy, she started up, ran to meet him, and cast herself 
into his arms. 

“ Oh, Francis!” she exclaimed, wliile he held her tenderly 
to his heart and kissed her check, “ you must go to my poor 
father, hear what he has to saj% and try to, save him. I 
know j’ou will forgive his unkindness of this morning, even 
if he did speak harshlj', now that he is in anguisdi and 
distress.” 

“ He did not speak harshly, dear Julie, for I did not see 
him,” replied Francis; “it was j'our mother who informed 
me that he had come to the decision I expected, and she was 
telling me as gcntlj^ as such painful intelligence could he 
Itpmmunioatcd, when the sight of the archers and their 
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prdvOt alarmed her. But, dear Julie, there can be surely 
110 real cause for fear in your father’s case. You frighten 
yourself needlessly, I am sure.” 

Julie hid her eyes upon his shoulder, and he could feel 
that she trcniblcd violently. 

“Alas!” slic said, “alas! there is always cause for fear, 
even with tlic innocent, wdiere there are enemies. But, 
Francis,” she continued, looking in his face, “ 1 must not, I 
cannot talk to you upon this snl)jcct: you nm.st sec my 
father, you must sj)eak to him. Oh! 1 hope he will confide 
in you. flo to him as soon as my mother leaves him, but 
stay with me till then. Do not leave me by myself, Francis. 
I never v.;is afr;;id of being alone before; but now I feol as 
if my heart would break, when 1 am left in solitude to think 
over all the sorrow that has fallen upon us this day.” 

“ Leave you, detircst Julie!” cric.d Francis de Langy: “■ I 
will stay with you for ever if 1 may. Bijt, alas! that cannot 
be; I must soon ipiit you, never to .see you again, and only 
to bear of 3 ’ou, perliaps, as the bride of another.” 

“No!” replied Julie, looking him firmly in the face; “no, 
Francis; tliat will never be!” 

“ You cannot tell, Julie; 3 ’ou cannot tell,” replied Francis 
do Lang 3 ’: “3 ()ur father’s commands, 3 ’our raofbcr’s washes, 
will have weight with you; and think not that 1 will blame 
you, Julie. You have duties to perform to them, which 
m;ist supersede all thoughts of me.” 

“No, Franei.s; no!” replied Julie again. “ I have diitica 
certainl 3 ', but none that will make me give my hand to. an¬ 
other. That is out of the question. I have told my father 
that it cannot be. 1 liavc sworn it in a wa 3 ' that can never 
be broi.eu; I have called down the wrath ol (!o<l upon m 3 ' 
head if 1 do. But lot us talk of him, Francis. I can bat 
think of him now', of the danger that he is it!, of the grief 
that he must bo stiH'eriug.—Is there no pos,sibilit 3 ', Fraueis,” 
she added in a low t'oice, “ of clfocting hi.s escajte V” 

“ flood heaven, Julie!” cried Francis, starting, “ can such 
a proceeding bo necessary? lie surely can be iti no peril.” 

“ 1 know not, I know not,” replied Julie d’Artonne: “ he 
is betrayed and accused, 1 find, by those he trusted, Francis. 
My mother’s m 9 ,id, Marie, has just told me that she is sure 
Ficrrc Neri, his valet, has something to do with this matter, 
in consequence of a quarrel with 3 'our servant, Jean Marais. 
He was then heard to threaten that he would make his master 
repent the words he used, and 3 'estcrda 3 ' he wan absent .at 
Riom during all the evening. I‘think she said he was .seen 
going into the house ol the nitendant.” 

In broken conversation like the above passed some twenty 
minutes mriro: painful it certainly tvas to botli of tlicm, and 
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yet it -was a consolation to be together. From the cor.nt to 
themselves, and from themselves hack again to the comit, 
their words and thoughts wandered, in no very regular form, 
till at length the countess returned, her eyes swollen \rith 
weeping. Sinking into a seat, Madame d’Artonne covered 
her face with her hands, e.xclainiing, “Go to him, Julie! 
go to him! He asks for youand Julie sped away without 
reply. 

Francis do Langy remained with the countess, leaving her 
for some minutes to give free course to the grief with which 
she was oppressed, and then offering her such consolations— 
such poor consolations—as words can afford. Alas! they are 
poor indeed; for 


I never yet did h^’ar 

Tliet the bruised heart was peaecd througli ilm car. 

In moments of distress and anguish, at the time of depri¬ 
vation and loss, in the bursting of the strongest and the 
dearest ties, in the hour of dismay' and horror, there is but 
one comfort, one strength, one sujiport, which the heart of 
man can receive; and against that too often his iron licart 
shuts the door, and stations the fiend Pride to guard the 
entrance against the friend who would console him. Who 
is that frieiidV Faitli!—the angel messenger of th.at tJod 
who may see fit to chastise, but of whose bounty, of whose 
mercy', tenderness, and love, man, rebellious worm as he is 
—has no reason to entertain one doubt. 

Such feelings of faitli, however, are hut too seldom ad¬ 
mitted into the human heart in the first moment of alilictioii; 
nor was it at all likely, in that day and in that country, tliac 
they should find ready access. Nevertheless, Madame d’Ar¬ 
tonne did strive to recollect that whatever bcfel her was by 
the will of One all-wise and all-good, as well as all-powerfui, 
and to derive from that conviction the high consolation which 
it is calculated to afford. 

“I know it is God’s will, Francis,” she said; “ Imt vet 
this is terrible to bear. Still I could endure it, if he liimsclf 
did not seem so painfully depressed, so utterly' crushed by 
this liorrilile and unjust charge. He, who was alwavs famous 
for his courage and his fortitude, seems now totally' over¬ 
whelmed. You must not leave us, I’rancis, in this state; 
indeed, yon innst stay to give ns comfort and support. Do 
you think they’ will let y'ou see the count? That dark, de¬ 
ceitful man said, ‘His own family—only his own family.’” 

“ The intemlant promised I should see him,” replied 
Francis de Langy, “ and has, I believe, given orders for that 
purpose. But why do you call him ‘deceitful man,’ dear 
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lady? 1 le seems to me an unpleasant one—cold, supercilious, 
heartless; but-" 

“ Oil! he is pla3dnK some deep game,” said the countess— 
“ I know not well what. If we did know, we might Ihistvate 
it. But trust a woman’s eyes to discover when a man is in¬ 
sincere. She can always do it, Francis, when her own heart 
is not concerned. No, no; there is something beneath—1 
am sure there is something beneath; and sooner or later we 
shall discover what, to our cost.” 

“How many of the raarechaussc^e are in the house?” de¬ 
manded Franci.s de Langj', somewhat suddenly'. 

“ I know not,” replied Madame d’Artoniie; “ two, I believe. 
There is one at the door.” 

“ r will inquire,” said Francis de Langy', and left the room. 

He found that three of the Soldiers of the inarechaussec 
had remained to keep guard alternately; and in the short 
space of time which he teas alisent Ifom (he countess, reflec¬ 
tion showed him that a jilan which had struck his mind, lor 
seizing iqiou the archers and setting the count atiliberty, was 
vain. It w'ould have been nece.ssary, in order to e.xccutc it, 
to engage every servant in the house to aid; and it was not 
to he hoped that they would all consent to encounter the 
certain punishment that must liill upon them. He therefore 
abandoned the idea almost as soon as it presented itself; and, 
returning to the countess, he endeavoured to learn from her 
any additional facts in regard to the death of the Marquis de 
.liaussc. !Madamc d’Artoune, however, appeared to be per¬ 
fectly' ignorant of everything, except that the marquis had 
been killed by a gun-shot wound, and that her husband was 
.diargcd with the deed. 

‘iut as they conversed on the subject, many circumstances 
in the past came back to the mind of Francis de Langy, 
■■■aising up vague doubts and apprehensions which had before 
presented themselves to his thoughts, only to be banished 
as soon as revived. They now, however, assumed a more 
tangible form, and he felt himself compelled to look upon 
them carefully and firmly. First, he recollected that it was 
on the very day of his arrival in Auvergne that the imhappy' 
Marquis de Bausse had been missed. Next, he remembered 
that J ulie d’Artonne had been found fainting tvithin a very few 
yards of the spot where the body had been afterwards dis¬ 
covered. Then he called to mind many things that hud sur¬ 
prised him in her demeanour, much that had seemed strange 
in that of tile count. To believe Monsieur d’Artonne guilty 
of so great a crime as the deliberate murder of his young 
relation was quite out of the question; but y'ct it was evident 
there was something strange and unaccounted for in the whole 
business; and the ymuiig man fell into more than one fit af 
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musing Trliile conversing with the countesa and waiting for 
the return of Julie. At length the latter appeared; and 
still, though she was sad and grave, her face sliowed no signs 
of tears. There seemed a deeper gloom on it than if her 
eyes had been streaming—a look of dark, painful anxiety, 
more terrible than any sorrow. 

“ My father has much to speak to yon about,” she said: 
“go to him, dear Francis; go to him. I will stay with my 
mother till you come back. They will only let you remain 
hall'-an-hour, for the guard called me at the cud of that 
time, and would not let me linger any longer.” 

Francis de Langy hurried away and mounted the staircase, 
.at the top of whicii two passages led to the right and to th.s 
loft, each again turning so as to form two parallel corridors, 
the one on the one side, thfe other on the other .side of the 
house. Just at the top of the stairs was the cliamher of the 
Ahhe Arnonx; and after passing that, on the right hand side, 
the first door round the angle of the corridor opened into the 
dressing-room of the Count d’Artonne. i'Vatici.s dc Fajigy 
had never been in it; but he knew the direction in which"it 
lay, and the gaiard at the door was a snllicient indication. 
The man snU'ered him to enter, merely saying, “You can 
stay for half-an-hour, sir, and no longer,” and locking the 
door u])on him as soon as ho had passed. 

The Count d’Artonne rose, and came forward to meet him 
as soon as he appeared, llis countenance luul regained all 
its calmness,'though it was grave and sad. 

“Welcome, Francis!” he exclaimed; “welcome! Come 
and sit down at this side of the room, wlierc tliey cannot hear 
us through the door. I have much to say, and but little 
time to say it.” 

Francis de Langy followed him to the extreme end of the 
dres.siug-room, and sat down with him on a small sofa near 
tile window, which looked into the court. 

“Now, Francis, listen to me,” continued the count. “I 
hope and trust that you will shcwyourscll more generous to 
me tlnin 1 have shown myself to you. 1'his morning, in the 
jniiie of my heart, in the vanity of an unstained tiamc and a 
long line o;' noble ancestors, I was prepared to retract my 
jilig-hteil word, and to refuse my daughter’s hand even to the 
man 1 thought most fitted to make her happy, because it had 
been accidentally discovered that Jiis birth was not as high as 
my own. I overlooked every noble and every fine quality, 
and for a name sacrificed: wW was just and right. Now, 
Francis, my pride is humbled. Charged with a dark crime, 
lying under strong suspicion, uncertain—^iiay, very doubtful 
—that I shall be able to prove my innocence, I come humbly 
to yon, and ask, if you will take my child—^if you will pro- 
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tcct, support, love, and console her, ■whatever may happen 
to me.” 

Francis do Langy grasped his hand, with joy sparkling In 
his eyes which no words coidd express. 

“ 'i'o my life’s end!” he replied; “ to my life's end!” 

The count looked down, saying, “Perhaps the one act of 
mine i.s as ungenerous as the other; but still 1 must doit, 
Francis. Yet recollect what it is yon rnidertake. Kocolloct 
that I tell yon I am doubtful—^most doubtful—of being able 
to prove niy innocence; that my days may oid ui)on a scaf¬ 
fold; that shame and disgrace may liill ujion my 'iamily; that 
my child may by the cruel law lose l()r(uiic, rank, everything 
but lier pure high heart and noble spij'it.” 

“lie that her dower!” replied Francis do Langy; “I ask 
no more of Cod or man.” 

“Th.ori she is yours,” said the count, “and T am at peace 
on that ecorc. 'fhank you, tliauk jx)u!” and he wiped away 
the tears from his eyes. 

“ As fur as I can make her happy,” ans^vered Francis t’c 
Langy, “nothing slmll be waiitiug; and thoygh. MonsieurIc 
Comte, 1 may not possess the high fortune that I once ex¬ 
pected, jTt, as the adopted son of Monsieur de St. Mcdard, 
1 shall always have enough to maintain my beloved wife in a 
station not inlerior to licr birth. Put tell me, Monsieur d’Ar- 
tounc, what can be done for yourself?” 

“Nothing,” replied the count: “I am in the net of the 
fowler, and it is in vain to struggle and flap my wings.” 

“.lint cannot we break the net?” asked Francis de I^angy. 

“ 1 I'ear not,” answered the count; “ I see not how it can 
be done. Would to God that it could!” 

“ 'Phen would you lly if it were possible ?” inquired his 
companion. 

“ Woidd I?” exclaimed the count, starting up; and then, 
imroctliately sitting down again, he added, “ Ah! young man, 
you little know.” 

Francis de Langy paused for a moment in silence, and then 
in a lovt'. quiet voice inquired, “ Then 1 .am to believe. Mon¬ 
sieur el’Artonno, that this charge against j-on is true?” 

“ No, no, no!” cried the count vchementiy. “I am charged 
with murder. I am not guilty of murder. But many things 
can be proved against me,” lie continued after a moment’s 
thought, “which will make it seem as if I were. 1 have not 
time to tell you the tale nqw; but these facts, Francis de 
Langy, can be proved: that Martin de Bausse and I had 
quarrelled; that he wrote me w'ord he was coming hither on 
the day on which he died; that I went into tlic wood in which 
he was found at the very time that he must have been in it; 
that my gun had been discharged on my return; that my 
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coat was stained with blood, and that I brought home no 
game with me.” 

His voice sank almost to a ■whisper as he spoke, and after 
a snomcnt’s pause lie added, “ All this can be proved against 
me; and, moreover, that by his death 1 succeed to the estates 
of l)e Bausse. I have nought to say in reply. It is all true; 
and it is more than probable that, in a trial such as that 
which must take ])lacc, some small circumstances, some mi¬ 
nute fact upon which I do not calculate, will be found to con¬ 
firm this testimony, and, if there were a doubt before, to 
turn the scale against me. Julie has talked of escape, hut 
tliat is impossible.” 

“If you could escape,” asked Francis de Langy, “would 
not the very fact of doing so banish you for ever from j'our 
native laud?” 

“No,” replied the count; “ no. The king’s pardon might 
be obtained.” 

“Pardon!” said Francis de Lang}'; “ then arc you really ' 
guilty?” 

“ Not guilty, young man,” answered the count, somewhat 
sternly; “ no, not guilty. It was in my own defence.” 

A pause of several moments took place when the terrible 
truth was once told. Francis de Langy gazed sadly njjon 
the ground, without reply: not that he doubted the count’s 
word; not that it was possible for him to suspect a man whom 
he so much loved and esteemed of anything like delihorato 
murder; hut he saw at once how terribly the fact would ag¬ 
gravate the dangers and evils of his friend’s situation. Mon¬ 
sieur d'Arfonne, however, attributed Ins silence to a sns|)icioii, 
and added, after gazing at him full in the face, “ On my 
honour! on my soul! on my eternal salvation! Francis, I slew 
him accidentally in my own defence. Ho you doubt me?” 

“No, oh no!” replied Francis de Langy, taking the count’s 
hand; “ but 1 am sad, because his death by your liand at all 
renders this business more perilous.” 

“ It is as perilous as it can be,” answered the count. 

“ Well, then,” said Francis, “ there is nothing for it but to 
labour for your escape. I will do the best 1 can; but I must 
have some one to help me, some one to consult with. Your 
valet, I fear, is not to be trusted.” 

“The villain!” exclaimed the count; “it was he who be¬ 
trayed me. Ho not let him come near me, Francis, or I 
shall dash his brains out. No, no; but your own sen-ant— 
the man who saved you and Julie; he was first suspected of 
the deed; he is clever, keen: he himself escaped from a prison, 
to avoid the wearing anxiety of moments such as these.” 

“ I will apeak -ivith him, I will speak with him,” answered 
Francis de Langy; “he ■will help me, I am sure. But I 
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f«rc300 an additional difficulty: we shall have to blind this 
villanous valet, and doubtless his eyes arc keen.” 

Tlie count shook his head. “Too much so,” he said; “too 
much so. lie is one of those cold, watchful, oi)scrving fiends 
wlio mark cverj' action of others, to use it tor their owii pur¬ 
poses. But surely he can be lured away.” 

“ I will try,” rejoined Francis de Langy. “ Be. j-ou ready 
at a moment’s notice, and believe me tliat I will do every- 
tliiii" that man can do to set you free, be the risk %vhat it 
limy.” 

“ And, whatever is the result,” said the count, “ you arc 
Julie’s husbandy Is it not so, Francis?” 

“ On my honour!” replied Francis do Langy. “ Oh! if you 
knew how 1 love her, you would not doubt it.” 

“And no word of rejiroach,” continued Alon.sicur d’Ar- 
toime, “ no cold look at the daughter of the criminal, will 
ever darken the sunshine of her home? Do you promise 
me, Francis?” 

“ Oil my life!” replied the young man, W'armly. “I will 
love her and cherish her to the very last hour of my exis¬ 
tence.” 

As ho spoke, the door was unlocked, and the guard put 
his head iii, saying, “The time is up, sir; you must come 
away.” 

“.\lrcady?” exclaimed Francis de Langy; but knowing 
that it was vain to resist, he bade the count adieu and retired. 


CIIArTEK XXVIII. 

Till! thoughts of Francis de Langy wlien he quitted the 
chamber of the count were all in a state of wild & n fusion. 
To set him free if possible he had determined, and to make 
every effort for that object at all risks, and whether Success¬ 
ful or not; but wdiat plan to pursue, or how to begin, puzxled 
him; and ere he had descended the stairs innumerable schemes 
had passed through his mind, cast aside as soon as they had 
presented themselves. Should he try to corrupt the guard? 
was the first question he asked himself; and as he passed the 
man who was keeping watch at the door, he scanned his 
countenance anxiously, to see if he could derive any encou¬ 
ragement from its expression. It was cold, !»tern, and some¬ 
what contemptuous—the look of one long habituated to dc.al 
with scenes of crime and sorrow, hardened and acuminated 
by the anguish and vice which ho was accustomed to con¬ 
template. There was'no hope there; and Francis de Langy 
recollected, that, even if one of these archers could he gained 
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over, it would be necessary to bribe the rest also, for it was 
too well known that they wore universally spies upon each 
other. 

lie then asked himself whether the count’s escape could 
not be ell'ectcd by the windows of his room, lie had re¬ 
marked that there were no bars upon it, nor did any other 
obstacle exist which could prevent his errress; anil after 
tumipn; several more plans in his thoughts, this was the one 
on whicli his mind at length SKsted. In tlio mean while, 
however, he hurried towards the salooji, in the hoj)e of finding 
Julie and Madame d’Artonne there; but it was vacant, and 
on impiiring, he learned that the grief and anxiety of the 
countess liad at length overpowered her, and that she had 
been carried insensible to her room. 

llis next care urns to seek Jean Marairi; and having found 
him, though not without some diflieulty, if'v the v. liole house 
was in a state ot confusion impossible'to describe, he called 
him to his own chamber, and set iiim to ])orrorm sonic trilling 
service, while he turned in his mind the best manner ot 
opening to tlic valet the subject of the count’s escajie. Jean 
Marais, however, wlio, as the reader is already aware, had 
all his senses in a state of constant activity, saved his master 
a great deal of trouble by the rapidity and accuv.acy of his 
combinations. lie spread out some ol his clothes, as he had 
been directed; lie rubbed the buttons with a piece of leatiicr; 
lie wiped the liilt of his sword, which Lay ujion the taiile; 
and still, as he did so, he looked at Francis dc Langy witli an 
inquiring expression of countenance, seeming to c.alcub.te 
what was passing in his thoughts, and ariiving step by step 
at his omi conclusions thereupon. 

Now, had Jean klarais been influenced by the usual policy 
of persons of his class, and actuated h)' the desire of making 
the most of his services, he would in all probability have leti 
his master to find some way of breaking the matter to him 
as best he could. lie would have held back at every step, 
enlarged upon the difficulties, and enhanced the value of his 
assistance liy the trouble of obtaining it. But Jean IVIarais 
was a good-natured soul, with what one may term a necessity 
of exertion upon him, which never siiUcred his energies to 
slumber; and happy it was when the object presented to them 
was praiseworthy, tor they were certain of being employed 
somehow, lie had a s]>icc of vanity, too, in regard to his 
jiavoir fuire, which rendered him always anxious to show his 
dexterity in everything; and in the present instance several 
motives made him desirous of doing something for the service 
of the Count d’Artonne. Gratitude was not amongst the 
Jeast; for, notwithstanding a good many faults and lollies, 
;3he'he!tt’t of Jean Marais was more sound tlian his principles, 
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and tlie experience of much harshness and liard treatment 
through life had rendered him but the more sensil)le ol kind¬ 
ness. After having worked away in his vocation, tlicn, for 
■several minutes, he could no longer resist his inclination to 
speak; and looking up in his master’s liice lie said, “This is 
an awkward business, sir.” 

“ Very painful, indeed, Jean Marais,” replied Francis do 
Langy. “ I wish to heaven something could be done to serve 
the count.” 

“ So do T, sir,” rejoined Jean Marais, “ and I wish I could 
do it; i'or I have a great notion that I have had a hand in 
putting liini in liis present situation.” 

I'raucis de Langy started, and gazed at him with surpri.?e. 
“ Uow soV” he exclaimed, with some degree of sternness. 
“Ton surely never dared to charge him With this”—he was 
ahoi’.t to have added the word “crime,” hut he hesitated, and 
then substituted “ deed” in its 7 dace. 

“ Oh dear, no, sir,” rejoined Jean hTarai.s. “ I met the 
intendant in Riom yesterday, and he asked mo a great m.any 
(jncstions about this business, to all of which 1 gave him 
nnstvers out of which lie could as much driiw information as 
you can suck lioney out of a straw; but belbre I left liini 1 
thought 1 ti'ould give liim souiething to go and sleep upon, 
and so I told liiiri you were going to he married to Made¬ 
moiselle d ’.'.r to! me.” 

“ \fell!” said Francis da Langy; “what has that to do with 
this jitThir?” 

“■Why, bless my soul, sir!” cried Jean Marais, “ don’t you 
fee that he wnslies to marry her hit\isair? IV'iy, it is a.s plain 
as the (Irand I’ny! Have jmu not rcm.arked how sweetly he 
used to talk to the count—how soft he looked wliencTcr he 
mentioned her name? lie smiled, sir; he actually smiled 
tivico while he was talking to kladamc (l’.4rtonne—a thing 
that never liapi)etied to him in his life belbre. Oil, sir! that 
is the cause of all the mischief.” 

A new light broke on Francis dc Langy. “'J’he villain!” 
ho muttered. “If such he his motives, he is worse than a 
mi.i'derer himself! And now, Jean, wdi.at can ho done to 
remedy the misfortune? 1 see you are willing to do your 
best. What can he done, I .say?” 

“ night willing I am, sir,” replied Jean Marais, “ to do 
anything in the world; but first 1 must know wliat is wanted 
of me. You .sec, sir, the Count d’Artonne’s Iceluigs may be 
very different from mine. I dbn’t enjoy a long impri.son- 
ment; I would rather have two rooms to walk in than one; 
I don’t like an archer at the door; I am fond of stretching 
my legs on the side of a mountain, and have no objection to 
lanihle by a clear stream. Monsieur d’Artonne may like to 
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remain where he is, or may have a fancy for the prison of 
Clcremont; but if 1 were in his situation I should wish the 
archers good morning, and be out of the Chateau d’Artonne 
before one o’clock to-morrow, at which time I heard the 
intendant say he would come back again.” 

“And so would the Count d’Artonne if it were possible,” 
said Francis de Langy with emphasis. “Now, then, Je.in 
Marais, how is it to be effected? il'he count is as anxious to 
escape from imprisonment as you could be. He can return 
to stand his trial, or pursue what course he likes afterwards; 
but-” 

“Oh! I have nothing to do with that,” exclaimed Jean 
Marais: “that is his affair: and as to getting out, we’ll 
manage it some way.” 

“ 1 have hcen thinking,” rejoined Francis de Lang 3 % “ that 
W'C ntlght get him oiit of the window during the night.” 

“ Lord bless j-our soul, sir!” exclaimed Jean Marais, “ j-ou 
forget that the window is on the steep side of the chateau. 
It is at Ic.ast fifty feet from the ground, and there is not a 
ladder in the whole place fit for aii'. lhiug but getting down 
apples and ■walnuts. The highest of them is twenty feet, 
and as to making one, that’s out of the question. No, sir, 
no; that won’t do.” 

“Is there any possibility of bribing the guard?” asked 
Francis de Langy. 

“They would take the money and send off messengers to 
the intendant,” answered Jean lilarais. “One might make 
them drunk, or stupify them, pcrliap.s, if one had anything 
to put into their drink; no: leave it to me, sir; leave it to 
me,” he added eonfidently: “ I’ll undertake to get him out. 
Let me see! How docs the abbe’s room lie witli his? Ktop 
a minute here, and I’ll be back directly.” 

“Stay, stay!” cried Francis de Langy. “Not a word to 
tlic abbe, mind! His religions scrujiles might make all 
knowledge of the matter painlul to him.” 

“ I learned long ago, sir,” replied Jean Marais with a 
laugli, “ never to confess any but the sins that I have com¬ 
mitted, not those that I am going to commit;” and away he 
went, closing tlie door after him, and carrying with him 
Francis de Langy’s sword, a roquclaurc, and two or tlircc 
other articles of apparel. 

“A thousand pardons, Monsieur I’Ahhe!” he said, as he 
entered the good ecclesiastic’s room; “but, if j’ou axe not 
using the large closet here, 1 wish jmu would let me put 
these things in it.” 

i, raising his 
them again 


“ Certainly, Jean, certainly,” replied the 
ayes from a book he was reading, and dropping 
ktUBiediateiy. “ Put them anywhere you like.” 
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Joan entered tbe closet, and remained there for two or 
tlirec minutes, during which time Monsieur Arnoux heard 
sundry knocks and thumps, wliich somewhat disturbed him 
in ills studies. 

“I wish you would make less noise, my friend Jean,” he 
said in a mild tone. “My head is still very sensible of any 
harsh sounds.” 

“Ay, sir,” answered Jean Marais, coming out of the closet, 
and regarding him with a look of interest; “ it is all ibr want 
of fresh air. I heard you sa}' yesterday that j'ou were long¬ 
ing to get out; and if you could but take a turn or two, you 
can’t imagine how refreshed and strengthened you would feel. 
I was just knocking to see if 1 could drive a nail in, to hang 
up tile cloaks and things.” 

“I should like very' much to get out,” said the Ahbe 
Arnou.x, his mind naturally^ dwelling upon his own sensations; 
“ but I could not walk above a few hundred yards.” 

“Ob! liir that matter, there is the rolling-chair,” replied 
Jean Marais, “ wliicli was made to draw the coiuitcss about 
when she was ill some years ago. Such a fine day as this, 
you might well get out.” 

“ IJo yon tliiiik so, Jean?” asked the ahbe, with the timidity 
of an invalid. 

“ 1 do, indeed,” answered Jean Marais. “ 1 will go and 
speak to IMonsieur de Laiigy about it;” and thus saying he 
quitted the room. 

• But ore he returned to that of Francis dc Langy he bent 
Ids steps to the corner of tJio corridor, where the guard was 
pneiug up and down, and amusing himself by alternately 
shouldering and grounding his musket. 

“Come, come!” cried Jean Marais in a rough tone; “I 
wish, ]\laster Archer, you would make less noisei You were 
not put here to disturb the whole house; and ymu forget*' 
that the Ahhii ArnoiLX, who is in that next chamhor, is just 
recovering from a severe illness. He can’t bear your stamp- 
iug and thumping.’’ 

“Then he may change his room,” said the soldier inso¬ 
lently. “ I shall keep guard in the usual manner, whether 
he likes it or not.” 

Jean Marais turned away, muttering “ CnquinP’’ loud 
cjiough to meet the man’s ears; and the archer, of course, 
stamped ton times louder than before. 

“It will do, it will do!” cried Jean Marais, after he liad 
entered the room of Francis de Langy and shut the door: 
“ it will do, and I will take him out before all their faces in 
the broad daylight.” 

“ Come, speak reasonably,” said Francis de Langy. “ What 
will do?” 
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“Tlie closet in the abbd’s room,” rcj>licd Jean Marais. 
“ It has been, as I thouglit, nothing btit a passage from one 
room to the other—from the abbo’s room into tlie count’s 
dressing-room—and it is only blocked up with wainscot. 
One panel taken out, and-” 

“He is safe!” csclairaed Francis de Laugy. 

“Not (juite,” answered Jean Marais. “Wo have many 
another thing to do before he can be called safe. AVe must 
make Monsieur I’Abbe a tool without his knowing it; tve must 
blind this Feter Neri; we must find means to cut out the 
panel without noise: but the less you have to do with it. 
Monsieur le Comte, the better. Just condesccud to act 
under my directions, and then you can conscienlionsly say, 
if you are asked, that you had no hand in it. Leave it to 
me, leave it to me. Monsieur, and if I fail call me a fool." 

“AVell,” replied Fi'ancis de Langy, “I am very willing; 
for I am sure, Jean Marais, 1 can trust both to your zeal aiul 
mgenuity. W'iiat is the first thing 1 have to doV” 

“ Go and coa.v the good Ahbii Arnoux to go out and take 
the air for a quarter of an hoar in Madame d’Avtoiiue'.s 
rolling-chair,” answered Joan. “Old Joseph—good old 
Joseph—will draw it with all his heart, for he ofi'ered when 
he showed me the chair.” 

“You will get the count out in the darkness, of course?” 
said Francis de I.angy. 

“ Panlie., no!” cried Jean ‘Marais. “ See wliat these young 
hands are! You would ruin all in half-an-hour. No, no, 
master of mine: in tlie broad dayliglit, under their noses, 
to-morrow morning about eleven o'clock. Hut you go and 
get the ahhe out; we have no time to lose.” 

Francis tic Laugy did as he tvas required, and he found 
the abbe not only willing, hut eager, to taste tise Ire.sh air; 
for since Jean Marais had hinted the possibility of his so 
doing, which he had never dreamt of hefore, that longing 
thirst for tlie free breath of heaven came upon liini whicit 
every one must have e.xpericnced who has endured a tedious 
lit of sickness. Nverylliing was speedily prepared, the chair 
brought to the door, and tiio ahhe, in his black sunUme, ndth 
a large cloak thrown over his shoulders to guard ag;iinsl cold, 
his head still rctahfing some bandages and plasters, and sur¬ 
mounted by an immense tlirec-corncred hat, descended the 
stairs, leaning on the arm of Francis de Langy, and passed 
one of the man^chau.sscc in the hall. 

“ AVlio is that'?” said the archer to a servant near. 

. “ Oh, that is the ahhe Arnoux,” answered Peter Ncri, who 
stood behivul, evidently marking everything that took jdace; 
and Francis and his companion proceeded anquestioned. 

The abbe was comibrtahly seated in the chair; and old 
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.Toseph, the servant, was hoginnlng to draw it on, when Julie 
d’Artonuc, with her bright glossy hair liowing over licr iaco 
and nock, ran out and laid her hand upon her lover’s arm, 
saying, “ Oh Francis, I was looking for yon. My mother 
is somewhat better, and would wish to see you ixi ha;- room, 
now that you have spoken with niy father.” 

“ 1 will conic to her as soon as ever I return, di-ar .Inlie,” 
replied Francis de Langy aloud; and then tlrojij.ing liis voice 
he added, in a whisper, “ I am exccntiiig, my beloved, part 
of a plan for your father’s escape. I shall not lie long gone.” 

Julie lixed her eyes with an iiuiniring look npem tiie chair, 
which the old servant ivas now drawing on, iind iii wMch sat 
the abhe, so nincli nuillled up that Julie could .scarcely sec 
his lace. 

“ Oh, Francis!” she asked in a low tone, “ is tiiat hcV” 

“No, no,” rejdied Francis dc Langy; “that is the ahhd. 
We are only taking onr precautions hcforeli.-md. Go in, 
do.arest girl, and I will ho hack as soon as pos.si'ole.” 

'riie Abbe Anumx enjoyed his airing vei-y much; hnt in 
about Iialf-an-liour he liilt iiitigued, and they- retin n-. d to the 
house. Til the hall they timnd the couiitc«s’s pn-l!y maid, 
who made a low and reverent curtsey to the al.'lie, y.aying, 
“Madame thinks, monsieur, that you would be more com¬ 
fortable and have better air if you were in a larger mom; so 
she orilovccl me, while you were gone, to remove yoiir things 
to the chamber Monsieur dc St. Mcdard used to Lava.” 

“Tne countess is most kind and considerate,” replied the 
abhe; “and, thotigh (he room was a very condovlahic one, I 
ch.rc s.iy tb.e change will he beneficial to me. iVhidi is the 
way, my child?” 

“ This way, sir, this w.a}',” said the maid; and goc.-d Mon¬ 
sieur Avnoux was soon led to his new chamlicr. 

AVeary with the exertion of the day, the ahlie almost im- 
lucdiutcly retired to bed; and lie remarked that diiring the 
evening his coilce was brought to him, and the tin-anppemeiits 
of his room made, cither by the countess’s own t-nthnUe. or 
the laithl'nl old si.-rvant of-the family, Joseph. 

In tile mean time Jean Marais had not liecn inactive. No 
ROOTier had th9;,sihbe ipiittcd his chaniher than lie li.r.l eni'-rctl 
it with some ni'ore clothes upon his arm—a procautk.u which 
perhaps he need not have taken, as he met no one by the 
way, and was .screened from the how ol’ the ai-eher by the 
angle of the corridor. Jean MaraisJicwover, knew that the 
slightest neglect is sufiicicnt to min4 goodly enterprise; and 
the eyes, ears, and understandings of the police in all coun¬ 
tries except England being more active th-an those of othei 
people, he certainly had cause to apprcAtewd t\Y,\t,\t \txxew 
possible, Ms proceedings would be marked and discovered; 
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The archer at the door of the Count d’Artonne was by no 
means the most obtuse of his class, and between him and 
Jean Marais there was likely to be a keen encounter of wits 
before the one could deceive the otiier. lie had not seen the 
valet enter the abbe’s room; but, before the latter had been 
there five minutes, the tvorthy guard’s cars caught a sound 
that he did not approve of, and he instantly opened the door 
of the count’s chamber and looked in suspiciously. Monsieur 
d’Artouucwas seated at a table writing; and, raising his head 
sternlj', he asked, “ What do you tvantV” 

“ J thought you called, sir,” said the man. 

“No, 1 did not,” answered the count, and the archer with¬ 
drew. 

But he was not satisfied, and walking round the angle to 
the door of the abbe’s room, he knocked with his knuckles 
for admission. There was no answer, and he thrust his head 
in. The rooin was quite vacant, the window open, and every¬ 
thing bearing so still and empty an aspect that the man was 
deceived, and returned to his jiost. 

No part of Ids proceedings, however, had been unmarked 
by Jean Marais: he had heard through the panel the brici 
conversation between the archer and the count; he had heard 
the ahbe’s door open, and judged with the utmost nicety 
what was passing in the soldier’s mind. 'J’he moment tlic 
man was gone, he issued forth irom the clo.sct in wliieh he 
had ensconsed himself, and with a noiseless step quitted tlie 
room, crept along the jiassage, and held a brief conversation 
with the countess’s pretty maid, whom he found in her mis¬ 
tress’s antc-chamher; lor, full of the importance of his task, 
there was no jdace into which Jean Marais would not have 
entered in pursuit of his object. The maid and he by this 
time seemed to understand each other jierfectly: tlieir con¬ 
versation was carried on in wiiispers, and she appeared to 
agree most rc.adily to all he said, ending with the as.surance 
that she woidd do anything he liked to tell her. 

“Well then, my' dear Marie,” he added, “the first thing 
to he done is to get the collce-grindor; go under the window 
of tlic corridor, opposite to the count’s door, and grind away 
with all your might, and with as much noise as ever you can 
make, for the nc-xt half-hour.” 

“Tlie coflee-roaster will be better,” rcidicd the girl, who 
seemed to have an intuitive perception of what Jean Marais 
wished to effect; “for then he’ll smell it as rvcll as hear it. 
Besides, it squeaks, and the other does not.” 

“ Please yourself about that matter, Marie,” answered 
Jean Marais: “ only, make haste, and be ready to meet the 
ahbe as he comes hack.” 

In a few minutes after, the archer heard sounds somewhat 
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similar to those which had called his attention before. At 
first they seemed to proceed from the same quarter; but the 
next minute his notice was attracted by some Iragraiit odours 
coming through the window of the corridor near which he 
sat, and looking out he perceived a maid very busy roasting 
coliee. 

“Ah! that was what I heard,” he said to himself; and, 
discovering that the maid was young and pretty, lie opened 
a conversation with her in a low voice. 

Marie showed herself no way coy, but went gn grinding 
and cociuctting in a spirit that would have done honour to 
any of her race; so tliat, if Adam forgot his duty for a wo- 
nia:i and an apple, the exempt seemed on the high-road to 
do the same t(>r a woman with some coflee-berrics. In tlie 
meanwhile Jean Marais continued in the closet, to which he 
had gone back; and when some time after he met his master, 
seeking the chamber of the Countess d’Artonne on his rettim 
from walking by the side of the abbe’s chair, Jean whispered 
with a grin, “It is done!” 

“'VVhaty” said Francis de Langj'. 

“ Cutting the panel,” replied Jean Marais, holding up a 
small steel saw and concealing it again immediately: “it is 
all sawn round but the eighth of an inch at each corner, and 
wants only the touch of a thumb to drive it in! o the count’s 
room.” 

“ But will it not fall with a terrible noise?” asked Francis 
de Langy. 

“Ay, sir, it might,” answered Jean hlarais, “if I had not 
had as much foresight as Marshal Turenne. I screwed a 
brass peg into it before I began, so that I can hold it up with 
one hand while I push it in with the other. Everything 
being thus prepared, we must w.ait till to-morrow morning 
l()r the execution, and in the mean time 1 must incapacitate 
Master Feter for acting the spy any more. Fray, sir, where 
was it you walked to yesterday morning ?” 

“ 'I'o the cottage of your IHcnd’s father, Antoine Bure,” 
replied Francis de Langy, somewhat surprised at this abrupt 
tpiesiion. 

“ 1 wish you W’ould ride there to-morrow morning,” said 
.lean Marais, “ and wait till you have a messenger from me. 
Take the count’s best and strongest horse. l)o you under¬ 
stand, sir?” 

“ 1 think I do,” answered Francis de Langy. “ But I will 
speak more ivith you afterwards, Jean ; 1 am now going to 
the coimtess.” 

“Say not a word, sir,” whispered Jean Marais, eagerly; 
“ never tell a man’s wife how he’s going to make hk 
escape.” 


o 
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“ MTiy not?” asked his master. 

“ Why, you have a thousand chances to one against you,” 
said Jean Marais: “she may love him too much, she may 
love him too little, and at all events she i.s sure to wish to 
take leave of him; and then you have fainting-fits, and hys¬ 
terics, and all that sort of thing: then ho stays to see her re¬ 
cover, and she clings round his neck and sobs verj' loud; and 
then the guard pokes in his head, the plot’s discovered, the 
prisoner guarded ten times more strictly than ever, and those 
M'ho were helping him to escape are locked up and punished. 
No: you may tell Mademoiselle Julie to-morrow morning, 
if you like; and perhaps it would be as well if she were to 
ride with you.” 

“ But why, if I inform her, may I not inform the countess?” 
said Francis de Langy. 

“ For half-a-doacu good reasons,” answered Joan Marais: 
“first. Mademoiselle Julie is in love, and that always makes 
a woman a heroine as long as it lasts; then, in the next place, 
I am sure you would tell her whether 1 consented or not, and 
so there is no use in refusing. Besides, 1 think that if she 
goes with you it will cover your going, especially if you can 
get her to be very gay and cheerful this afternoon. But I 
will come to you in your own room about nine, sir, and we 
will talk about all the rest. I must beat Peter Neri to a jelly 
to-night, so I have some work before me.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

“What is this Julie tells me?” asked the Countess d’Ar- 
tonne, raising her head as Francis entered the room. “Oh, 
Francis! will you ever be able to effect it ?” 

“ Hush! my dear madam,” replied Francis de Langy; “we 
must not s])eak one syllable upon this sulject. Remember 
that the least word overheard, the least agitation shorni, 
would ruin everything. Suffice it that I have seen Monsieur 
d’Artonue, that 1 know his views and wishes, and that with 
the most devoted zeal and eagerness I am endeavouring to 
execute them.” 

“ But cannot I see him before he goes?” inquired Madame 
d’Artonne. 

“Indeed,” answered Francis de Langy, “I should think it 
better not. Could 3 'ou, my dear madaiii, so command your¬ 
self, as in no degree to give way to your feelings ? Remem¬ 
ber upon how small a point his safety may depend, and then 
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judge whether any gratification of your affection for your 
husband ought to be put in competition with his safety.” 

“ 1 can command my feelings, and 1 will,” replied Madame 
d’A.rtonnc: “I should like much to see him, Francis; but, if 
it be indeed necessary, I will forego that satisfaction. 1 will 
do anything—everything—^for his sake.” 

“ IVell, then, my dear madam,” replied the young gentle¬ 
man, “ yon must in the present instance trust entirely to me: 
if there be a possibility of your seeing Monsieur d’Artonjje, 
you shall do it; but if not, you must take my word for it 
that liis safety would be compromised by the attempt. In 
short,” he added with a smile, “ you must spoil me for the 
next fonr-and-twenty hours, and so must .Julie too; for the 
first thing I have to ask is, that she would take a long ride 
with me to-movrow morning.” 

“Indeed!” said Madame d’Artonne with some surprise. 
“ But ought she to be absent long, Francis, with her lather 
in such a situation?” 

“ She must he absent, I am afraid, several hours,” replied 
Francis de Langy; “for, though I shall accompany her out 
on horseback, 1 shall have, 1 think, to return on foot.” 

“Oh! I comprehend, I comprehend!” exclaimed Madame 
d’Artonne, while a glad smile brightened Julio’s face. “Yes, 
Fraucis, yes; we will trust to you for the time in everything.” 

“Ay,” .'.aid Julie, “ and not only now, but always. It was 
my father's last command to me to-day to look to him for 
protection and support, both for you and for myself, my dear 
mother; and where else, indeed, could 1 look?” 

“D’Artonne mentioned something of the same kind to me 
also,” re])licil the countess; “but I was agitated, and scarcely 
marked it—it was so contradictory, too, of what he had said 
in the morning.” 

“ Yes, my dear mother,” answered Julie; “ but do we not 
sec here in Auvergne one single hour cover the brightest 
sun.shiue and the richc.st harvest with clouds and storms, ruin 
and desolation? Such has been my father’s fate, dear 
mother.” 

“And he is glad to take shelter, madam,” said Francis de 
Langy, “even in an humble cottage. AVhat I mean is, he 
is willing now to receive assistance which this morning he 
might have despised.” 

“Oh no, no, Francis!’! cried Julie; “couple not such a 
word with your own name; never did he despise you in any 
way; he always loved and esteemed you, or he never would 
have promised you his daughter. It was hut prejudice that 
interfered, and it has been scattered by the first touch of 
misfortune. But tell us, Francis, wbigt is to he done next? 
■What means have been taken for my father’s escape?” 
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“ I could e.xplain them but imperfectly,” replied Francis 
de Laiigy, “ and I belicTC it will be better not to attempt to 
do so at all. They are in tlie hands of one to whose skill 
and zeal I can fully trust. I suspect that all is prepared, and 
t!>at at an early hour to-morrow the count will be free. In 
the mean time I think it would be wise for us to affect a 
cheerful air, to assume that the charge is vain and ridiculons, 
and to make everything as far as possible resume its ordmary 
course.” 

“ I cannot, I cannot!” said the countess ; “ with my mind 
so full of deep an-victy, trembling every instant for what the 
next instant may bring forth, 1 cannot cover over the emo¬ 
tions of my heart by any veil thick enough to hide them. I 
fear, too, my bodily frame would give way. You, Julie, go 
with Francis, and do 3 ’our best to make light of tlie matter. 
Your hearts are young and buoyant. I ivill remain here, 
and seek consolation aud hope in prayer.” 

“It is but, my dear madam,” said Francis de Langy, 
“ that by our conduct to-night we may excite no suspicion 
on account of our conduct to-morrow. If we seem over¬ 
whelmed with sadness now, these archers, who, depend uj)on 
it, are watching us kcenh', may think it extraordinary that 
Julie and I should ride out so soon." 

The Coutitcss d’Artonne fully agreed in her young friend’s 
views, and urged him to do cverj'thing to blind the eyes that 
were spjdng upon their proceedings. She even suggested 
that it would be better for Julie and her lover to walk out in 
the park that evening, and it was ultimately agreed that they 
should do so, though not immediately'. After a protracted 
conversation, Francis descended with Julie I 0 the dining¬ 
room, where they sat down together to the afternoon meal, 
and endeavoured, even in the presence of the servants of 
the chateau, to appear as cheerful and unconccnicd as pos¬ 
sible. 

Thej' both remarked, that the men who waited npen them 
bore a different demeanour from that which they usually dis- 
plaj'od. It was not that they were inattentive, hut the usual 
service of the table did not go so smoothly as was customary 
in the well-ordered household of the Count d’Artonue. Julie 
attributed it, in her own mind, to the anxiety of attached do¬ 
mestics for a kind and amiable master; but Francis de Langj', 
who knew that the schemes of Jean Marais were likely to 
extend tbemsclves to the lower branches of the establish¬ 
ment, could not help being apprehensive lest something 
should have gone wrong. At length, when the dessert w'as 
set upon the table, and with it some fine wine from an estate 
of tlie count in the neighbouring province, the j'oung gentle¬ 
man directed old Joseph, vrho acted as suinmdkr, to ask the 
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archer in the vestibule if he would not take a glass of the 
Burgundy. 

“That he will, sir, I dare say," replied Joseph, “for lie 
did not seem much to relish the small wine at supper.” 

The archer verified the servant’s anticipations, and, as soon 
as he had received the invitation, entered the dining-room, 
with a low inclination to Julie, and a somewhat iinniliar nod 
to Francis dc Langy. 

“Here,” said Francis, filling his glass—“here is some¬ 
thing to drink to the speedy liberation of the count, my 
friend.” 

“ tVith all my heart, sir!’’ replied the man; “ though, if 
I had such Burgundy as this every day,” he added, as he 
tasted it, “f should wish him to be long under snradUnncc.” 

“I suppose that will not be the case,” rejoined Francis de 
J.angy in an inquiring tone; “ what do you think, my good 
friend ?” 

The man grinned, as an intimation that he understood the 
young gentleman’s intention of drawing his opinion from him 
unawares; but he replied good-humouredly, “ 1 trust not, 
sir— I trust not: I dare say he has done nothing to deserve 
it, and if so, he’ll soon be tree.” 

“ Well, tlicii, Julie,” said Francis, turning to his fair com¬ 
panion, “there can be no impropriety, I am sure, in your 
taking a walk out in the park, or a ride either.” 

“ t)h, jHirdie, no!” cried the archer, who was quite ready 
to take his part in the conversation; “no impropriety at all. 
No doubt, iiiademoisclle, it trill all go quite well with the 
count; and perhaps to-morrow the intendant will let him go 
free.” 

“I trust so,” replied Julie; “I trust so. Well, I will 
walk, Francis, if you like: I will not ride to-night—to-morrow, 
perhaps, if you are inclined.” 

Francis de Langy expressed, very naturally, hi? willingnc.-s 
to do anything tliat she pleased; and the archer, haviug 
acc.ej)tcd another glass of the Burgundy, retired, su.six'ctirg 
nothing, notwithstanding his habits of snsj)icion, but (piitc 
prepared to see the two lovers go forth, on loot or horscbaolc, 
at any time they thought fit. Julio went for a few minutes 
to visit her mother, and then returned, ready for the walk. 
'J'hey wandered out together into the park, going not very 
far, and keeping within sight of the house, llicre were 
feelings of grief and anxiety, powerful and oppressive, iii the 
bosom of each. Since the preceding day, when, standing at 
the outset of a journey which they were to run hand in hand, 
all had seemed clear, bright, and distinct, as they gazed Ibr- 
ward from the beginning of life through its long course, a 
dark, heavy cloud had fallen over the scene, hiding iuturity 
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altogether from their view, and giving nothing but the menace 
of sorrow and anxiety; and yet, reader, their conversation 
that night, their lonely walk in the calm evening, were per¬ 
haps sweeter to both than such a moment had ever been 
before. Deeper, stronger love seemed to take possession of 
their hearts in the hour of affliction and apprehension; new 
bonds seemed to bind them to each other; higher emotions 
to spring up for their consolation and support. Have you 
ever, reader, seen two children, wandermg forth upon a 
‘siunmer’s day, caught by a thunder-storm in the midst of 
their light ramble? When the sun was bright and the sky 
clear, did they not go hand in hand, plucking sweet flowers, 
or separating to chase the butterfly? But when the cloud 
burst, and the thunder roared, and the rain poured down 
amain, they clung to each other in their infant terror, and 
their little arms clasped the one to the other’s breast: was 
it not so? It is so with those who truly love, in the storms 
and tempests of adversity. 


' CHAPTEK XXX. 

WniLE Francis de Langy proceeded, as we have seen, to 
visit the Countess d’Artonne, Jean Marais went into his own 
room, and quietly and deliberately changed his garments. 
In so doing, however, it was to be remarked that he put on 
everything of the lightest quality that he possessed, and which 
might give him the freest use of his strong and active limbs. 

“ This is not the pleasantc.st part of the whole affair,” he 
muttered to himself; “ but, if I leave him an inch that’s not 
black and blue, my name’s not Jean Marais.” 

When this was accomplished, he descended again from his 

f arret to the servants’ dining-hall of the Chateau d’Artonne, 
nowing that the hour of their afternoon meal was approach¬ 
ing, and being well aware that, whatever conflisiou might reign 
in the house in consequence of the arrest of the count, the 
cook would take very good care to provide for the wants of 
himself and his fellow-servants. In the hall he found nobody 
but one of the archers and Mademoiselle Marie, the souhrette 
®f the countess; and shortly after his appearance the worthy 
member of the marechaussde took his departure, saying that 
he must go to relieve his companion up-stairs. 

.‘‘Now, Marie,” said Jean, “remember what I told yon: 
tfOTcr there was a spice of coquetry in woman’s nature, put 
it forth till you hare set Master Neii and the archer by 
•ars.” 
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“ But I may chance to make you jealous too,” answered 
Marie, laughing. 

“Not a bit, not a hit,” replied Jean Marais: “there is 
not a grain of the yellow earth of jealousy in all the clay of 
which I am made. If love won’t bind a woman to a wan, 
nothing else will, Marie; so no philosopher was ever jealous 
in this world.” 

“You a philosopher!” cried Marie. “Why, tvho ever 
heard of a valet-de-chambre being a jdiilosopherV” 

“ On my life, 1 believe they arc the only true ones!” said 
Jean Marais. “First they see, secondly they avoid, and thirdly 
they take advantage of, all the follies and vices of human 
nature. Oh! we are great men, we valefs-de-chambre: the 
politician carries not in his portfolio one-half the secrets that 
we carry in our pomatum-pots.” 

“And perhaps betray them as easily,” replied Marie; 
“for I am sure we have an example in Peter Ncri of what a 
rascal a valet can be.” 

“ He is an exception to our general virtues,” said Jean 
Marais. “But here comes somebody, so mind your part, 
Mario.” 

It proved to be one of the other female servants, however; 
and a few minutes passed ere the other archer, who had 
already obtained the advantage of a flirtation with the pretty 
sonbreite out of the window, appeared, to carry it on in the 
hall. Malic followed her instructions with marvellous tact 
and discretion. She brought the man to her side in a mo¬ 
ment, and kept up such a tire of 

Becks, and nods, and vreatbed smiles 

upon him, that, before Peter Ncri joined the rest of the 
party, the unconscious archer was fully convinced he had 
made a decided conquest, and was curling up his mousktehes 
with an air of the most determined self-complacency. The 
valet’s countenance instantly became clouded; but he sat 
himself down to the table with a strong resolution to keep 
his temper, which is generally a sign that it is likely to de¬ 
part, and such was certainly the case in the present instance. 
Good resolutions are very dangerous things, especially in 
particular circumstances; and, as usual with Peter Ncri, 
they were soon ground to atoms under the irritation which 
he suffered. Four or five times he launched off some bitter 
sarcasm at the archer on the opposite side of the table, which 
caused the gallant gentleman to puff out his cheeks and blow 
with indignation; and at length, when he beheld Marie, in 
order to hear some sweet words which the other whispered, 
approach her soft cheek so near his lips as actually to brusn 
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Ms moustache, he could bear it no longer, and exclaimed 
aloud, “ Coquinc!" 

“ What sayest thou there, my friend?” cried the archer, 
starting up. “Do you dare to apply such a term to any 
lady in my presence?” 

“Ay, that I do,” replied Peter Neri, “and to yourself 
too.” 


“ Venfiv Men!" exclaimed the archer, hurling a horn cup 
that stood at hi.s side in the face of Peter Kcri, and cutting 
him under the eye. 

The valet was instantly springing across the table to take 
summary vengeance; but at that moment Jean Marais caught 
him round the waist, exclaiming in a good-humoured tone, 
“ You shall not disturb our tranquillity in this way, you tool! 
You are always quarrelling with somebody. It was with me 
the other day, and now it is Avith this good archer. 1 will 
pui^ou out of Hie hall if you are not quiet.” 

The tone of superiority in which he sjioke hut heaped 
coals upon the fire which was already blazing somewhat 
fiercely in Peter Neri's heart; and, as is usual in such cir¬ 
cumstances, he in.«tantly turned upon the person who at¬ 
tempted to interfere, exclaiming, “ Fool! do you call me fool? 
Put me out? It’s more than two such as you could do.” 

“1 will soon show you that,”replied Jean Marais. “You 
are a fool, and a villain too!” and he pulled him backwards 
from the table. 


Peter Keri instantly struck a violent blow at him, which 
Jean Marais parried with the greatest diiliculty; hut in re¬ 
turn he knocked his adversary down with a fall that made 
the hall ring. Up he started, however, and the tinnier com¬ 
bat, which had been stopped by the arrival of the Count 
d’Artonne, was now renewed with greater fury than ever. 
But if Jean Marais had been more than a match for his 


adversary before, when they were both somewhat angr}-, he 
was vastly sii|)erior to him now, when he came jirejiarcd 
coolly and deliberately to provoke the allray in which he 
was engaged, and take advantage of every fault or folly his 
ojipoiicnt might commit. The battle was not conducted in 
the way it w'ould have been in this peculiarly pugilistic 
country; and many things were done on both sides which 
we. being a people famous for legislating even in our most 
trifling transactions, and having established a regular code 
for the peculiar regulation of blows and fisty-cuffs, might 
terra unlair according to our preconceived notions^ The 
maids screamed and agitated themselves as usual; the men- 
servants and the third archer, who hurried down from the 
vestibule above, in which he was keeping a kind of secondary 
watch, would have interfered to part the combatants; but 
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the one who had first given occasion for the fray called out 
loudly to let them alone, and explained to his companion that 
Peter Neri was an insolent scoundrel, ^’c^y well deserving 
the drubbing that he was evidently receiving. Tlie worthy 
archer, indeed, was not at all sorry that, on the present 
occasion, Jean Marais thought fit to act the part of a cudgel 
in chastising the man who had insulted him, and he was de¬ 
termined that no injudicious mediation should put a stop to 
the discipline. In the mean time the two combatants closed 
together, swayed hither and thither, drove the crowd of 
domestics from side to side and corner to corner, knocked 
over the stools and benches, broke jdatters and dishes, fell, 
rolled over and rose again; but still it was evident to all— 
and, to the credit of the servants be it said, to the satisfaction 
of all—that Peter Neri was getting one of the most severe 
thrashings that ever was received by any but an English 
prize-fighter. 

Though smarting from many a sharp blow, it was no light 
satisfaction to Jean Marais to feel, by the staggering weak¬ 
ness of his opponent, that he himself was arriving at the 
consummation which he aimed at, namely, that of giving him 
so terrible a beating as to incapacitate him for playing the 
spy during many a long day to come. The combat, however, 
was destined to end in a manner as satisfactory, though very 
different from that which he anticipated. Discovering that 
he was ovennatched, and that the struggle must soon end in 
his total discomfiture, if he trusted alone to his skill and his 
physical force, and blinded with rage and disappointment, 
Peter Neri drew back for a moment, and gazed round with 
his lace covered with blood, and his eyes dazzled and hazy 
with the blows he had received. Every one who saw him 
imagined that, feeling himself vanquished, he was going to 
retreat from the strife; and a mocking laugh ran round the 
hall, while Jean Marais, who was not as yet half satisfied, 
rushed forward to finish what he had so well begun. Hut 
the savage, stretching forth his hand to the supper-table 
which stood near, snatched up a large sharji-pointed knife, 
and darted upon Jean Marais with the spring of a tiger. 

Tlie two archers, however, who had all their wits about 
them, threw themselves upon him at the .same moment, and 
prevented him from committing the act which he intended. 
One of them, indeed, suffered for his interposition; for, 
finding himself caught and fhistratcd, the valet turned with 
the madness of rage upon those who held him, and, before 
he could be stopped, had inflicted a severe wound with the 
knife on the shoulder of the man who had first provoked his 
wrath. Ho was overpowered and throvvn upon the ground 
the next instant; the knife was wrenched from his grasp; 
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his anns were tied behind him with a coarse napkin; and 
while Jean Marais assisted the archer who had been hurt, 
and loaded him with extraordinary attentions and kindness, 
the other ran away to the vestibule, where he had left part 
of his paraphernalia, and returned with a pair of handcuffs, 
which were speedily adjusted to the wrists of Peter Neri. In 
this guise he was marched off by the unwounded archer to 
one of the garrets, and there locked in to meditate upon the 
result of his own conduct. 

When this was accomplished the soldier returned, and 
found all the servants congregated round his coinjjanion, 
whose coat had been stripped off, and the hurt carefully 
examined by Jean Marais. It was an unpleasant-looking 
cut, partly with the side, and 7 >artly with the point of the 
knife, and was bleeding a good deal; but Jean, with all the 
skill and gravity of a surgeon, probed the wound with Marie’s 
silver bodkin, and declared that it would have no evil result, 
as the weapon had been stopped by the blade-bone Some 
plasters were procured from the stores of the chateau; the 
blood was stanched, though not without difficulty; and the 
injured part was dressed in a very scientific manner. The 
unwounded archer then proposed to his companion to send 
off to Riom for another to relieve him; but to this the man 
strongly objected, saying it was a mere trifle—a nothing; 
that he could do his work as well as ever, and adding with a 
grin, “ You know, Francois, I shoidd lose my extra jiay, and 
all the little perquisites that are likely to fall in. No, no; 
let that fellow be kept locked up till the intendant comes to¬ 
morrow. If he gets out he will murder some of us.” 

“ That he will,” cried Marie, “ for he is as revengeful as 
he is passionate. Go and wash your face and liaiids, Jean 
Marais, for you are all over blood; and I am sure I can 
never eat my supper if you sit opposite me such a figure. 
Dear me! this has frightened me out of my wits and given 
me the vapours.” 

Jean Marais did as he was told; and when he returned, 
though still bearing some marks of his combat about him, he 
was received by all with hearty congratulations; the archer 
whose battle he had fought shaking him heartily by the 
hand, and declaring he was a fine brave fellow, well worthy 
of belonging to tlie mardchaussee. He even offered to pro- 
ciu'e him a situation in that honourable corps; hut Jean 
Marais, whose inclinations had a very opposite tendency, de¬ 
clined the distinction, saying that he could not liiiink of 
leaving his young master. The supper went by in great 
good-humour, though it may bo remarked that Marie was a 
Ettle more coy towards her friend the archer than she had 
been before the fracas which had taken place. Both she and 
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Jean Marais took great care, indeed, to prevent its being ap¬ 
parent that there was any particular communication between 
them; and the evening passed over, as far as the servants 
and the marccliaussde were concerned, as if no plans, plots, 
or contrivances were going on in the Chateau d’Artomie. 


ClIArTER XXXI. 

“In the name of fortune! Jean Marais,” asked Francis dc 
Langy, “ how have you got your face so disfigured?” 

“Chances of war! chances of war, sir!” re])licd Jean 
Marais, who had hurried to his master’s dressing-room as 
soon as he saw him return from his walk with Julie. “ When 
a man makes up bis mind to thrash another, he must alw'ays 
make up his mind to bo a little thrashed himself; but every¬ 
thing went better than I expected. In the midst of the 
skirmish, that vagabond Italian cut-throat gave one of the 
archers a slash in the shoulder, which, by the time to-mor¬ 
row comes, will give him something to tliink of; and in the 
mean time Master Peter is accommodated in a lodging with 
locked doors and handcuffs on his hands—^though 1 had put 
tolerable handcuffs on him too before they clasped his wrists 
in cold iron; and if I do not much mistake, he will find some 
difficulty in getting out of his bed when he is called to-mor¬ 
row. 1 declare, sir, every blow I planted was adapted to its 
particular purjiose with the most considerate forethought; 
not a movement did I malec without reflection. As he might 
be inclined to use his eyes, I gave him a knock on each which 
will somewhat trouble his vision; and then, as for his tongue, 
which he might be disposed to use for evil purposes, not 
being able exactly to get at it, I determined to shatter the 
box in which he kept it. Three of his teeth are now upon 
the hall-floor. But I never saw a jaw so hard to break in 
all my life; it must bo of the same stuff as that with which 
Samsflii killed the Philistines, for it cut my knuckles to the 
bone, and they are not covered with paduasoy cither. But, 
to speak of more important aflairs, sir: I am very glad you 
took Mademoiselle Julie out for a walk—^it was Uie very 
thing we could desire; and now they will have no suspicion 
when you go out to ride to-morrow.” 

“laid it on purpose,” replied Francis de Langy; “and 
we had one of the archers into the saUe-h.-manger, too, that 
he might see we took the count’s imprisonment lightly.” 

“Capital! capital 1” cried Jean Marais: “ why, on my life, 
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sir, you are improving; you will soon be quite affrancld, as 
our good friends the jail-birds call it in their argot —I mean, 
up to everj' ruse. But I guess from what you say that you 
have told Mademoiselle Jidic.” 

“ I did so,” replied Francis de Langy, “ when I was going 
out with the abbe; and, what perhaps you may not like so 
well, before I came back she had told the countess.” 

“That’s a pity, that’s a pity,” said Jean Marais: “how¬ 
ever, what is done can’t be undone, and we must make 
the best of it. Do you think she will be able to command 
herself?” 

“ 1 trust she will,” replied the young gentleman; “ but she 
is most anxious to see her husband before he goes. Can it 
be permitted, Jean?” 

“Oh! it can be done, sir; but—” replied Jean Marais 
with a very doubtful shake of the head. “ Yet, after all,” 
he continued, “it will be better to let her do it; if we don’t, 
she’ll fret, and very likely do more harm in her vexation 
than if we consented. The archers will let her in for half- 
an-hoiur to-morrow morning according to their orders, and 
we must make her prepare Monsieur d’Artonne to take im¬ 
mediate advantage of the opportunity for escape. I will 
have everything ready to disguise him as the abbn^ he must 
have a complete dress underneath, with sword, pistols, and 
what not; yw must load yourself with all the money you 
can find, and have it prepared to give to him at the Hugue¬ 
not’s cottage; then, mounted on a strong horse, burdened 
with nothing but himself and louis-d’ors, if he do not speedily 
find his w'ay out of this generality, it must be his own or 
fortune’s fault.” 

“Dressed as the abbd?” said Francis do Langy thought- 
ftilly: “ a fear has two or three times come across my mind, 
Jean Marais, that your scheme will fail there. Do you not 
think it would be better to dress him as one of the servants?” 

“Bah! master mine,” answered Jean Marais, “ymu arc 
little aware what stuff archers are made of. There i.s not a 
servant in the house, or in the stables, whose face, figure, 
and look they don’t know as well as their own child’s. The 
abbd is the only one in the place that they are not thoi^ughly 
acquainted with: him they have seen once, and then they 
could make nothing of him but that it was an old man in a 
black gown, with bandages on his head and face. They don’t 
■even know that he has changed his room; nor do any of the 
servants but Marie and old Joseph, for w'e have kd|tt him 
boxed up there with none but those two to wait upon him.” 

“ Have you let them into your confidence, then’?" asked 
Francis de Langy. 

■“Not altogether,” answered Jean Marais; “they know 
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something is going on; they are quite willing to do what I 
tell them to the letter—and nothing more, which is better 
still: so you, sir, go and make your arrangements with Ma¬ 
dame d’Artonne; get together all the money that you can, 
and leave the rest to me.” 

“ I have got two hundred louis here,” said Francis de 
Langy; “I sh.-ill not need more than fifty till I get back to 
Paris', and the count can liave the rest.” 

“That is right, sir; that is right,” said Jean Marais; “a 
free heart becomes the yonng: so says the proverb, and I 
would add—^the old, too. Doubtless, your a.ssistance may 
not come amiss, for I should not suppose the count kept 
much money h^re in the chateau, and to send to Clermont 
or Kiom is out of the question. 1 have but two difficulties,” 
continued Jean Marais, after a moment’s thought, “ and I do 
not like to leave them to chance, for a neat artificer is not 
pleased to sec any part of his work incomplete. First, how 
are we to account for the chair coming home empty after the 
ahhe’s airing to-morrour, or else how are we to get a new 
ahhd to fill it? and, secondly, how are we to account lor your 
returning home on foot when you go away on horseback? for 
you see, monsieur, we mustn’t be content alone w'ith getting 
the count off, but if ])ossiblc we must prevent these gentry 
from knowing how he made his escape.” 

“Oh! 1 fear not for my part,” said Francis de Langy; 
“ they could hut imprison mo for a .short period.” 

“ J^o very pleasant thing cither,” rejoined the valet; “ but 
that is not the only evil. For the count’s own sake we must 
conceal the means of his escape; lor if they find out the way 
lie went, they' will not lie long in finding out the way' to fol¬ 
low. I’ray make the countess and Mademoiselle Julio think 
of that; and rcnictnber, it is as necessary to be secret after¬ 
wards as before. Jn the mean time I will devise some means 
of stojipiug these tw'o gaps, and let you know to-morrow 
when I have slept over it.” 

Thus ended tlieir conference for the time, and Francis de 
Langy proceeded to the apartment of the Countess d'Ar- 
toniic, wliom iie found alone; hut Julie soon joined them, and 
a long^nvcrsatioif took place, deeply' interesting to all. 'J'hc 
prohalmity of her liusband’s escape, and the pro.spect of .see¬ 
ing him before he set out, seemed to give newlife and energy 
to the countess. vShc assured Francis de Langy tlnit she 
would use the firmest and most rc.soliite control over her 
feelingly and guard every'Avord and look, to prevent any part 
of her demeanour from betraying the important secret en¬ 
trusted to her keeping. 

“ I am not so Aveak, Francis,” .she said, “ but that I can 
take my sliare iu aiding my husband’s deliverance, and bead 
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«very other thought to that great object. But now let us 
see what money we can gather together. D’Artonne luckily 
gave me tliis morning the key of his scrutoire; I know the 
private drawer where he puts the gold; and I am sure that, 
while searching tor papers, they did not find it out.” 

The amount of nearly four hundred louis remained in the 
usual place. Madame d’Artonne and Julie contributed all 
they had; Francis de Langy added his share, which was re¬ 
ceived .as frankly as it was offered; and after passing two or 
three hours together, in one of those eager eonferences upon 
points of deep and heartfelt interest to all, which draw those 
who take part therein far closer to each other than any of 
the ordinary relations of life, the little party separated and 
retired, though we cannot say it was to rest. Certainty 
slumbers, be it certainty of happiness or of woe: it is Doubt 
that wakes and watches, and that sad guard sat at the piffow 
of each. 

Early on the ensuing morning the whole household of the 
Chateau d’Artonne was once more on foot, and Jean Marais 
was soon by his master’s side. 

“ None of us must hold long conferences together, sir,” 
he said, “ so listen while I dress you. M’e have*jeach our 
part to play. Let Madame d’Artonne see tlie count for the 
half-hour allowed her, as soon as she has taken licr chocolate. 
Let her tell him what we have arranged, and ask him to get 
himself completely ready, when the clock of the chateau 
strikes eleven, to cast on the sovtnnfi, hat, and bandages of 
the ahbd; for at that hour precisely I will remove the panel, 
having found out when the archer will be changed, so that 
there will be none of them coming along the passage; and I 
have made arrangements for amusing the gcniJeman who 
will be there. He must have everything, tlicu, that he wants 
to take trith him, ready about him. Madame d’Artonne 
must wish him good-bye, neither too gaity nor too sadly. 
When she is gone, mademoiselle had better go to him; for, 
though she will meet him again afterv.-ards, it will not look 
natural to go out without seeing her father. After that you 
can visit him, if they will let you; and surely the parts that 
you have all to play are not very difficult. Yon hjj||e only 
to act just as if no csc.ape had been thought of; I wm do all 
the rest. You and mademoiselle then set off' upon your ride, 
wait at the Huguenot’s cottage till he conics to you, and, if 
you can hire or borrow a horse at any of the villages, do it 
% all means. If not, let Mademoiselle d’Artoni^ come 
across the park by herself, and you creep round so as not to 
be remarked.” 

“ Had I not better give the money to Monsieur d’Artonuc 
when I se.e him in his room?” asked Francis de Langy, 
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“ No, no, sir,” replied Jean Marais somewhat impatiently: 
“ he has got many a mile to go on foot, and it would but 
embarrass him till ho gets his horse. You must, sir, do ex¬ 
actly as 1 tell you, or you will spoil all.” 

Francis de Langy promised to be tractable; and indeed the 
judgment which Jean Marais displayed in constructing all his 
plans, and adapting one part to another, convinced him that 
it would be better to leave the whole to his direction, without 
attempting to improve upon schemes already well considered. 
Various other minor points rvere settled in a few minutes; 
and the proposed arrangements, having been communicated 
to Madame d’Artonne and Julie, were shortly .after put in 
execution. Towards nine o’clock the countess proceeded to 
the door of her husband’s room, and asked admission of the 
archer. 

“ 1 don’t know,” said the'man; “ it was my comrade who 
had the orders, and I thought it was only yesterday you were 
to be admitted.” 

Madame d’Artonne remonstrated in a tone of distress and 
mortificatiou^which touched even the heart of an archer, 
supposed in general to be somewhat harder than the nether 
millstone. 

“ Well, well,” he replied, “you can call him up to answer 
for himself; he is but in the vestibule.” 

Madame d’Artonne did as he suggested; the answer of the 
other archer was favourable, and the door was opened to give 
her admittance to her husband. The limited half-hour soon 
passed; and when the guard summoned her forth she came 
readily, saying, “Adieu then for the present; 1 will tell him 
wliat you say.” 

She had evidently been weeping; but the guard thought that 
so natural that it excited less attention than if she bad come 
away without any signs of emotion. Julie next .applied for 
admission, and no difficulty was made either in regard to her 
or Francis de Fangy. When she took leave of her father, 
the count said aloud, “Oh! go by all means, Julio, if you 
like; there camiot be the slightest objection: the intendant 
will most likely st.ay some time when he comes, and you will 
be baclf before anything is decided.” 

Francis de Langy did not remain the full half-hour; and 
as he opened the door to depart, tlie archer heard the count 
call after him, “ Give my best regards to the abhts and tell 
him that I rejoice to hear he is so much better, but he must 
not fatigue himself too much at first.” 

We need not tell the reader that tlie count was acting a 
part, and that the words he uttered, as so frequently happens 
even in the ordinary communication of man with man, were 
words uttered for effect. Were we to sift the conversation 
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that we daily hear, how much truth, I wonder, should we 
find? How much would be positively false? how much in- 
direcily^o? how much would be a lie told? how much a lie 
implied? how much a lie acted? for in this abode of deceit, 
our looks, our tones, our gestures are as often principals as 
accessories in the crime. 

Tlie archer had no key to the cipher, and therefore, al¬ 
though his trade was suspicion, he paid no great attention to 
the natural words which he heard, and in a few minutes after 
the sound of horses’ feet caught his ear. Putting .his head 
out of the window, he gazed forth upon the terrace, and saw 
Francis de Langy and Julie d’Artonne riding slowly away. 
Then, resuming his scat, he amused himself with rubbing 
some spots off his musket, till the time came for him to be 
relieved, when he went down into the vestibule, while the 
man who had been wounded by Peter Neri took his place 
above. The latter had not been long at the count’s door be¬ 
fore the sound of the coffee-roaster was again heard, and the 
fragrant smell rose up to the window. 

“Ila, ha!’’ said the amorous archer; “I wonder if they 
roa.st coffee in this house every day, or whether la helk Marie 
wants another quiet chat with me from the window?” and 
leaning out, he gave the pretty souhrette a txm Jaur, the an¬ 
swer to which was accompanied by a gay and pleasant glance 
of a pretty black eye. 

Oh! if people would but be w'arned by the example of 
Samson, young men and old, strong men and weak would not 
so often hear the cry of “The Philistines are upon thee;” 
and in the present instance by attending to it the archer 
might have escaped dismissal from the force of the niare- 
chaussee. While he pursued his flirtation, the guard below 
sought entertainment the best way he could. lie threw out 
a handful of peas, of wdiich he found a flower-pot full in the 
vestibule, to some pigeons, which came strutting about upon 
the terrace, and seemed looking for some accustomed hand 
to feed them. lie then admired their glossy ch.-rnging- 
colourcd necks, their pink feet, and carnation eyes; he 
thought them very pretty birds indeed; and if ever id 3 'ls had 
proceeded Irom the marcchaussee, the archer might have 
become poetical upon pigeons, or written as good pastorals as 
anybody. 

In two or three minutes, however, the pigeons and his 
poetry were put to flight bj'’ old Joseph wheeling up the 
countess’s rolling-chair, in which the abb^ had gone out the 
day before. The good servant did not seem to have a very 
well-contented countenance; and, passing the archer in the 
vestibule, he hallooed down one of the passages, “Jean! 
Jean! Jean Marais! I wish you would draw Monsieur I’Abbe. 
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I am an old man and you arc a young one, and it makes my 
arms ache.” 

“ Oh! I will draw him,” exclaimed the voice of Jean Ma¬ 
rais from the end of the passage. “ Is the chair there ?” 

Joseph replied that it was; and, saying that he would call 
the abhe, the valet crossed the vestibule and mounted the 
stairs, while his companion retreated on the other side. 
When about two minutes had elapsed, a slow and heavy foot 
was heard coming down; and leaning feebly njion the arm 
of Jean Marais, appeared the form of an old and somewhat 
decrepit man, with plasters upon his face and bandages round 
bis head, making themselves very evident from under a 
black silk nightcap, which was simuountcd by a large three- 
coruered hat. The archer rose and bowed to the ahbe; hut 
the good old man was seized with a fit of coughing, and only 
acknowledged his civility by a sign of salutation, putting his 
hand into ids pocket at the same time, and drawing lorth a 
handkerchief, with which he wiped his mouth. Tottering 
feebly on to the door, he approached the side of the chair; 
and the good-natured archer, seeing him .so weak, stc])ped 
forward, to the consternation of Jean Marais, in order to 
give him support by taking his left arm. 

“ Have a care! have a care!” cried the valet in a voice of 
great apprehension; “that’s the side where his arm was 
broken;” and, interposing suddenly between the ahbe and 
the archer, he set his heel upon the toe of the latter with a 
vigour that nearly crushed it oil. The guard danced, and 
swore most profanely; and Jean Marais, appearing horrified 
at w'hat he had done, caught him by the two elbows with an 
air of vast concern, exclaiming, “ Ah, viou ehvr! I beg you 
ten thousand pardons; how could I be so clumsy? I hope T 
lia>'e not hurt you much.” 

The archer set his teeth hard together to master the pain, 
leant upon the friendly valet for a moment, and then hobbled 
back into the house, seeing in the mean time that the abhe 
had comfortably seated himself in the chair, and replyitig, 
“It's uolhing. It’s nothing; it will soon be off. Sucre, tiic!" 

Jean klarais looked after him with a glance inexpressibly 
comic; and then, taking the long handle of the cliair, ho 
began to draw the abbii slowly along. 

As they passed the spot where Mario was ro.isting the 
coflc.e, the girl got up and made a low curtsey to the abbii, 
looking as demure as if he had been her father confessor; 
while he inclined his head, saying, Lou juur, ina fiUc!" and 
was pulled on by the stout arms of Francis de Langy’s valet. 

When they bad proceeded a little farther, Joan rpiickcned 
his pace; and as soon as the trees concealed from them the 
chateau, he broke into a trot, till they reached a spot at the 
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farther extremity of the park, where a gate led out upon the 
mountain. At that door apj)eared, somewhat panting and 
out of breath, no other than old Joseph himself; with a triar’s 
grey gown over his arm; and forth from the chair sprang 
the pretended Abbe Arnoux, rapidly beginning to divest 
himself of the gai-inents in wliicli he was disguised. As fast 
as ho pulled them off, old Joseph put them on, and the whole 
process was cotnpleted without the exchange of a word. 
Joseidi made a better rejn-esentative of the Abbe Arnoux 
than tlie count had done; and Monsieur dArtonne, when 
the cowl was drawn over liis head—for doinj; which there 
was a good excuse in the heat of a summer’s day—iiasscd 
very well as a stout friar. 

Master and servant stood and gaxed at each other Ibr a 
single moment, in silence, a;id then the count stretched ll)rt!i 
his hand, grasping that of old Joseph with kindly warmth. 
“ Joseph,” he said, “ I need not tell yon to stay by 3 ’our 
mistress whatever hap]iens. She may be the object of 
persecution, as 1 should have been if 1 had remained, be¬ 
cause -” 

“ Because j'ou choose to give ^mnr daughter to an honest 
man, and not to a scoundrel,” added Jean jMarais. 

The count started. “How do j'ou know that?” he ex¬ 
claimed. 

“ Oh, sir, half the wisdom in the world is gucfs-work,” 
answered Jean Marais; “and one could see tlic intv'ndant’s 
mauienvres, notwiiiistanding all his quiet look.s.—But v.e 
must not talk. Monsieur le Comte; the sooner j-ou arc 
through that door the belter.” 

“ MAH, ■well,” said t’le count; “only remember, T ebargo 
botli riiV wife and dattglilcr never to j'ield to the sebemes o!‘ 
that mini, b’t them produce what tlicj' will. Adiei:, Jean 
jMarais! perhaps the day inaj' come for me to fiian!: and rc- 
wiivii yen jiroperly. In the mean time-” 

“Bab, iloiisicur le Comte!” cried Jean Marai.s. “You 
set mo free; I set you fi’ce; the account is scpuirod. When 
next we meet we will begin a new one. But, jjray go!”—and 
])nshiiig o])en the door, he saw Monsieur d'Artonne pass 
through, and closed it upon him. 

The count walluxl l()rward two or throe hundred yards, 
then climbed a little rocky Itank, and looked back, lie could 
sec the chimneys and the tall roofs of the Chateau d’Artonne, 
the mill tit iide of weathercocks flickering in the wind, and 
part of the window which lighted the chamber ofhis bojdiood. 
Tiiere arc moments and circumstances in which the whole 
events of our past life, the emotions, the tliougbts, tiie hopes, 
the fears, rise up like spectres from the tomb of the past, 
and stand before us, pale and thin, but distinct and tangible 
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—a crowd of things long forgotten, but soon reawakened at 
the call of Memory, and each having a voice full of melan¬ 
choly tenderness. It was one of those moments Avith the 
Count d’Artonne: forty years passed before him as he stood 
there and gazed, with their joys and their sorrows, their 
animosities and affections, the games of childhood, the sports 
of youth, the love of manhood, and the parent’s thrilling 
hopes—^with words, and looks, and tokens that were gone, 
he thought, for ever. A tear rose in his eye, and dashing it 
away, he cast memory behind him with a sigh, and strode on 
upon the forward path. 

In the mean while the old servant took his place in the 
chair, and Jean Marais drew it back again down the hill. 
They stopped before the chateau; and both looked round, 
AAoth a somewhat eager and anxious glance, to see if any 
signs of bustle and confusion were there, to indicate that the 
count’s escape had been discovered. All was quiet and calm; 
the archer was still sitting in the vestibule, pitehiug peas, 
one at a time, out of a side Avindorv to a pigeon, which seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the joke, and stood upon tiptoe, 
with outstretched neck, looking for another. Tlie pretended 
ahhe passed across the hall with steps really feeble and shak¬ 
ing, while Jean Marais aided him to the top 'J' tb.e stairs 
with a firm hand, and a sort of triumphant scorn at the 
archers he had outwitted. To put the finishing touch to the 
picture, however, he descended again to the vestibule, and 
called out along the lower passage, “Joseph! Joseph! 
Where is the old fellow? 1 have dragged that thing for him 
long enough; I am not,going to pull it round to the slables. 
Josejfo! Joseph!” 

“ Coming! coming!” cried the voice of Joseph., from tlio 
back-stairs, and presently he came, hurrying along the ]'-:is- 
sage. “You should not make such a noise, Jeau Marais, 
Avbeu my mistress is so anxious.” 

The) imd both nearly laughed at the farce they were phry- 
ing; hut, repressing the smile, Joseph took lllo clmir am! 
drew it away. 
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CHAPTER XXXir. 

JuLTE iVAitroxxE and Francis dc Lnngy rode on, at first 
quick and impetuously, but then slow and calmly, as they 
came within a mile or two of the Huguenot’s cottage, and 
knew that they would have to wait some time ere they could 
even guess whether the count’s escape had been effected or 
not. Tlieir conversation was like the pace at which they 
went, first eager and hurried, then tranquil and slow; but, 
reader, it was not sad: it would have retpiired more years, 
and more experience and anguish, to make them sad; not 
the sudden disappointment of some expected joys, but the 
slow, wearing disappointment of all the fond anticipations of 
the heart—of the confidence ofyoutk—of the trust in friend¬ 
ship, in zeal, in honour—of the W'arm affections—of the bright 
hopes of mortal life’s enjoy'ments—of tranquillity—of peace, 
of all—all those dreams, in short, which man fondly, foolishly 
sets his heart upon on this side of the grave. 

As it was, there was a storm around them; but to the bold 
heart of undaunted youth the lightnings are but the fireworks 
of the sky, the thunder is but the deep bass notes of nature’s 
mighty music; and there is a joy—a wild, eager, enthusiastic 
joy—in facing the tempest and sporting amidst the crash of 
elements. Though we may prefer the sunshine, j^et we can 
find pleasures in the storm; for youth, happy youth, is the 
true bee which can extract sweets from all things. 

“Alas, Francis!” s.aid .Tulic d’Artonne, .as they checked 
their horses into a slower pace, “ what changes have hap¬ 
pened since first we met! Before that afternoon 1113' life had 
seemed to pass away like a summer morning; 1 can hardly 
recollect ever having shed a tc.ir or felt an a])])rehension. 
We were all so hapj)}' and so calm! after day went by 

without a difference, and I thought that tin; whole of exis¬ 
tence was to be the same. But from that time to this there 
lias been scarcely an hour which has not brought forth some¬ 
thing new—some great delight, such as 1 never knew before, 
some terror, or some sorrow.” 

“ And would 3'ou go hack again, Jnlie?” asked Francis d * 
Lang}'; “would you wisii tliat the last three months could 
be done awtiy, and that you were the calm, happy girl you 
were before 1 came hither’:”’ 

“ Oh, no!” replied Julie, “ I cannot wish it, though jicr- 
haps I ought, for tlie sake oi others rather than m3'self; but 
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yet I could never do away all the feelings that I have now; 
and if I could restore all else to the same state, 1 am sure my 
own mind would have a want, a longing for thoughts and 
sensations which did not exist in those times. I do not know 
how it is, Francis, but I regard most things now very dif¬ 
ferently : everything that I sec, everything that I hear, seems 
to api)ear in another light, just as the nwtmtains, the rocks, 
and the trees, look quite different in the morning, at mid¬ 
day, and in the evening.” 

“ f feel it too, dear Julie,” replied Francis, stretching out his 
hand to her; “ 1 feel it too, and the new light is love; but I 
■would not part with that light, Julie, either lor the calm 
sunshine of former days or for the brightest lustre that for¬ 
tune can give.” 

Julie looked down for a moment, the colour .somewhat 
heightened in her check. “ Nor I,” she murmured in a low 
tone; “nor I. And yet, Francis,” she added, “many ter- 
rilde changes have happened, too. I wonder what will come 
next.” 

“ I care not, Julie,” replied Francis do Langy, “ So that 
you arc mine, and I am always with 3’on, to protect, to 
cherish, to support you, 1 cannot think that there can be any 
situation in lile which would not have its happiness for us. 
Indeed, Julie, indeed there seems to me a strange sort of 
satisfaction, which I cannot account for, in having the oppor- 
ttinity of loving so dearly as I love you amidst dangers, 
difficulties, and anxieties. When I thought I should lose 
you, then all was dark and terrible indeed; but now that 
you are mine, certainly mine, that hlessmg seems to be doubly 
sweet from its contrast with all that is taking place around 
us. Come what may, our mutual affection shall guard us 
against sorrows such as others feel, and out of the difficulties 
and dangers that surround us we shall gather materials for 
happiness, as I have heard my uncle say that the inhahi- 
tants of the frozen zone render their warm cabins impervious 
to tlie cold wintry blast by covering them thickly with the 
snow itself.” 

So reasons youth. Ay, reader, and it reasons justly, too; 
for those who have known what it is to have loved truly and 
well, will recollect that, under the touch of sorrow—which 
every one is destined to feel more or less—the tender and 
the true alfectioii has burned out with brighter lustre from 
the dark things that surrounded it. All ordinary stones we 
bock with tinsel; we set the diamond uiion black: the lighter 
affections may gleam with borrowed rays from the glittering 
things of prosperity; true love, the beacon of life, shines 
most brilliantly in die darkest night. Julie, too, felt that it 
■was so; and with such words and anticipations of the future, 
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gathering firmness from each other, they rode on, till at 
length they reached the nlace of their rendezvous, and there 
dismounted to await t ie coming of the count. They were 
somewhat emb’arrassLd, indeed, as to whether they should 
approach the cottage or not; for Francis do Langy feared to 
risk the secret of the count’s escape, and the direction which 
he took, ivith any one; and he felt inclined to wait at the 
end of the little lake, where the count might mount his horse 
without being absolutely recognised. The warning of Jean 
Marais, however, not to deviate in any respect from the plan 
arranged, came back to his mind; ani he was still hesitating 
how to act, when the matter was in some degree decided for 
him by the old peasant, Antoine Bure,, coming out of his 
cottage and walking round to meet them. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said the farmer in a grave tone; 
“good morning, mademoiselle. Had you not better put the 
horses up in my cow-shed?” 

Julie looked at Francis de Langy, and after a moment’s 
hesitation he replied, “ I think we will; but we will not un¬ 
saddle them, nor take the bits out of their mouths, lor we 
shall soon bo going.” 

“ I had better give them a little corn,” rejoined the old 
man in a peculiar tone, “ or some black bread; they will be 
all the fresher for it hy-aiid-by.” 

“ Oh, they will not need it, I dare say,” replied Francis do 
Lans:y with a careless air; “their day’s work will not bo a 
hard one.” 

“ Perhaps it may, sir,” replied the man: “when we set ont 
to ride, we never can tell how far we may have to go. My 
son was down at the chateau last night,” he continued, “ aiM 
i was soi ry to hear the news.” 

Francis de I.angy judged from these words that Jean Ma¬ 
rais had made a confidant of Antoine Bure; hut the (.-vents 
of tile last few days had taught him caution, and bcflire he 
he'd .an}' further conversatiou upon the subject of his present 
business, he asked, “ Wlien was yonr son there?” 

“ About tiiroe o'clock,” replied the Ilnguenot; and as that 
was long before Jean Marais had settled his plan, Fraucis 
•aw that his susjiicion must be incorrect. 

Tlic next words of the old peasant, however, puzzled him 
still more. “ if yon and mademoiselle,” he said, “ will take 
two of our rods and lines, you may catch some good trout in 
the lake. If any one passes, he will make no observation, 
and from the liir end there you can Iook down the valley. 
Tiicn, when you judge that cither or both of the horses will 
be wanted, hold u]) your hand so, and I will put the bits in 
their mouths in a moment. In the mean time let them 
feed.” 
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“ Only one will be wanted in haste,” replied Francis de 
Langy, seeing evidently that, from whatever source the man’s 
suspicions arose, itw’ould be vain to try to deceive him, even 
before the anival of the count, lie accordingly gave him 
the bridles of the horses, and, following ])im to the stable, 
found there, besides the j'oke of oxen with which he jdoughed, 
a tolerably' good horse of the country', small, biit strong. 

The fishing-lines, and two long white wands which served 
for rods, were speedily procured from the cottage ; and, 
going down to the farther end of the lake, Francis cast the 
hooks unbaitcd into the water, and connncnced his watch 
w'ith Julie. Such an occupation naturally led their conver¬ 
sation to the fate and future fi>rtunes of the count. 

“flow' shall we hear of him, linw' sltall we see him, here¬ 
after?” said Julie, wdien they had sjioken upon this matter 
for some moments. 

“lie will find the means, I trust,” replied Francis de 
Langy. “lie will alway's know wlmre to hear of or to com¬ 
municate with you; though, of course, for some time his own 
place of residence must he kept a secret. However, dear 
Julie, I hope his absence will not be long, for he seems con¬ 
fident of olrtaining a ])ardon from tljc king.” 

Julie shook her head sadly'. “ Ho did not seem confident 
W'ith me, Francis,” .she answered: “he thought of going to 
Hnglaiid, and talked of our having to follow him thitlier.” 

“IVcll,” replied Francis de Langy; “one country is as 
p;ood to us as another, Julie. Tiiougli England be hut a dull 
and dreary laud, with little of the clear air and bright sun¬ 
shine of our dear France, yet I ha^ e heard my' uncle say that 
there is a great deal of good amongst the people; and wher¬ 
ever y'ou are I shall find sunshine.” 

“ j\nd can you consent to abandon y'our country' for me, 
Francis?” asked Julie. “ But what will your pareuts say?” 

Francis shook his head with a sad smile. “ You Ibrget, 
Julie,” he answered: “ they deny that 1 have any parents, 
for they wish to take from me those whom I have ever looked 
upon as such, and I will never acknowledge any others. It 
is strange, Julie, that in one day' such misfortunes should fall 
both uj)on you and me.” 

“ I trust it shows that we are destined to comfort one an¬ 
other, Francis,” replied Jnlic d’Artomic. “ But do you not 
think my fatlicr is long in coming?” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Francis do Langy': “y'ou must re¬ 
collect we set out belbre him, and rode" last a jiart of titc 
way.” 

Another hall-hour passed, and y'et the count did not ap¬ 
pear; another, and Francis de Langy liimsulf began to grow 
uneasy. At the end of two hours both Julie and Jiimself 
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almost gave way to despair. At length, however, they saw 
something moving on the side of the hill, high up, just where 
the green turf was broken by some craggy rocks. It was 
the first living creature, except the old Huguenot, who had 
once or twice looked out of the stable, which they had seen 
since they commenced their watch. 

“AVhat is that?” asked Julie, pointing to it. 

“ I have remarked it for some time,” said Francis. “ I 
think it is a man; but yet-There are two men, I be¬ 

lieve.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried Julie, “there arc two men. See! one 
of them comes jiartly down the hill. It cannot be my father; 
he would be alone.” 

As she spoke, one of them descended about a hundred 
yards, then paused and gazed around him. The moment 
after, he seemed to make a signal, and the other followed. 
After halting for a short space of time, the person who had 
at first remained above began to descend; and when he had 
gazed a little longer, Francis de Langy said, “It must be 
your father, .Tulie, he comes so cautiously.” As he spoke, he 
made the sign to the old Huguenot to put the bit in the 
horse’s mouth. 

“ It is not like my father,” remarked Julie, watching the 
figure as it descended towards the path. 

“ lie is probably disguised,” replied her lover; “ for in the 
neighbourhood of the park he would be very likely to meet 
people who might recognise him. This looks like a monk, 
but yet I think yon will find it is the count. See! he is 
coming straight towards us.” 

With a quick step the pretended friar came on, but still 
Julie did not dare to give way to the feelings of her heart. 
The moment after, however, he threw the cowl back from 
his head; and darting forward she cast herself upon her 
father’s bosom, and wept with a heart relieved. I'he count 
pressed her in his arms, and for an instant he too yielded to 
his emotions and their tears mingled together. 

“Come, my dear sir; come,” said Francis de Langy, taking 
the hand the count held out to him; “I shall not think you 
safe till I see you on your horse’s back.” 

“ Yes, yes!” cried Jidie, unclasping her arms and leading 
him on by the hand. 

“ Thank you,_Francis! thank you!” replied the count era- 
phatic.aily, as they walked on with a hurried pace. “ Misfor¬ 
tune, they say, tries our friends. Oh! may I ever find so 
manj' come out bright from that trial as 1 have done this 
day! A young man on the hill there,” he continued,“watch¬ 
ing for me, it seems—though by whose orders 1 know not— 
has saved me from the greatest danger that I have yet met 
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with, and led me round, out of the way of a troop of the 
marecbaussee, who were conveying some robbers to Clermont. 
Once beyond those dark hills,” he added, looking up to the 
mountains before him, “ and I am safe.” 

“ You must lose no time,” said Francis de Langy. “ At 
two the intendant is to be at the chateau; it is now upon the 
stroke of one: your absence will be immediately discovered, 
and instant pursuit take place.” 

“Quick, quick, my dear father!” cried Julie: “see! the 
old man is bringing up the horse.” 

“ 1 think he may be trusted,”observed Francis de Langy; 
“ but at all events we had no choice, for he seemed already 
warned of the whole affair, and prepared to assist us.” 

“You can trust him,” replied the count; “lhave heard 
the highest character of his honesty and fidelity, which was 
the cause of my protecting his family when the bigots down 
at Riom persecuted them on account of their religion. How 
he heard of my escape I know not, for Jean Marais did not 
mention that he had told him; and yet the young man said 
his father had sent him to watch for me. Good morning,” 
my good friend,” he continued, addressing old Antoine Bure. 
“ and many thanks for your help. You have executed your 
directions most kindly.” 

“ No one gave me any directions hut my own heart," re¬ 
plied the old man. “God speed you, sir! Mount the horse 
quick, and away! Some time or another I will tell you how 
1 guessed all tliis. But will you ride in the monk’s gown, 
noble count?” 

“ 1 have no hat with me,” said the count, “ otherwise I 
would throw it off.” 

“ 1 have a hat,” answered the old man, “ but iy would not 
fit you. Yet stay: now 1 think of it, I have a Basque berret. 
Many gentlemen wear them in the south.” 

“ Fetch it, fetch it quick!” cried the count; and, while he 
was gone. Monsieur d’Artonne cast off the monk’s gown, and 
appeared in a brown suit, with a short riding-sword by his 
side. 

“1 must load you with these, my dear sir,” said Francis 
de Langy, producing the bags of louis-d’ors which he had 
brought with him. 

“Thanks, thanks, dear Francis!” answered MonsieuniTAr- 
tonne; “ this, properly used, is as good as tlte invisible cloak 
of the fairy tale. Under cover of this, I shall pass unseen 
through many a dangerous place. Ha! here is the berret; 
but still I will take the monk’s gown with me, in case of 
need;” and, rolling it up, he strapped it at the back of the 
saddle. 

He then held Julie to his heart again for a moment, and 
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whispered some words iu her ear; after which he placed her 
hand in that ot Francis de Langy, saying, “I give you to 
him! You are his wife! Mark, Antoine Bure, and re¬ 
member, in case of need: I have given her to him. Good¬ 
bye, my friend!” and he held out his hand to the old man. 

The Huguenot caught it and kissed it, exclaiming, “ God 
bless you, noble sir, for all you have done for me and mine I 
Some day I may do more for you than this.” 

The count sprang upon his horse, waved his hand to Julie, 
and rode away up the mountain path, while his daughter 
gazed after him till the wild rocky scene hid him from her 
eight; and then, resting her head upon her lover’s shoulder, 
she gave her tears free course. The old peasant stood by in 
.^ence till she raised her head and wiped the dro])s arvay 
again; but then he spoke to her kindly, sar’ing, “Come iu 
and rest, mademoiselle; you need some comfort.” 

“ AVe had better, I suppose, get home as soou as possible,” 
answered Julie, looking at Frsincis dc Langy. “ But how 
are you to return, Francis? You have no horse.” 

“ Here is one at his service,” exclaimed the old man; “ he 
can send it back when all inquiry is over. I shall not want 
it. Good life! I could trudge all my days on foot to servo 
the count.” 

“ Oh, thank you!” cried Julie, to whoso heart such ex¬ 
pressions of attachment came with tenfold sweetness at a 
moment like this, when misfortune was lowering over her 
lather’s head, and he was flying from a dark and terrible 
charge. 

Francis de Langy gladly availed himself of the old man’s 
offer; Julie washed her eyes in the lake; the horse was 
brought out in a few minutes, and riding hack by a cir¬ 
cuitous path, so as to appear to come from a dificront side of 
the countrj', the two lovers returned to the Chateau d’Artonne, 
which they reached before the iiitendant had made lii.s ap¬ 
pearance. livcrj'thing was still and quiet, and it was now 
evident that the escape of the count was secure. Julie has¬ 
tened to her mother; and I'kancis dc Langy, after giving the 
horses to Jean Marais, who was watching, to the Abbe 
Amoux, wliom he found quietly reading, unconscious of all 
that had taken pl.acc cxcejit the arrest of the count, which 
wouU have horrified the good old man very much, had ho 
not, in the simplicity of his heart, treated the charge as some¬ 
thing so completely ridiculous, that he looked upon the fact 
of Monsieur d’Artonne being confined to his chamber as 
merely some form of law, from the operation of which he 
would soon be released. 

On the situation of Francis de Langy, indeed, he had been 
pondering with his own quiet earnestness; and bringing the 
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conversation gradually round to that subject, he idemoisclle 
into a minute account of his own conclusions, and ti. 
upon wliicb they were formed, when the noise of whciorant 
ot voices speaking caught the young gentleman's car,did 
nouncing that the intendant had arrived. It may easily u 
supposed that the whole attention of Francis de Langy was 
now turned another way, and that he listened eagerly ior 
every sound in the chateau. The abbd continued to sjieak, 
but not a sentence was comprehended by his young auditor, 
till at length the voice of the intendant was heard halloclng 
loudly i'roin the top of the stairs, other tongues answering 
from below. Ten minutes of silence next cusned, and then 
tlie door ot the ahbd’s room w.is throrvn open, giving admis¬ 
sion to Marie and the countess’s maid, who, witii a face as * 
pale as dcatli, besought Francis dc Langy to go to (’.;c : aloon 
—adding in a significant tone, “ The count has ...aue his 
escape, sir, and the intendant is threatening madamc in a 
very violent manner.” 

Francis cle Langy waited to ask no questions, but sprang 
down the stairs, and proceeded at once towards the room to 
W'hich he liad been directed. lie found three or four archers 
at the entrance, but he passed through thcmuno])posed; aud, 
throwing ojrcn the door, ho beheld a scene which made his 
young and impetuous blood boil in his veins. 

The countess was standing Icaidng upon her .daughter, 
with a face as pale as ashes, aud a frame trembling with agi¬ 
tation. diilie seemed mort! calm and finn, but was still evd- 
dcntly alarincd and grieved; while the intendant, with all his 
usual cold and tranquil iudltt'crcncc of aspect cast aside, , was 
speaking to Iroth in a tone which no man should use towards 
a woman, with a raised hand and flashing eye, as if he would 
fain have struck tlieni. 

“ I insist upon your answering, woman!” be cried. 
“Where is heV Whither is he gone? If you answer me 
not this instant, I will send you oil’ to the commou prison of 
Clermont, .and thrust you among the felons I” 

Francis de Langy caught tliese words as he entered; and, 
walking up to the intendant, with a brow as haughty and as 
fierce as his onm, he exclaimed, “ Silence, sir! and for the 
future use another term to these ladies, or 1 will chastise you 
on the spot. Ilow dare you— a,-pHiiul muitrc de. — 

how dure you use such language to the Countess d’Artonne? 
You dare not for your life do what you say, let tlie ofl'cnce 
be what it may.—What is tlie matter, Madame d’Artonne ?” 
he added, recollecting liinistif, while the intendant gazed 
upon him in utter astonishment, never believing that he 
would venture to take so high a tone, unless he was sure of 
BOme powcrfi^JKipport. At tlie words, “What is the matter?" 
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whispered Mje intcndant by a great effort resumed his calm- 
haud in %ast in a degree, though his cheek remained flushed 

* Teyelids quivered eagerly. 

memr^rijat is the matter!” he exclaimed, with a scornful look, 
“y^rhen I suppose, sir, you mean to tell me that you are 
ignorant of the count’s escape?” 

“ The count has escaped?” said Francis de Langy. “I am 
very-glad to hear it! Doubtless, he has been driven to that 
step by such violence and unjustifiable threats as we have 
just now witnessed. This shall be reported to the king by 
Monsieur de St. Mcdard, who is now with him, and we will 
see whether our great monarch will sufier such conduct in 
one of his officers.” 

“I use no threats, sir,” replied the intendant, not exactly 
liking his position. “ Why should I use threats to the Count 
d’Artonne—to these ladies—when I am armed with powers 
quite sufficient for all the purposes of justice?” 

“ I really do not know wdij-, sir,” answered Francis do 
Langy. “ You may have jjrivate motives that I know not 
of: 1 was not present at your last conversation with the 
Count d’Artonne; but I have heard you use threats to these 
ladies, couched in coarse and uugentlcmanly language.” 

“No, sir; no!” exclaimed the iqtcndant. “I only told 
them the consequences of their conduct; I only informed 
them of what must result if they refuse ta tell where the 
count is concealed, or whither he is gone. I put the same 
question to them now; I put it, sir, to you; for, doubtless, 
you have not been without your share in aiding the count’s 
escape from the room in which he was confined. I ask you 
all, where is ho concealed, or whither is he gone?” 

“ If they can tell you,” replied Francis dc Langy, “it is 
more than I can. I am not in the least aware wliere he is 
concealed or whither he is gone. I can safely sw-ear it at 
this moment. Do yon know, Madame d’Avtonne ?” 

“ No, indeed,” said the countess. “ I do not mean to say 
that I did not know he intended to escape, for he spoke with 
me on the subject; hut I did not aid his escape in any degree, 
and I have not the most distant idea of where he is.” 

“ How did he escape, then?” demanded the intendant, 
fixing his eyes upon her sternly. “ That, at least, you must 
know.” 

“ Why, you yourself told me, sir," replied the countess, 
“ that he had sawn out a panel between his chamber and the 
next. Did you not say tliat you found the small saw on the 
table?’- 

The intendant mused for a moment; and, seeing the im¬ 
policy of tlie violence to which he had given way, for the 
first time perhaps in twenty years, he turned towards Julie, 
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and in a softer tone demanded, “ And you, Mademoiselle 
d'Artonne—do you know?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Julie; “ I am perl'cctly ignorant 
of where he purposed going to. Believe me, sir, if 1 did 
know, I would not deny it. I might refuse to tell you where, 
but I would acknowledge the fact.” 

“ It is impossible to suspect you of want of candour, made¬ 
moiselle,” replied the intendaut, bowing low; “ and if, mider 
the irritation of an event for which I shall bo made respon¬ 
sible, I have spoken anything rash or harsh, I am extremely 
sorry for it. It must be excused in a man of quick and hasty 
tem|)er, like myself.” 

Francis de Langy could scarcely refrain from smiling, to 
hear the intendant assume a character which he fancied the 
most opposite to his real one; but there was more truth in 
what tliat functionary said than what the young gentleman 
believed, lie was by nature fierce and impetuous in many 
of his passions, and the external coldness under which he 
veiled them was the fruit of consummate art. 

After a moment’s pause—^for neither Julie nor Madame 
d’Artonne made any reply—the intendant proceeded. “Hav¬ 
ing made this atonement, madam, for anything hasty I may 
have said or done, I must take measures to execute iny duty 
in a'manncr which, I fear, you may consider stern. You all 
assure me, in the most solemn manner, that you know not 
where the Count d’Artonne now is. Is it not so?” • 

“ Most assuredly,” answered the countess; and her daugh¬ 
ter and Francis de Langj' made the same reply. 

“ Under these circumstances,” continued the intendant, 

“ it is not probable that Monsieur d’Artonne will be long 
without holding some communication with his farnil;,-; and 
I shall consequently be obliged to put guards upon this 
house, and hold everybody that it contains under the surveil¬ 
lance of the police.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” asked Madame d’Artonne, “ that 
we shall be kept here as prisoners, and debarred the privilege 
of air and exercise?” 

“ Oil, no,” replied the intendant; “far be it from me to be . 
so wanting in courtesy. I will send up a sufficient body of 
archers, within two hours, to all'ord an attendant to cadi in¬ 
dividual who may diocpe to go out. I'liis is a necessury 
precaution, which caneorbe dispensed with.” 

“ But, sir,” said Francis de Uangy, “ am I to suppose that, 
if summoned to Paris—which I expect to be the case every¬ 
day, as a great change in my circmnstauccs has taken place 
—am I to consider, 1 ask, that I am to be detained here in 
Auvergne? If so, I had h^^' ’write to Monsieur de St. 
Mcdard at once, to let him knotymy situation.” 
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The intendant paused, and looked at the younpj ptentleman 
from liead to foot with a look of cold and somewhat scoriilul 
consideration. Ho would fain have kept him there, in the 
hope of detecting him in some communication with the Count 
d’Artonne, w'hich might afford a fair excuse for taking ven¬ 
geance on him for his late interference. But the w'orthy 
magistrate, w'ith his own particular views, was little inclined 
to detain Francis de Langy in the same house with Julie 
d’Artonne; and, obliged to sacrifice one object or (lie other, 
he gave up revenge, lioping that another opportunity might 
occur, where no superior consideration would interfere to 
prevent his obtaining it effectually. 

He accordingly replied at length, “No, sir: it is not by 
any means my purpose to interfere wdth your proceedings, 
furtlier than to guard, as it is my bonnden duty to do, against 
any evasion ot justice. Should you, therefore, deem it 
necessarj' to leave this pl.ace for I’aris—which, considering 
the absence of Monsieur d’Artonne, might jierliaps be most 
pnideut and consistent with propriety—you arc free to fiillow 
that course, doing me the honour of taking an archer with 
you as far as the limit of this generality.” 

“To lliat I can have no objection,” replied Francis de 
Langy, smiling. “ kly going will depend entirely u;)on the 
letter I receive from Paris; for, as to the considerations of 
propriety yon talk of, I sitpiiosc, sir, to your other titles of 
intendant of justice, police, and finance, j'ou do not add that 
of intendant of propriety also.” 

He sjtokc scornfully, for there was a bitter and angry 
feeling in his bosom towards the intendant: not so much 
from lii.s conduct to Julie d’Artoime and her mother as fiom 
a knowledge of liis views respecting her he loved, v.idch 
mingled the'fiery hatred of rivahy witii many another sen¬ 
sation. 

When he had done he turned towards the window, and 
made observation to Sladame d’Artonno uj'-j;! the 

•weather in an indifferent tone, -whicli might have been galling 
to some men in the intendant’s sitnaticon, but which produced 
little effect upon him. The countess and Julie, indeed, 
could not so far control their emotions, or cast off the thought 
of what had just passed, as to assume the same easy tone as 
their companion; and while the intendant remained, which 
■was for about lialf-an-liour longer, they continued silent and 
grave, watching his coming in and going out of the room with 
fvppi-chcusion and anxiety. 

Ill the mean while that officer proceeded to confer with 
the agents he had brought with him; the whole chateau was 
examined, many of the servants wore cross-(piestioncd, 
'Hfchers despatched on horseback to search .’.he country round, 
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and the three Ayho bad been Btationed in the house subjected 
to a severe intcrrogator3'. A brief inquiry u as also made 
into the case of Peter Neri, which was perhaps the subicct 
of all others most likely to bring suspicion upon Jean Warais. 
But the guards gave their account of the aiiair; and the one 
who had been wounded, in his rancour towards the valet, 
threw out a doubt as to whether he had not contrived bis 
master’s escape, and furnished him with the small steel saw 
which had been found upon the table. “ Otlicrv/isc,” he 
asked, “ why slmnld he have picked a quarrel with me, who 
did nothing to offend him?” 

'Phe iiitendant mused, and in the end ordered the vnlct 
to be removed to llioni, to which place he himself folltnved 
soon after. 


CIIAPTEE XXXni 

Eault ou the follow'ing morning the usual packet of letters 
arrived from Ilioni. Thej'had all been opeiied; for tliose 
were (iays in w'liich, though men were beginning to murmur 
lu’.der the oppression of an old and worn-out .system, and 
;i kind-hearted and generous monarch w.as steadily, though 
slowly, impioving the institutions of his coiuitrj-, private 
rights were still little respected; and the Ereiieh post-otiice 
had almost as small a share of good faith as it ha.s at times 
displayed .since a revolution which gave political liberty to 
the jxsiplc, bnt left them uttcrijr destitute of anything like 
jiersoiial licedoin. Several of these letters were adt’uesscd 
to the Count d’Avtoime; one to the countess, from some gay 
friend in the capital, full of jest and gaiety. Oh 1 how' harshly 
does the merriment wc once delighted in grate uj)on the ear 
in llio time of sorrow' and anxiety! Tlicre was one, too, 
nddrcKse;! to Francis de Langj', in the handwriting of the 
A'iscoent de St. Medard; and, as it told its owm talc more 
brielly than we could explain it, we will give it here as it was 
WTitten. 

My drar Erakcis, —In addlUon to Uio(UsagYCcahlo intellispncowliich 1 had 
to commuiiic-aio to you two dsiys ago, 1 have now to give you a pii.ce of m'W8 
yhioh 1 will not ttflect to ln-licvo can Ik; nnyllting but p.iiiifiLl to you. lam 
to quit FrHiice, probably for two years, to take command in rondicberry 
at the request of the king. 1 wUhed to av'dd it, for I am now an old man, an^' 
have other clfjefits Iniforo one; hut my sovuroign has required my sorvlces, and' 
I obey. 1 may return, and I may nor; and 1 nm consequently very busy in 
making every preparation for either event. My first care lios been to sccuro 
vou, my dear boy, as far; as it is in my power, against any greater rc\*cr8e of 
fortune than you have cxpcrionccd already. 1 imvo ordered the tno^ solomn 
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«i(i formal set of adoption to be drawn up» which, with tho king's consent, 
given lung ago, and now renewed, will convey to you my estates and title, in any 
event, whether 1 return alive or not. and whether fho inquiry into your birth 
result as 1 could wish it or as,,! fear it may. In the mean tinie, 1 have made 
over to you during my absence the Chateau of St. Mcdard, with an allowance 
of forty thousand livrcs annually, from which you will pay the w'agC’t of all our 
old servants except those that 1 take with me; and, although 1 leave you to 
act as your own master, yet I request you will not discliaige any one who has 
l)een In my service more than two years. It will be belter that our good friend 
Amoux should continue to reside with you. Not knowing how Jtonriieur 
d* Artonno m^ be affected by the doubt cast upon your birth, tind hoping tiiat 
Individual merit may in his ^es make up for the loss of aocidcntiil advantages, 
1 do not ask you to accompany me to I'otidichcrry, where I fear that the 
prejudices of rank would not allow you to take that position In the army I'er 
which you are fitted. You will ea«*i!y understand, my dear Krarjcis, that thc'^e 
prejudices have no share in my feelings, and that, with every deferent'o for tlio 
institutions of my country, I view as the very best nobility tliat winch you 
yourself possess—as the noblest blood which cou flow through the human heart, 
that which prompts it to the noblest actions. 

Otoer motives would also render it cxi)Cdient that you sbotild rcmuln in 
France, inasmuch as it is necessary you should watch narrowly nil tlio pro- 
ceedings in regard to tho heirship of the house of Laiigy; for, wdialcvcr may 
be my own opinion as to the probable results, it behoves you to look closely to 
the assertion of whatever rights you possess. I should never wlsl> a yoiu'.g 
man to pas-s his early years altogether without sorrow. T1)C cliarneter is 
softened by prosperity, and, if naturally of a good and plastic material, w'o can 
form it in the best mould; but It needs the fire of some adversity to hanUii it 
into shape. Xlie portion of disappointment allottixl to you ha.-* been more than 
to most young men; but, if I know your nature rightly, you will not sun\r tliis 
flomewhat over.intense seasoning to warp your heart or mind, but rather to 
give them a higher and a finer temper, a.s tho finest sword .blade is that wi;ich 
has been strongly tried, I feri it hard to leave you, Francis, at so enriy a 
period of life ^ but. In point of education, more has been done with you at your 
present age than with many men of neventy, and I know that I can safi-ly trust 
you to yourself. Errors you may commit. Where is the man, at any time of 
his existence, who docs not do so ? But never lot one fault lead you to anotlicr: 
always look upon them as weeds wlnoh will spring up in the nuxt cidHvat<Hl 
g&rdett, but w'hlch require to be rootc'd out as soon as tlujy art* di.^oovcrrd, lost 
they sow their seed and produce others. I will give you but liillc atlvicc, 
Francis. In tho choice of your companions you muy find a difiiculty; but 
mnember always to cast that man from your soouty for ev(ir who docs or says 
a thing in your presence which you wonid hlubh to say or do yonr.sclf. Eccol* 
lect, too, that vice is a contagi<»us disease; and Uie farther you kwp from tho 
iofectijd, tho less likely are you to catch the sickness. rrec< t>ts regarding 
individual actions are always vain, for circumstances are infiuitrly modilK-d; 
but you have received fixed prinelplos, hy which you ra»i gauge all ohjj'cts pre¬ 
sented to you, as men measure mountains by a thcodoUte, whatever may bo 
their shape or size. 

bbould Monsieur d'Artonne still consent to give you tho hand of liLs doughter, 
you have my full consent to unite yf>ur.self to her whenever her father thinks 
flt, whether I be in France or not; hut, shouh! he determine to wdtijhoid her 
from you, tho sooner you quit her society the bettor. You may see her after 
years have passed, with oaknor fc'clings than you csin now experience; but, in 
tho ardent days of youth, for two persons, who love one another, to remain 
together when their union is forbidden, is but to add to their grief and endanger 
their future peace. Not knowing how you are situated, Z do not ask you to 
come to me before I go, becaure by so doing 1 mig it call you Arum the only 
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ocnsolr.tloo that you can receive under bitter disappointments. I need not tdl 
yi u, liowe\'cr» how happy 1 should be to hold you to niy heart once more before 
1 quit my native land, perhaps for ever. If wc do not meer, farewell, my clear 
boy! and, whllo you reniember him who has been a ibthcr to your youth, which 
1 know wifi be os long as you live, forgot not thai'ho brought you up to honour. 
— Vours, 

St. Hedaud. 

Francis do Langy read the letter over twice, and then 
pressed liis lips upon it, as a lover might do upon the writing 
of his mistress. Madame d’Artonne and .1 ulie had watched 
him as he read; and the former asked, w'ith a faint smile, 
“ AVlio is it from, Francis?” 

“From the best and kindest of men,” replied Francis de 
Langy—“ from Monsieur de St. Modard.” 

“lie is, indeed, all that you say,” .answered Madatno 
d’ATtonno. “ 1 have known him long, and known him always 
the same. Indeed, Francis, it is to him that my hopes cliiofly 
turn to interest the king in D'Artoniie’s behalf. I can think 
of none on rvliom I can rely bnt him.” 

“ Then no time is to he lost,” said Francis de Langy: “ he 
is going to the Indies almost immediately. Head it, read it, 
Miuhinie d’Artonne!” 

“ What is to he done?” e.xclaimcd the countess, running 
her eye over the first part of the letter. “Gcod heaven! 
what is to be done? One hope jiasscs away after anoi her. 
Knowing hew highly the king esteems him, I had fixed all 
my expectations on liira.” 

“I will set out directly,” said Francis do Langy. “It is 
paiufni to leave yon, dear Julie, in such a situation; but 
your father’s safety must be the first consideration. Had 
not I better go?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes!” cried Tulic; “go, by all mc.ans, Francis.” 

“Yes, go,” added the countess. “AVc will Ibllow you, 
dear hiciiil, as soon as tin's inlendant will let ns; lor 1 too 
nu!st con-.e to plc;ul r.iy husband's cav.se. D'jVrtonno will 
net re!'’.™ lu re; and 1 told him that tve should go into the 
uertli, wiu'rc our eiim’.snnication wotdd ho less susj)OCtcd.” 

“ 'j'sin will come to St. Aledard?” said Francis de Langy, 
taking her hard. “ Oli, yes, you will come thither; and jet 
m.e In- as son to j .m, at least till that sad business is settled.’’ 

“ yen will bo so always, I hope,” replied tire conntcs.s; 
“ aiut I will go to St. I\ledard, fiir it is not far Irom Senlis, 
where I hojie first to hear of my b.nsband. I!ut lose'iio time, 
dea.r Francis, for thi.i business-may need much solicitation; 
and, as the viscotmt is going so soon-” 

“ 1 will send to Uiom for horses directly,” exclaimed 
Francis dc Langy. “ Hut I suppose I must lot this iutendjint 
know' of my departure. Stay—I will write;’’ and, sitting 
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down to a table, he addressed a few words to that oflScer, 
sa 3 nng that, having received a letter from Paris, which re¬ 
quired his immediate presence in the capital, he begged to 
notify that he was about to set out as soon as horses could 
be procured, and to request that the intendant would appoint 
any person he thought fit to accompany him as far as he 
judged jwoper, according to the intentions he had expressed 
the day before. 

One of tlie archers took charge of the note, and agreed to 
order the horses up immediately; and Francis do Langy 
proceeded to bid adieu once more to the Abbe Arnoux, 
while Jean Marais made every preparation fpr the journe}^ 
The lover then hastened back to Julie d’Artonne, and the 
countess left them alone for a few minutes together, remem¬ 
bering her own feelings in other days, and judging by them 
of the wishes of her child. Those minutes passed as rapidly 
as a child’s holiday; and, shortly after Madame d’Artonne 
returned, it was announced that the horses had arrived, with 
an inferior officer of the marechaussce to accompany the 
carri.Tge on horseback. 

“ How quickly this morning has gone by!” said Francis de 
Langy; “ and yet, dear Julie, 1 can scarcely believe that it 
is only foujttlays since I arrived from Paris. It seems as if 
a montli iiSi been crowded into that short space. And now, 
adieu, my beloved I She is mine, Madame d’Artonne! Her 
lather’s consent has been given: have 1 not yours also?” 

“Without hesitation,” replied Madame d’Artonne; “I 
never had any. Julie, you are his; is it not so?” 

“ For ever! for ever!” answered Julie. “ We arc plighted 
by vows that never can be brokenand with one more em¬ 
brace Francis left her and hurried off to the carriage. 

For the two first stages he saw nothing: the eyes of the 
mind, like those of the sages of Laputa, were turned inwards. 
At the conclusion of the second, hoivever, when they paused 
to change horses, the guard who had accompanied him rode 
up to the side of the carriage to take leave, having come to 
the end of his district. Francis do Langy wished him good¬ 
bye in an indifferent tone; but the man lingered, and at 
length asked boldly for a little remembrance for his trouble. 

“ I think I should refer you,” replied Francis de Langy, 
“ to those who gave you the trouble; but, as 1 suppose these 
demands«are usual, there is a louis for you.” 

The man assured him that the proceeding was quite cus¬ 
tomary ; but it was not long before he found that the tax 
was not to stop there. 

The posts in that part of the country were long; and night 
was now beginning to fall heavy and dark, with thick leaden 
clouds rolling up, and catching upon the?r liard edges the red 
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rays of the sotting san. In order to lighten the carriage and 
to proeced more quickly, Jean MaraLs had been mounted on 
a )) 03 t-horee to follow the vehicle, as was then very common 
in France; but,as Francis de Langy marked ilio angry look 
of tlic sky, ho told his valet that it would be bi’ttcrdbr him 
to change his mode of travelling and come in beside him. 
Jean Illarais was very well contented with the proi)osal; for, 
although he had Ibniid himself amusement in conversing with 
his worthy friend of the marcchaussde during the first two 
stages, he had contemplated with anything hut pleasure a 
long dull ride through the ^cater part of the night, witll 
nobody to talk to but himself. 

This being settled, the carriage rolled on; but, ere an 
hour had passed, the darkness which covered the earth was 
broken by a vivid flash of lightning, and one of the most 
tremendous thunder-storms he had ever seen accompanied 
Francis dc Lang}' on his way. There was something in it, 
however, not altogether unpleasing to him. With the lecl- 
ings that were in liis heart at that moment, nothing merely 
beautiiul could have attracted his attention; but the fitful 
glare of the electric flame, the loud roll of the thunder, and 
one or two balls of fire which blazed across the sky, awoke his 
mind from its trance, and he gazed on eagerly from the 
window of the carriage, watching for the next bright flash as 
for some object of deep interest and admiratiori. Jean Marais, 
liir his part, sat quiet in. a comer of the vehicle, and divining 
that his master rvished for no conversation, fell sound asleep; 
in which state he continued till they stopped at a small lonely 
post-house above fifty miles from the Chateau d’Artoime. 

“ (let the horses to as quickly as possible,” cried Francis 
dc Langy; “I must lose no time, Jean.” 

The valet jumjied out; but in about five minutes he re¬ 
turned, saying, “ There are no horses to he had, sir. There 
are only three pair kept here; and Count Boot has taken one 
pair, and the I’rince of Shoe the other two.” 

'■'■AUe.zfarcLw!" exclaimed the postmaster—who w'as also 
an anhe.rfjiKtc. —coming to the side of the carriage—“ go along, 
you Ibol! The liorses are all out, sir, and won’t be back tilt 
morning; we have excellent beds, and can give you a good 
supper. There is a remise, too, for the carriage.” 

“ You had better get out, sir,” said Jean Marais, in a tone' 
that stnick Francis de Langy as somewhat markc;di “the 
place seems very comfortable.” 

Without more words, then, he descended from the car¬ 
riage, Jean Marais whispering, as he gave him hi.a arm, 
“Be upon your guard!” Nothing further could be said, for 
the host was close to them. 

The rain M'as falling in torrents; and, entering the first 
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room of the inn, which was the kitchen, the young gentleman 
perceived a stout, bustling landlady busy at a wide open fire¬ 
place, from which proceeded a cheerful blaze, with a girl, 
apparently her daughter, and a maid helping her in the duties 
of her oftice. In one corner of the room, reading a paper 
by the aid of a tallow-candle, sat an archer of the mar<5- 
chauss(ie; while at another small table near the window, 
finishing a half-bottle of wine and a basin of soup, was a tall, 
stout, middle-aged maix in the garb of a peasant. 

A strange feeling of recognition came over Francis dc Langy 
as his eyc.s fell upon him, though the man’s face xvas turned 
away from him. Advancing, however, towards the fire, he 
.spoke a few words in a gay tone to the landlady and to the 
host, who had followed him, and then turned round to take 
a more deliberate survey of the compaii}’-. The eyes of the 
archer were fixed upon liiin over the edge of the paper which 
he was reading; and luckily it happened that Francis de 
Langy perceived such to bo the case, for it was witii the 
greatest difticidty tliiit he restrained his surprise and emotion, 
when, in the peasant seated at the other table, he recognised 
the Count d’Artonne. 


ciiAPTi^R xxxrv. 

The' eyes of Francis dc Langy, we have said, rested on the 
face oftlie Count d’Artonne; but luckily lie bad seen that lie 
was ‘himself watched, and ho sulforcd not tiie slightest ex¬ 
pression cither of surprise or recognition to yiass over his 
countenance. Turning round again immediately to tiic 
woman of the bouse, he proceeded to make various imjuirics 
regarding his supjier, and then asked the landlord what wine 
he could liavc, to all of which demands—as is usual in such 
cases, whether the larder and the cellar be well stored or 
not—he received the most satisfactorj- answers; for, to be¬ 
lieve the landlady, there ivas nothing edible which had ever 
hecu created that she could not set before him; and Ironi the 
reply of the host it was evident that the iiouse ennteined 
every wine that had ever been made, from that v. iiicli in¬ 
toxicated- Noah down to the thin phiuclta of the peasant. 

f'fhile this conversation was going on, Francis de Langy 
did not liiil to observe that the archer folded up his paper, 
and with an.unconcerned air walked out of tlsc room. 'The 
door being open, a good many tongues rrcrc heard talking 
without; and the host and the maid bustled about, laying a 
table lor their new and distinguished guest. A momeut or 
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two after, tlic archer returned, and walking straight up to 
Francis de Langy, informed him that he wanted to speak 
■with him. Tiie young gentleman accordingly accompanied 
him into a comer of the room, where the man with a wise 
shake of the head inquired if he knew the Count d’Artonnc. 
Francis's heart beat quickly, but he contrived to rci)ly in a 
calm tone, that he had the honour of the count’s aciiuaint- 
ance; upon which the man gazed in his face steadily lor a 
minute, and then inquired, “Are you sure that jou arc not 
the count yourself?” 

Francis bur.-t into a fit of laughter, too natural not to carry 
conviction with it, and then answered, “Quite sure! Why 
do you ask'?” 

“ Because 1 have here his description,” rcjdiod the archer, 
“ and am directed to arrest him wherever I find him.” 

“Then let me inquire,” said Francis dc Bangy, “whether 
in any one ))ai ticular I am in the least like him according to 
-v-our account: for if so, the painter must have been a very 
bad one.” 

“I’ooh, nonsense!” cried the postmaster-landlord. “The 
count’s a mail upwards of forty. I know him quite well; and 
monsieur does not seem twenty yet.” 

“Ay,” reioined the archer, who had evidently drunk a 
good (leal of wine, staring at the paper in his hand, “ and the 
count is blund; and, let mo see, monsieur is 

“No, not quite that cither,” replied Francis do Langy: 
“nevertheless, not the (fount d’Artonne, or anj'thing the 
least like him. Al'hcre we last'changed Iiorses, I saw a man 
a good deal rescinbliug him; and if you had beheld him, you 
would soon have remarked a dili'ereiicc between him and me.” 

“ lla!” cried the archer; “ where, do c’oii say?” 

“Nay, nay,” replied Francis de Bangy; “3-011 need not 
prick up 3-()ur cars, my good friend, nor look as ii' 3’Qn were 
going to run after him directl3f: in the first place, he is six 
leagues ofi’; and in tlie next, I lun ver}' sure it was not the 
count.” 

il’herc was a tone of doubt in what he said, however, which 
made the archer believe that it might he the count, after all; 
and that suspicion puzzled him not a little, for he had other 
purposes in hand at the moment, v> Inch he did not like to 
abandon. “ Well, I am glad to hear it,” ho replied; “ for I 
intend, young master, to accompany 3^11 on 3'our next stage. 
I hear from the postilion that you came to the last relay 
under surcciUance, and I think it is m3' dut3' to go on with 
you.” 

“ You know your own duty best," answered Francis de 
Langy; “but, as I did not come here under .mrveilkmee, 
probably you may find at the next stage 3'ou have gone some* 
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what out of your way. If you expect to get a louis,” he 
continued, beginning to see the man’s drift, “ as the archer 
who accompanied me from Kiom did, you are very much 
mistaken. He came with me nearly ten leagues for my con¬ 
venience, but I do not want any one now; so, if you go, it is 
for your own, and therefore you may pay yourself.” 

The archer hit his lip, and frowned at him with the un¬ 
certain but dogged air of a bully who is not quite sure how 
to act; and after a moment’s pause he ended by saying, 
“ Well, show me your papers—I will see every man’s 
papers.” 

“Oh! with all my heart,” answered Francis de Langj-; 
and, taking out his pocket-book, lie placed it quietly in the 
archer’s hand, who looked over the contents, while the young 
gentleman cast an anxious glance towards the Count d’Ar- 
tonne, who continued sitting at the table without the slightest 
emotion. 

“Ah, very well,” replied the archer, giving back the pocket- 
book wiicn he had done; “that seems all right. But now 
for the rest.” 

“ 'riiere is my servant without,” said Francis de Langy, 
anxious to divert his attentiou from the count; but tlie jiost- 
master interfered at the same moment, exclaiuiing, “Oh, ay! 
I had better call monsieur’s servant. As for him,” he con¬ 
tinued, pointing to the count, “you know who he is already.” 

“ What was the name you told me?” asked the other, with 
a pencil in his hand. 

“ Jerome Marzay,” answered the postmaster. “ Why, you 
must know him yourself.” 

^J’he count rose from his scat, and nodded faini!iar]3r to the 
archer, who rejilicd, “I think 1 have seen him Iiefore.” 

“'J’liat you have, monsieur, more than once, ’ said tho 
count; and the archer, turning round to Jean Alarais, who 
entered at the moment, began to qucMon him as to his name 
and proiession. 

“ Illy name is Jean Marais,” replied our friend ; “ and, as 
to profession, 1 am a rogue, which, I take it, is another name 
for a gentleman’s valet-dc-chamhre. This is the noble gen¬ 
tleman who patronises me, IdonsieurFranijois do Langy, who, 
if it did not unibrtunately happen that the horses are all ont, 
might now be rolling away towards Paris as comfortaldy as 
possible; for the thunder is gone by, and the stars are be¬ 
ginning to blink out, like a sclioolboy’s eyes recovering from 
a flo>:ging.” 

“Well, tien,” said the archer, “I shall get upon my 
horse’s back, and return to St. Pour^ain. 1 have got a 
strange notion that was the Count d’Artoime you saw, and 
that you know it too.” 
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“ No, no,” replied Francis de Langy; “ I only said it wag 
like him, but I don’t think it actually was. You had better 
stay and take a glass of this wine. It was not he, I am quite 
sure.” 

The j'oung gentleman Lad seen from the first that the 
archer was determined to read his information the contrary 
way; and, as he wished him heartily to go back, he naturally 
tried to persuade him to stay; a little Icarful, it is true, that 
he might overshoot the mark and induce him to remain, yet 
hoping, from the state in which he already was, that a lew 
more glasses of wine would inebriate him completelj’, even 
if he were prevailed upon to continue where he was. 'J’hc 
archer, however, held his resorption, took one brimming 
glassful of the host’s good wine, and then, muttering some¬ 
thing about a louis-d’or, brought his hor.se out of the stable 
and rode away to St. Pourciain; where he roused the people 
from their sleep, and began an immediate inquiry for the 
Count d'Artoime, alleging lie had iiositive information that 
the escaped prisoner was then in or very nfcar the place. 

In the mean while Francis de Langy gazed for a moment 
at the Count d’Artonne witliout .speaking. It seemed evident 
that the postmaster was in his secret, and jmt not the slig'itest 
sign of recognition could be observed between them after the 
archer was gone. 

“ Come, Waster Jerome Marzay,” said Francis at length, 
judging it best to keep up tlie appcar.aiice of not knowing 
who ha was as long as possilile; “since this good archer 
would not give me his comp.auy, will you? Sit down, and 
let us sup togctlicr.” 

“ I have Mipiied already, sir,” replied the pretended ])oa- 
sant with a boorish air, “hut I’ll take some of your wine, if 
you arc goud enough. It is belter than mine, I d.^re say;” 
and drawing his stool to the table, over which a cloth wa.s by 
this time spread for the young gentleman’s sujipcf, he ])oiired 
himself out a glass of Burgundy, adding, “Ah! we poor far¬ 
mers can’t alKird to drink such wine as tliis.” 

Francis do Latigy took his phacc at the other side, and, 
wdiiio the good hostess put some of her savoury ragouts upon 
the table, both rema: lod silent; but, a minute or two aftei’, 
the landlord sent all the female memliers of his house’uolu to 
jireparo the young gentlema»’s bed, and thou quitted the 
room himself, closing the door holiind him. Tiic moment 
he was gone, the count stretched out his hand across the 
table, and jp'asped that of his young friend. 

“ Well met, well met, my dear Francis!” he cried; “ how 
are they all?—^liow is my wife?—how is our dear Julie?” 

Francis de Langy replied briefly, telling him generally 
what had occurred, but not dwelling upon the violent con- 
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duct of tbc intendant, lest he should inflict unnecessarj'pain 
upon the count. “ Is it not dani?erous,” he asked in tiic end, 
“ to travel upon the higli-road? You have had a narrow 
escape to-night.” 

“ I have had twenty as nc.ar since I left you,” s.aid Mon¬ 
sieur d’Artonne, “ aud the danger was not so great as you 
suppose. The postmaster is an old and i'aithiUl friend, for 
whom I obtained his prcseiit situation, and he was sure to 
provide for my safety, tliongh tlie arclicr’s being driven in 
here by the thunder-storm was certainly an nn))Ieasant event. 
This is the first time I have ventured upon the high-road; 
hut I was forced to do so, by finding tliat a whole party of 
the marechaussee had foll^ved me, whether accidentally or 
advisedly 1 know not, through tlie hills. But now tell me, 
Francis, why have you left tiiem so soon? Do they not re¬ 
quire your protection and support?” 

“ I am hastening with all speed towards Paris,” replied 
Franci.s de lAingy, “ for an object which, if I succeed, will 
give lliem more comfort aud hajipiness than my presence in 
the Ciiatcau d’Artonno, if I were to stay there l<>r ever. 
Monsieur do St. klodavd is ordered to Pondicherry imme¬ 
diately. He has yielded most unwillingly to the king’s re¬ 
quest; and 1 know that, even previously, he was high in his 
majesty’s confidence and favour, lie may surely ask one 
boon before he goes; and, if 1 judge rightly, that boon will 
be a pardon for you, .aud the king’s order to suspend all pro¬ 
ceedings against you.” 

“That is indeed an object,” said the count emphatically; 
“ that is indeed an object. But, ere we ]>art, we must ar¬ 
range some ])lau of communication. Where do jou go to 
first, Francis?” 

“ To the Hotel do Langy,” replied his ymnig friend .at 
once; hut then paused, and added with a saihlencd and a 
doubP'ul air, “ I suppose it.s doors will not he closed against 
mo yet, and that my mother and my lather will not be so 
completely the tools of an impostor as to refuse a liomc to 
dieir own son.” 

As he spoke, the tears rose in his eyes, and he covered 
them with his hand; fiir, during the last two days, his interest 
in the events which li.ad taken place at the Chate.au d’Ar¬ 
tonne had banished tlie remembrance of his own jiaiiiful 
situation; and all that was sad and terrible therein now 
rushed upon him with increased force, as a torrent, which is 
for a time stojiped by rocks that liavc been cast down in its 
course, rushes on hut the more furiously when it has over¬ 
leaped the harrier.' 

“ Yes,” he continued, after a brief pause, “ I will first go 
to the Hotel de Langy, and there at all events I shall bo 
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heard of. Soon after my uncle is gone, however, I shall 
proceed to St. Medard; ifcd there Madame d’Artonne and 
Julie have promised to join me, as it is not far trom Scnlis, 
where the countess thought she might hear of you." 

“ I told her so; I told her so,” replied the count, who had 
been meditating deeply. “ And now,Fraueis, to our arrange¬ 
ments; I'or, as 1 intend to travel by night and sleep by day, I 
must soon be on my horse’s back. I propose to take the 
name of Latrobe; therefore, if you receive a letter with that 
signature, understand tliat it is from me. If, however, by 
any chance, a blank sheet of paper folded as a letter, should 
be scut to you, recollect it is to give you notice that I am jn 
your iicighhourhood, but under #ch dangerous circumstances 
that I dare not even UTitc under my assumed name. In such 
a case," he continued, “ go as much out as possible, but alone; 
and, at any time that you may bear three short, sharp 
whistles, you may conclude that I am near, and endeavour¬ 
ing to draw your steps or your attention in a particular 
direction.. I think that this is all that wo can settle for the 
present.” 

“ The countess w’ill he rejoiced to know of your safetjr," 
said Francis dc Langy, seeing that tlic count was preparing 
to depart; “ hut liow can 1 communicate it to her? All let¬ 
ters addressed to the chateau, I see, are opened at Riom.” 

The count mused. “I know not,” he replied; “I know 
not how to contrive that; but-” 

At that moment the maid returned into the kitchen where 
they sat; her master ami mistress followed the moment after; 
ami the count, resuming his peasant air and jargon, rose up, 
thanking Francis de Langy liir his treat, as he called it, and 
then turned to the landlord, saying, “ I must be jogging, 
Master lyaujois, so 1 will just go and get my beast. What 
have I to pay?’’ 

“Fourteen sous, Jerome,”replied the landlord; and, count¬ 
ing out the money. Monsieur d'Artoimc once more bade 
Francis good night and left the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was early in the morning when the carnage of Francis 
stopped before the porte-cochcre of the Hotel clc I.angy, and 
some minutes elapsed before the heavy knocker brought the 
porter to the gate. 

The old man bowed Ipw and reverently to his 3wing mas¬ 
ter ; there was no change in his aspect nor in that of anj' of 
the other servants, who sooffcanie out to the side of the car¬ 
riage. They had all known and loved him from infancy, and 
he was s|iH lord in their hearts, whatever his tale might be. 
His first question was, “Are my father and mother wcl t'? His 
second was for Monsieur do St. Medard, when, to his con¬ 
sternation and surprise, he found that his uncle had quitted 
Paris to take ship on the preceding daj'. 

Now, indeed, he felt lonely, loll to struggle with the world 
under the most diflicult and adverse circunistanees; and 
bitterly also was he disappointed in regard to hi.s hoi)cs of 
Monsieur d’Artonne’s pardon. Retiring, however, to his 
apartments, he threw off his travelling garb, and waited with 
very mingled hut with many painful emotions for the I'.our 
of the marquis’s rising. He had i)lcntj' of time to mcdit.nle, 
but he arranged no jilau of what he was to say or triiat he 
was to do. A certain degree of pride made him judge that 
it would be unworthy of him to con.sidcr fi)r a moment nliat 
should he his demeanour towards those whom he liad c\ cr 
looked upon as his parents; and he lurncd his.thonghls iin- 
modiatcly towards Madame d’Avtonne and Julie, asking liiin- 
self how ho might best soothe them while he communicated 
to them the destruction of their cliief hope. Rapid in tiie 
execution df all his resolutions, he .sat doiru shortlj idler his 
arrival, and wrote to Madame d’Artonuc, assuring her that, 
though Monsieur do St. Medard was gone, nothing should 
be wanting on his part to attaiu the object whicli tiic}' had 
in view; but he felt that the expectation he held out must ho 
very faint in comparison with those which ho was forced to 
destroy, and his letter was longer and more laboured than 
he wished to make it. 

It was just concluded when one of the servants came to 
tell him that the marquis had left his room; am], scaling his 
letter, he instantly proceeded to the saloon in Which the 
ftmly usually sat in the morning. All parties ■were oon- 
^erably agitated, and Madame dc Langy changed colour 
inore than once as the youth whom she had regarded with 
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maternal tenderness advanced towards her. There was such 
an air of affectionate respect in his whole carriage—an ap¬ 
pearance of pleasure at seeing her again, mingled with sad¬ 
ness that a doubt of his being her child should ever haw 
found place in her mind—that feelings of self-reproach rose 
up in the marchioness’s heart, and, throwing her arms 
around him, she exclaimed, “ Oh, Francis, Francis! how¬ 
ever this unfortunate affair may end, 1 shall always regiird 
myself as your mother.” 

“ And 1 as your father,” added the count “ My fortune 
and mj' name may be given by the law to another; but my 
warmest affection is yours, and that no law can take from 
you.” 

“Thank you, fny dear father! thank you, my dear mother P' 
replied Francis de Langy; “I shall not only feel towards 
you as a son, but I shall ever retain the unaltcrabft convic¬ 
tion that 1 am your son. Nothing can remove that belief 
from my heart; and, whether imi)osture .may or may not 
succeed, to the end of my days 1 shall think, as now, that 
your hlood runs in my veins, and not the blood of a villain 
who could ever consent to snch a fraud upon you as he now 
pretends he has committed.” 

“AVc must not prejudge the question; it will soon be 
tried,” replied the marquis gravely: “ but one of the strongest 
con-oborations of this man’s story to my mind is, that for the 
sake, apparently of revealing the truth and doing full though 
tardy justice, heexposes himself to punishment eitnerway—^for 
the fraud lie coniiuitted many years ago, if the cause goes in 
favour of the boy he ]irctcnds is our son; or for the fraud he 
now commits, if the cause goes against him.' ' iHis danger is 
great in both cases.” 

“May lie be punished as he deserves!” replied Francis de 
Langy. “ But now let me ask, my dear father, where is 
this youth who would fain deprive your son of his place and 
name ? You have seen him, 1 find. Where is he? and what 
is he now about?” 

'The marquis felt a little hesitation, and not a little dis¬ 
comfort, in answ'cring the question; hut, of course, that 
which had been don-- could not be concealed, and lie replied, 
“ We did not think fit to receive him into tlie house; but lie 
has a lodging in the neighbouring street, where he is with a 
tutor finiMiing his education.” 

“ Receive him into the house!” repeated Francis de Langy, 
looking down; “ receive him into the house!” 

He could not help feeling bitterly that his cause had been 
abandoned somewhat easily; but he would not suffer one re¬ 
proachful word to escape his lips, and the only indication he 
gave of what was passing in his heart was the repetition of 
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the marquis’s words. As the conversation proetMe^, he 
bad reason to believe that this course of things fead'gonc on 
Btill farther, lie found that the youth who claimed his rank 
and name was a daily visiter at the Hotel de Lan^; that 
the marquis and marchioness thought him like thcjrlate son; 
and that his foster-father had already insured forgiveness for 
the offence uhich he avowed, and was viewed with favour 
and consideration by those whom he admitted he had de¬ 
ceived. Every word, in short, that was spoken was a drop 
of bitterness in the cup of Francis de Eangt'; and even the 
expression of tenderness and affection with which the marquis 
and marchioness attempted to soothe him produced more 
painful than jileasurable emotions.. 

When breakfast was over, and the party were oro'^ iug the 
hall, an event took place against which the marquis had 
wished •> guard. The farmer Latouches entered at the verj' 
moment, and approached nith a look of familiar ea'o, as otie 
well accuslonied to the house, 'i'lic colour came u]) in the 
marchioness’s cheek, and she walked on without takin ■ any 
notice of him; hut the marquis paused with stion fer resolu¬ 
tion, saying, “This j’oung gentleman, Latouchc-, is o.ic for 
whose sake you have injured us in times past, or ivhom you 
are now labouring to injure as deeplj.” 

Francis de Langy gared at him iroin head to foot; and, 
though so many years had pas>-cd ^ nice lie had h'-cu in the 
Ferme Godard, a strange feeling of variicreco'-nitien cro ‘■ed 
his mind. In the mean while Gerard Latouches exclaimed, 
“ Is this my son?" and approaclicd a step nearer to Francis 
dc Langy. 

“ No, sir,” replied Francis, “ I am not your son. 1 never 
will own myself to be so^det the rc-.ult of jour iniquity be 
whatltymay.” ' 

“ Oh, but j'ou muStj young gentleman'” r’icd Latouches, 
nettled at life look of scorn lie gave hhn. “ I'ou must own 
yoursell as my son, and me as jour father; ejq and do your 
dutj’' under such circumstances.” 

“ No,” replied Francis dc Langy; “ I know enough of the 
law to be well aware that, nhatotcr conies of this, the rights 
you h.ave oiicc cast off j-on cannot resume at pleasure; and 
that, by once denying me to be your son, and asserting that 
I was the child of another person, whether truly or f.tlsely, 
you have severed all ties between us for ever. J will not 
stand longer to talk with this man, sir,” he continued, turn¬ 
ing to the marqiiis; “ I fear I may forget myself.” 

“No more, Latouches; no more!” said the marquis, as 
Francis de Langy turned away. “What he says is right: 
under no circumstances can you have any authority over 
J^im; neither, indeed, can you expect him to show the duty 
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and affection of a son. You must, in some degree, bear the 
consequences of your own acts.” 

Latouches replied briefly and with perfect submission, and 
then proceeded to the business which had brought him 
thither, hinting that, as the farm adjoining his own fell vacant 
at the next term, he should be glad to add it to the Ferme 
(lodard, and craving one or two other favours of the Marquis 
de Langy. That nobleman referred him to his intendant, 
who, being his near relative, was not likely to refuse him; 
e.speeially as Monsieur dc Langy added good-humouredly, 
“I do not object, if there be no other claims.” 

In the mean time Francis de Langy retired to his own 
chamber, and, sitting down, covered his eyes with his hands, 
giving himself up to bitter meditations. Could he stay there, 
lie asked himself, “ in a house where he was every day liable 
to see those who were, vi/jimtiji, he thought, cndeavo§ring to 
i[e|irive him of his inheritance, where his own parents were 
evidently yielding themselves more and more to the claims 
of another—where his rights had been given up almost with¬ 
out resistance? No: he resolved he would quit the Hotel 
de L:tugy as speedily as possible. lie would return to 
Auvergne, he thought, and seek for consolation where all the 
strongest aflcctions of his heart were placed. In the first 
instance, however, it was necessary to put his own affairs^Of 
train tor defending his rights against the adverse party; and; 
he determined to employ the lawyers of Monsieur de St.'* 
Mcdard, whom he already knew and respected, rather than 
those of Monsieur dc Langy, with whom he was not ac¬ 
quainted, and wliom he snspected of havutg given weak and 
irresolute counsels to his fatlicr. He was pre’paring to set 
out to consult with his uncle’s notary, when a Ibnnai citation 
■was hrou;;Iit him,- to appear in a court which it iit^ikated, 
and—to use some of the terms of English law-rw show 
cause why he should not he declared tlife spn af;jG)Mi^d La- 
tonclics. The very wording of the docunifeht nia&his blood 
boil; it termed him Francis Latouches, pfefendl|ifCaunt do 
Langy; ar.d it accused b.im, with that sojt of l^jon which 
the law, though iuteiulcd to be the instrumEiit 
ing truth, delights to indulge in—ol‘ couspBripg wth others 
to dcli aud and exclude from his just rights Francis de Langy, 
the real and veritable son of the marquis and marcliioncss. 
Carrying the paper in his band, he proceeded at once to the 
house of the notary, in a state of great agitation and anger. 
The old man received, him with kindness approaching pa¬ 
rental tenderness, and read the jfaper, with a smile at the 
wrath it'had excited. 

“ Thi^-is but a form,” ho said, “yet the manner in which 
these people arc proceeding i.s very artful. They are eudea- 
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vftnriug, as far as possible, to throw the great burden of 
■proof off their own shoulders; but the French law will not 
permit that. You have been for many years in possession, 
and they must make out a strong case to shake you therein. 
Your excellent friend, Monsieur de St. Medard, has already 
had various consultations with several of our most celebrated 
jurisconsults. I will send to the same gentlemen imme¬ 
diately, and perhaps we may all have another conference 
to-morrow or the d^ after.” 

“ But,” replied Francis de Langy, “ I am extremely 
anxious to return to Auvergne the day after to-morrow at 
the latest.” 

“ That is impossible, my dear sir,” cried the notary': 
“ after this citation, we may fairly consider the proceedings 
as begun; and, so long as the courts are sitting, you must 
nat tiling of being more than a day’s journey from Paris.” 

“ Then I will go to St. Medard,” said Francis de Langy, 
“ at once. I cannot stay in my father’s house.” 

“ That, perhaps, wilt be the best plan,” replied tlic notary; 
“ there you are not above six or seven hours’ journey from. 
Paris, and will be within call whenever you are wanted; 
but, at all events, you must remain here for a day or two, 
for we have many things to settle. , The king hurried Mon- 
saenr de St. Medard’s departure so much that there is a 
good deal of business unconcluded. However, he has given 
me instructions to pay over to you • forty thousand livres 
annually—one half-year being Idft with me in advance—to 
put you in possession of the Chateau de St. Medard, and to 
discharge from his funds all the proceedings in this suit. I 
am afraid the costs will be very heavy; but his order is un¬ 
limited, and we will make the best defence we can.” 

The good notary’s words cast Francis de Langy into a fit 
of deep and sad thought, though they may not seem to the 
reader to have been dWculated to produce such an ellect; but 
it was that they suggested to his mind a coniparison'betwecn 
the conduct of his parents and that of the more distant re¬ 
lation who had taken such generous care of all his interests; 
so that the joyful emotions of gratitude were mingled with 
disappointment and regret. He agreed, hoi^ver, to the 
proposal of the notary; and, on his return tp the Hotel de 
Langy, briefly informed the marquis and marciiioness that it 
was his intention to go for some months to St. Medard, if 
they had no objection, as soon as the preliminary proceedings 
for defending his rights had been arranged with the lawyers 
of the viscount. 

To his leaving Paris the marquis'Wade no objection; not 
only inasmuch as, Francis having been all through life accus¬ 
tomed to act without his control, he was not habituated to 
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direct his proceedings, but also because he felt, though he 
did not acknowledge it to himself, that his son’s presence 
was in some degree both a reproach and an embarrassment 
to him. He was not inclined to admit, indeed, that he had' 
acted hastily, rashly, or unkindly in any part of his conduct 
towards the new claimant; but yet he knew that Francis 
must think he had done so, and consequently, for the time 
at least, his society was likely to produce a sensation of 
restraint. 

He commented, however, in a tone of some reproach, upon 
the fact of his son having employed any other lawyers than 
his own to defend his cause. 

“ You must remember, Francis,” he said, “ that I ac¬ 
knowledge you as my child till it is absolutely and distinctly 
proved that you are not so; and even then shall always feel 
towards you and act towards you as a father.” > 

Francis de Langy heard him to an end in silence, but then 
rej)lied with a grave and respectful air, “ I am quite sure, 
my dear father, that you will do all that is kind and consi¬ 
derate by me; but at the same tjme you will perceive that 
there arc many motives which would induce me to take the 
cour.se I have done. In the first place, from all you have 
said this morning, and from all that had previously occurred 
between you and this impostor, 1 was inclined to thinlc that 
you had resolved in some degree to remain neuter in the 
matter. Indeed, you are in a very painful and difficult 
situation; for, of course, where there ts even a plausible pre¬ 
text lor the young man’s claim, you would not like vehe¬ 
mently to oppose one who may hereafter be legally declared 
to be your son. I tlicrefore tiiought it better for my rights 
to be defended by any other lawyers tlian your own. I 
must also tell you, that I found on inquiry Monsieur de St. 
Mcdard had already placed my cause in the hands of several 
very distinguished men.” 

“ Oh, that makes the case very different,” replied the 
marquis. “ Of course you could not take it from them.” 

But, though these words ended the conversation upon 
that point. Monsieur de Langy could not help feeling that 
his* son had'Jtest confidence in his attachment. To change 
an einbarras«|flg subject, Francis immediately diverted the 
conversation to the Count d’Artonne and the situation in 
which he was placed, referring to the hopes which he had 
entertained of his uncle's influence with the king being 
sufficient to obtain the count’s pardon. News at that period 
travelled far less rapidly than at present, and it required 
many days before any events occurring in the jwovinces, 
except such as affected the public weal, became the subject 
of conversation in the capital. Monsieur de Langy was 
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surprised and grieved by the tidings which he now received; 
but he entered warmly into the cause of the Count d’Ar- 
tonne, declaring he felt perfectly certain that if the count 
had kiUed the young Marquis de Baussc, it must ha\ e been 
in some accidental encounter provoked by the latter, whom 
he pronounced a wild, vicious, unprincipled young man, 
whose conduct in Paris must have given pain to all con¬ 
nected with him. 

“ I will myselt go to Versailles,” he said, “ as soon as the 
king returns from Fontainebleau, and will use my utmost 
endeavours to obtain a promise of pardon.” 

Satisfied with this assurance, Francis de Langy spent the 
next three days in Paris, in consultation tvith lawyers and 
the arrangement of various other matters which Monsieur 
de St. Mcdard had left for him to conclude. lJuring the 
first two mornings he felt some apprehension lest he should 
be brought in contact with the new claimant of the heirship 
of De Langy; but the marquis had taken care to prevent the 
occurrence of such an event, by notifying to the young man 
that it would he better for him to abstain from visiting at 
tiic Hotel de Langy during the nest week. Francis, how¬ 
ever, learned accidentally that both his father and mother 
saw the youth every day; which fact was more painful to 
him than it might have been if he had known all that passed 
in their minds upon those occasions. There was a compari¬ 
son constantly going on between him and his foster-brother, 
which, it must be confessed, was altogether to his advantage. 
His demeanour was not so supple and in.sinuating, but it was 
far more dignified and manly; and though the manners of 
the new claimant were graceful and his person handsome, 
yet when Monsieur de Langy returned and gazed upon 
Francis, there could be no doubt as to which he would 
prefer to call his son. 

At the end of the third day Francis took leave of the 
marquis and marchioness, proposing to set out early on the 
following morning, but adding that in all probability ho 
should bo in Paris in less tlnui a week, as the suit in which 
lie was engaged would undoubtedly hring'him frequently to 
the capital. liis object in mailing this announcement was 
to diminish the pain and formality' of the parting; hut, 
nevertlielcss, when Madame de Langy retired to her own 
chamber, she felt as if she had lost a child, and wept bit¬ 
terly; and on tlic next day', when she rose and found him 
gone, the aspect of the house seemed desolate and clieeiiesa 
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CIIAPTEK XXXVI. 

How vacant is the home we love, when those we love are 
gone! IIow cold, how dreary, how desolate, the sunniest 
spot from which the lieart’s sunshine is departed! Francis 
de Langy stood in the Chateau of St. Medard gazing round 
him, and scarcely believing it the same place in which the 
joyous footsteps of youth trod not many months before. 
How lightly had he then walked from room to room! How 
had his heart carolled there, when, rising in the early 
morning, he gazed from the narrow window through the 
thick wall, ciliier at the bright aspect of the woody country 
around in the warm glow of summer, or at the wild sea of 
dry branches, perhaps silvered o’er with frost, in the clear 
cold sparkle of the tvintry day! Six months—scarcely six 
months—tvere past, yet all was altered; but the alteration 
w'as in his own heart, and so it is with us ever thiough life. 
It is not alone, as the old Roman said, that the times change 
and we change with them, but that we change faster than 
they do; and like the glasses of various hues with which we 
are sometimes furnished to gaze at some splendid picture or 
some celebrated \'iew, the colour of the feelings within ns at 
the time gives their tone to our vision at each different 
period of life, and we see things from the beginning of our 
days to the end, not as they arc, but through the medium, of 
our own sensations—Sometimes magnified, sometimes dimi¬ 
nished—sometimes bright with a fictitious sunshine, some¬ 
times dark through the shady glasses of disappointment and 
despair. Thus, too, we may hope it will be hereafter, when, 
having shaken off the dim veil of our mortal nature from 
before our ej-cs, the spirit shall see the works of God in the 
clear lustre of their own existence. 

Everything here is as we estimate it, and the changes in 
our hearts make the changes that we feel. In the last six 
months how much had happoued to IVancis de Langy to 
give a different aspect to all that he beheld? He had gone 
forth a boy, he had come back a man—not perhaps in years, 
but in sensations. He had tliought, he had acted for him¬ 
self; he had loved, he had feared, he had suffered bitter 
disappointments; he hadtmdergone the touch of care, sor¬ 
row, anxiety, apprehension. He had become experienced in 
man’s feelings, and he returned a man; so that the place of 
his boyhood might well look altered from the altered eyes 
with which he viewed it. The chaplet on the brow of man- 

a 
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hood is a heavy one, and happy is he who can wear it without 
his temples aching beneath the burden. Hardly anything in 
the Chateau of St. Medard was changed since he had left it: 
all the old servants were there, ever^hing was in its pecu¬ 
liar place; the house-dog bayed under his window as before, 
and the horse-boj' was whistling the same air in the stable- 
yard which he had whistled on the very morning of his 
departure. Every note came familiarly to the ear of 
Francis de Langy, and formed connecting links between 
the past and the present; but when he looked round, and 
saw in the hall the vacant places of Monsieur do St. Medard 
and of his good old friend the Abbd Amoux, he found that 
there was a great gap which the heart yearned to fill up 
again. Thus, his first sensations in the Chateau of St. 
Medard were melancholy enough; but he had been barely 
three minutes in the house before there happened one of 
those little incidents which paitially scatter the clouds of 
life by the warm rays of human affhetion, Md made him feel 
at home again. He stood in the hall with the old porter 
who had let him in—none of the other servants, who had all • 
been taken by surprise, having yet come to welcome him— 
when suddenly he heard some steps running overhead, like 
the quick pattering of a child’s feet; and in a minute after 
his good nurse, whom we described long ago, darted into 
the hall, her face beaming with smiles. 

“ I was sure it was you, Francis,”.she said, running up to 
him with extended arms, and seeing nothing in the handsome 
young man before her but the boy whose early years she had 
tended; “ I was sure it was you when I beheld the carriage 
drive up.” 

Francis de Langy had to bow down his head to receive the 
salute which good Louise Pelet bestowed upon both sides of 
his face; an4 then, drawing back, the little woman looked at 
him fi-om head to foot, with her bright blue eyes twinkling 
with satisfaction, and her tongue going with vast volubility. 
From all the questions she had to ask, and all the little pieces 
of news she had to give, one would have thought that Louise 
Pelet would have remained there half the day; but Louise 
was never known to stay a whole quarter of an hour in any 
place except in her bed; and ere ten minutes were over she 
exclaimed, “ But I must go and see that your room is well 
aired, and tell the cook to get you a nice dinner, and have a 
fire lighted in the evening in the little saloon ; these autum¬ 
nal nights are getting cold.” 

So away she went, running hither and thither with Sll her 
usual activity, and was soon busied in all those household 
cares which it was her joy and glory to perform withi the 
most scrunulous accuracy and promptitude. It was not ex- 
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Rctly busUe, for she seldom raised her voice high, or went 
out of her way, or did a tiling hastily, though in everything 
she was quick, eager, and precise. To make her young lord 
comfortable in her own fashion now became her greatest 
pride; and, during his after stay in the chateau, Louise was 
always in continual motion, very rarely coming near him, 
indeed, but quite satisfied with the certainty that by her own 
incessant activity' evcry'thing was going on right and smoothly. 
Once or twice in every day, it is true, she would look into 
whatever room he happened to be sitting in, as it were merely 
to show her face and to see liis, and to judge thereby whether 
he had all that he wanted. He might be at dinner, he might 
be taking his coffee, reading, writing, or sitting with one of 
the very few neighbours ; it was all the same to Louise; in 
she came, took her look, and away she went again; or, if she 
had anything to say, some news to tell, or some question to 
ask, she would advance with her peculiar quick step, t^e 
hold of the baok of his chair, lean over his shoulder, and 
speak her two or three brief sentences, scarcely waiting for a 
reply before she disappeared. Louise never pretended to have 
a good temper; and, knowing her own iuhrmities, she kept 
herself as much as possible at a distance from the other ser¬ 
vants of the house, never by any chance sayii^ a bad word 
of any of them, and always having something in extenuation 
to suggest if they were blamed, btit scolding them heartily 
for anything they did wrong if she came across them herself. 
At first, on her young master’s arrival, shq did not seem at 
all disposed to treat Jean Marais very hospitably; and once 
or twice her voice was heard clevatea to a very shrill tone in 
her brief conversations with that worthy personage. When 
Francis mentioned his name to her, however, and told her 
how much the valet had served him on vario’as occasions, 
she replied good-humouredly, “ Oh, yes, he is a hon 
1 am sure; but I will keep out of Ins way, for he is too free 
for me.” 

Jean Marais himself, in the mean time, confonneJ with 
wonderful facility to the quiet customs of the Cliatciiu of St. 
Medard: having an opportunitj' of var^'ing a life which 
might otherwise be somewhat monotonous, by expeditions to 
the small town of Senlis, which was some five or six miles 
distant, he did not appear to find it dull. Before he had 
quitted Paris, he had made himself fully aware of the whole 
story regarding the new claim to the heirship of De Langy, 
which the servants of the marquis discussed freely-'with him, 
not in the least suspecting his connection with Gerard 
Latouches. It'might seem natural, the reader may suppose, 
for Jeon Marais, on learning that his young master ivas 
nrobably his own cousin, to lose in a degree lus respect for 
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him; and one •would be still more inclined to iibaginG that 
might be the case, when it is admitted that Jean Marais had 
entertained shrewd suspicions that a change of the two chil¬ 
dren brought up at the Fcrme Godard had taken place, ever 
since his last visit to Gerard Latouches. But, strange to say, 
if there was any alteration in his conduct at all, it was only 
more respectfid towards the young Count de Langy, as he 
was still called; for Jean had his peculiar notions on most 
subjects, and he had a great reverence for a well-educated 
and noble-minded man in unmerited distress. Stranger still, 
however, it may seem, that his suspicions in regard to 
Francis’s birth were shaken rather than confirmed by the 
fact of Gerard Latouches having acknowledged the fraud. 

“ If it be true,” he said to himself, “he must have been very 
sure it would soon be fbimd out, otherwise he would never 
have owned it.” 

Nevertheless, doubts still rankle^in his mind; and he de¬ 
termined, on the very first occasion, to ride over to the Fcrme 
Godard, though the distance was considerable, and sec if he 
could discover anything to confirm or remove his suspicions. 

Early after his arrival at the chateau, Francis de Langy 
•wrote a second letter to the Countess d’Artonne, mentioning 
the intention he had at one time entertained of rctuniiiig to 
Auvergne, and the causes which had obliged him to abandon 
it. He reminded her of her promise to come to St. Mcdard, 
and urged her to folfil it as soon as possible, assuring her 
that the Marquis de Langy would make interest with the king 
for her husband’s pardon, and pointing out that her solicita¬ 
tions might greatly facilitate his suit. He dared not refer to 
his interview •with Monsieur d’Artonne, lest his letter should 
be opened—which, indeed, was the case—but he said in the 
end, that, as it was so long since the count had been heard 
of, he doubted not he had effected his escape into Switzerland. 

Three weeks elapsed ere he received an answer, but then 
it only conveyed disappointment. Madame d’Artonne in¬ 
formed him that she could not obtain the intendant’s per¬ 
mission to quit the chateau, which was still partially occupied 
by the police. She was treated with evci'y sort of kindne.ss 
and consideration, indeed, she added, and the intendant was 
perfectly courteous and pohte; but to all her entreaties to be 
permitted to go to Paris he retmmed evasi^Ve, answers, and 
she saw that it was clearly his intention tO;‘Iieep her in 
Auvergne. ' i 

The quick heart of the youth beat vehemently when be 
received these tidings, and he determined to make arrange¬ 
ments for going to the Chateau d’Artonne himself, even if it 
should be but for a day; but his lawyers strongly opposed 
his so doing tUl some of the formal steps in the suit at issue, 
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which they described to him, had been t^en by the other 
party. At the same time, we must remark that the new 
claimant did not seem to press forward the proceedings with 
the haste which might have been expected; and in more than 
one letter the old notary of Monsieur de St. Medard observed, 
“ Your adversary is going on with the utmost caution; he is 
resolved to lose nothing for want of prudence at least.” 

Thus all matters were delayed for a fortnight longer, 
which brought about the middle of November, and signs of 
an early and severe winter were showing themselves. The 
weather, however, was clear and bright; and, having deter¬ 
mined to wait no longer, but set out for Auvergne in the be¬ 
ginning of the following week, Francis de Langy wandered 
forth on the Saturday evening, in that meditative mood which 
has been described by all poets as peculiar to the young 
lover. Ilis mind certainly was more busy with Julie 
d’Artonne than with anything else. lie thought of her in 
her young beauty; he thought of her as he had seen her 
under the influence of many emotions; he thought-of tliat 
varying face in all its lovely changes of expression; and ho 
longed, with the thirst which none but the young and ardent 
can feel, to drink deep draughts of aflection from the well of 
those pure lustrous eyes. They were sweet dreams that he 
indulged in; but, as is ever the case, apprehension, the snake 
■which generally lies beneath the flower of human enjoyment, 
showed its dull head while he thus meditated on her he loved. 
He wondered that he had not heard from Madame d’Artonne; 
it seemed very strange; he fancied something unpleasant 
must Lave happened to prevent her replying to his last 
letter. Could Julie be iilV he asked himself. Had her 
hcaltli failed under the pressure of such constant anxieties 
and griefs as she had lately been called upon to hear? His 
heart felt cold at the vision which imagination had presented, 
and he had well-nigh turned his steps homeward in order to 
set out that very night. But then again he reflected that his 
letter had been gone just a fortnight, that he had therein 
hinted to the countess his intention to return for a time 
to Auvergne, and it was more than probable, he concluded, 
that, in the expectation of seeing him soon, she had not 
written, lest her letter should miss him by the way. 

As he thus meditated, he ascended one of the highest hills 
in the neighbourhood, which the reader must recollect if he 
have ■nsited that part of France. It is not steep, at least on 
the side next to Scnlis, but rises gradually through some 
woods and moorish sort of lands till it overtops everything 
around. Thence the eye stretches over a fair and undulating 
country for many miles on every side, seeing the spires of 
toims and cities beneath one: catching at once Senlis and 
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Beaamoat, and then running on past ChantiU’^, dS Beauvais 
itself is distinctly visible, with its cathedral rising large and 
dark above the rest, while beyond the country softens off, 
and all becomes dim and lost like the objects of early memory. 
Francis de Langy paused and gazed around him. There is 
always something elevating, something invigorating, in the 
contemplation of Nature’s face; it seems as if from the works 
of God breathes forth to the heart of man a portion of the 
high and divine spirit in which they are created; and Francis 
de Langy felt his courage and his resolution rise to grapple 
with the ills of life, whatever they might be, as he gazed over 
that wide prospect, with the flood of evening radiance glow¬ 
ing in the skies above him, and the pimple light of the evening 
sun pouring over the far-extended lands below. 

After stretching his Sight to the utmost verge of the hori¬ 
zon, he turned his eyes downward again towards the Chateau 
of St, Medard, which stood upon its little woody knoll be¬ 
neath him, at the distance of about fhree miles. He saw the 
cattle of the neighbouring farm winding homeward from 
their pasture; he saw a flock of sheep foUowing their shep¬ 
herd to the village; but another moving object caught ms 
eye: it was a carriage drawn slowly forward by horses that 
seemed tired. Francis de Langy watched it along the high¬ 
road to SenUs with feelings of interest 

“ Some people poing Imme to those they love,” he thought; 
“ God make their meeting a happy one!” But the next 
minute the carriage came near the turning which led to St. 
Medard, stopped* there for a moment, and then suddenly 
quitted the highway and rolled along the road towards tiie 
imateau. Oh I how the heart of Francis de Langy beat as 
he ran down the hill, and sped with a foot of light back to 
Ms home! 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

It was as he thought. In the court-yard of the chateau 
stood the carriage; old Joseph and Jean Marais were hand¬ 
ing down trunk-mails and portmanteaus, and another servant 
of the Count d’Artonne, with one of the domestics of the 
chateau, was carrying them in as they were laid upon the 
stone pavement. No sooner did Joseph behold Francis de 
Langy than he stopped in his work, bowed low, and was 
beginning to tell the young gentleman how happy he was to 
see him ag^in, and all about their journey, and a great many 
things besides. But Jean Marais, who Imew better, stopped 
him, saying, “ Iiet monsieur pass, Joseph. He vriU talk to 
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you by-and-by;” and Fnmcis de Langy, ■mth a bod to .dw 
old man,'entered the house and ran rapidly to the little 
saloon. The step—the well-known step—of him she loyed 
called Julie from the window, and, bounding forward to meet 
him, with the innocence of the child brightening the lone of 
the woman, she sprang to tbe arms that were open to clasp 
her, and clung to his bosom as he pressed her to. bis heart. 

“ Oh, this is joy iiideedi” cried Francis; and Madame 
d’Artonne, wiping away a tear from her eyes, came forward 
and held out her hand, saying, “ I must be welcomed too, 
Francis.” 

“And I also,” exclaimed the good Abbd Amoux; “though 
Julie has the first right, of course.” 

Where is the artist who could ewer paint a cataract? They 
may represent the white expanse of ihlling water, th’e foam, 
the rocks, the spray; but where is the motion?—where is 
the rush of the torrent, the ever-changing glistening of the 
dashing stream, the life, the busy and tumultuous life, of the 
quick waves? It has never yet been done; and 'those who 
attempt to convey by description moments of eager and tu¬ 
multuous joy, such as Francis dc Langy and Julie d’Artonne 
knew at that moment, ■will likewise fiul in conveymg aught 
but a cold, inanimate picture to the mind of the reader. The 
anxious question, the rapid reply, the look of love, tlic pause 
of enjoyment, the pressure of the hand, the sigh of obtrusive 
memory, the careful scanning of each feature to see if time 
has inflicted no injury, the tliousand nameless shades of ex¬ 
pression upon the face, the varying tones, the words under¬ 
stood and answered ere half spoken, and the confused and 
agitated emotions, gushing as out of a fountain, from the 
heart of love—^these defy description, and leave the pea or 
the tongue all powerless. 

Let us pass over the next hour, then, and having done so, 
seat ourselves with Julie, and Francis de Langy, and Madame 
d’Artoniie, and the good Abb^ Arnoux, round the wide fire¬ 
place of the saloon, cheerful with many a blazing log; and, 
while Ijouise Pelet bustles about to make preparations for 
the new guests, Jean Marais and tbe old butler of the chateau 
lay the cloth for supper in the salle-a-matiger, and the cook 
toils and looks furious in her vocation, let us listen to the 
tidings from Auvergne, which were of no slight interest to 
those who heard and those who told, and of no mean impor¬ 
tance to this story. 

Madame d’Artonne had received the letter of Francis de 
Langy, announcing his intention to visit them at their own 
bouse as soon as possible; and not a little glad were they. 
She said, at the thought of bis coming, as the intcndaiit sml 
continued the same course of conduct, and opposed her 
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quitting Auvcrme. The same day, however, on which her 
young friend's Tetter had arrived, a rumour had reached the 
chateau thAt a high appointment—no less than a seat in the 
ministij of France—^had been conferred upon the intendant 
himself The next day that officer had visited the Chateau 
d’Axtonne with smooth and plausible demeanour, informing 
the countess that, being elevated far above his deserts and 
expectations, he might have an opport ‘ty of serving the 
count which had never occurred before. lie promised her 
that he would use it zealously, and assured her that nothing 
but the deepest sense of duty had ever caused, or would 
cause, him to behave with even the appearance of severity 
towards any member of a family whom he so much esteemed 
and loved. “ Now,” he said, “ 1 can act in a different man¬ 
ner; for, not having to deal with the matter individually, so 
that there can be no breach of duty implied, I can appeal to 
the king, and urge him most strongly to supersede all pro¬ 
ceedings in the case of Monsieur d’Artonne.” 

“ He made me quite believe,” said Julie, commenting upon 
what her mother had stated—“he made me quite believe 
that he had our interests sincerely at heart, especially as he 
said in leaving us, tliat his authority as intendant being at an 
end, he could no longer oppose our proceeding to Paris, 
where he himself was gomg, and where he would not fail, 
the moment he saw the king, to plead our cause to the best 
of his ability.” 

“ Little indeed did we expect,” continued Madame d’Ar¬ 
tonne, taking up»the history again, “ that the very next day, 
as we were making our preparations for setting out, we should 
receive a formal notice of the estates of my husband being 
entirely sequestrated till such time as he should appear to 
take his trial, he having been found guilty of contumacy even 
before we knew that such proceedings were taken against 
him. It is usual, I believe, under such circumstances, to 
make an allowance from the property to the wife and children 
of the accused person, proportioned to their rank and the 
station in society which they have filled. Yon may judge oi 
my surprise, then, Francis, when I found that the sum oi 
ten thousand livres per annum is all that is granted for the 
support of myself and Julie during the absence of the count.” 

“Accept it not, my dear madam,” cried Francis de Langy; 
“ accept it not at the hands of this man. Here, in St. Medard, 
you will not want it. You know how willingly, how gladly, 
I will share everything with you; and, thank God, I have 
abundance by my uncle’s kindness, which no one can take 
away from me. What I suspect and what I know of this 
intendant matters not; his designs are all selfish, and he is' 
working for them by base and imgenerous means.” 
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“ You are uncharitable, Francis,” said the Abbe Arnoux\ 
“ in this instance, it is not the intendant who is to blame, but 
the court, or the administrator of the sequestrated -domains. 
With them rests the discredit of having made so small an 
allowance for the support of Madame d’Artonne.” 

“ But depend upon it,” replied the young man, vehemently, 
“ the intendant is at the bottom of the whole. Do you sup¬ 
pose that he is w' mt influence over the judges and other 
officers of his owfl-generality? No, no, my dear friend. He 
has done this. No other person whatsoever, unbiassed and 
impartial, would think of assigning such a pittance to the 
wile of the Count d’Artonne." 

“But, of course,” said the abbd, “they could only act 
according to law.” 

“Alas!” exclaimed Francis de Langy, “what is law in 
France? The will of the king; excellent, perhaps, when we 
have the extraordinary combination of a good monarch, good 
ministers, and good magistrates; but terrible as an instru¬ 
ment of tyranny, where the private passions of men are 
suffered to interlere.—But how, dear lady,” he continued, 
taking the countess’s hand, “how have you contrived to 
defray the expenses of your journey hither? All that was 
in tlie chateau was gh en to the count. Why did you not 
write to me? Is not all I have yours and Julie’s?” 

“ Luckily, Francis, I did not need your kindness,” replied 
the countess; “I had tlie lands assigned as my own dowry. 
Those they could not sequestrate; and the tenants came 
eagerly in to pay their rents, even before they were due, 
otherwise I should have had to apply to the intendant for an 
advance of the pitiful sum allowed me. I thuik I would 
raffier have died.” 

“ It was what he aimed at,” cried Francis do Langy, eagerly; 
“ it was what he aimed at. Oh! how I rejoice that the villain 
has been disappointed! He sought to bind you to him, to 
cast a net roimd you, to force you to depend upon him. But, 
thank God, ho has failed!” 

, “ Francis, Francis!” exclaimed the abbe, “is this Christian 
charity? You are too vehement, my dear boy; you are far 
too vehement. One would think, to hear you, that this 
intendant was your rival for the hand of our fair fiiend 
Julie, here.” 

Francis smiled bitterly, saying, “ I know him, my excellent 
friend, better than you do.” 

“Nay,” answered the abbe, “I know him not at all; I 
never saw the man. But I once heard his voice, which seemed 
to be sweet and gentle.” 

“ I do know hm,” replied Francis de Langy, more calmly, 
but still in a decided tone; “ and I feel sure that ere 1(^ 
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M«dame d’Artonne will discover that he is not without an. 
object in all his proceedings. It is right that both she and 
Julie should be upon their guard, for now he is armed with 
greater power than ever, and may, ^rchancc, seek to make 
a tradic of his sovereign’s mercy, as I know he has heretofore 
done of his justice.” 

“ I am afraid you are right, Francis,” answered the coun¬ 
tess; “ but here comes a servant to say that supper is ready, 
I suppose; so let us banish all those bitter thoughts for a 
time, and draw as much happiness from our glad meeting as 
possible. We may, perhaps, have one evening ot peace; 
who can tell what to-morrow may bring?” 

/v Who, indeed? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Days rolled by, as they will in joy or sorrow—^weeks passed, 
as they will pass whether man would have them fleet or 
stay—and Francis de Langy was still at the Chateau of St. 
Medard with those be best loved. It must not be thought, 
however, that time flew without anxiety or without change, 
although, to say sooth, the interruptions of the calm were 
but few and not very remarkable. Tidings came from time 
to time connected with the suit regarding the heirship of De 
Langy; this step or that had been taken; and. the marquis 
wrote twice or .thrice in terms of groat kindness and aflec- 
iion to his supposed son, assuring him that he felt a lively 
interest in all the proceedings. He told him also in the 
same letters, that, although he had applied both to the king 
and his ministers in regard to the Comit d’Artonne, he had 
made but little progress in his suit, the constant answer 
being that nothi% conld be done \mtil the count surren¬ 
dered and took his trial, in which event the most favourable 
view would be taken of his case. Once, indeed, he said the 
king had answered him angrily, reminding him how he him¬ 
self had pleaded against a murderer, and bidding him re¬ 
member that the royal word had been pledged on that 
occasion not to show any lenity where the plea only was, 
that death had occurred in a chance encounter. 

No news of the Count d’Artonne, however, reached the 
chateau, though Jean Marais visited Scnlis daily, and means 
were taken to ensure that no letter should misoaiTy or mes- 
kage remain undelivered; and thus anxiety was kept alive in 
the breasts of ■(he whole party, the arrival of the post and 
the retmn of Jean Marais from the town bemg tvro regular 
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seasons of emectation and disappointment every day. At 
other times, the hours slipped by in that dreary sort of state 
which is sure to be produced by long-continued uncertainty. 
The mind habituates itself to anxiety, takes advantage of any 
circumstance to limit its influence to fixed periods, and in the 
intervals, though it cannot altogether cast it ofi^, bears it 
almost' unconsciously. 

It were vain to say that Julie and Francis de Langy were 
not happy. They loved and were together, and that is hap¬ 
piness. The interchange of mutual thoughts, the words and 
looks of afiection, the morning or the evening ramble, the 
united Mntemplation of nature’s face, the reading the same 
page, the exploring untrodden paths through the lore of 
other times, or flyhig on the wings of fancy through the lus¬ 
trous atmosphere of poetic dreams, the giving themselves up 
to walk hand in hand under the guidance of some great master 
of the lyre, as did the old Italian poet through the worlds of 
his imagination, was enough to fill many a day with pleasures; 
not so bright, perhaps, as many others, but which pass not 
away altogether like the enjoyments of sense, and, at all 
events, leave no stain and bitterness behind. 

The calm order of the Chateau de St. Medard underwent 
no interruption. The Abbe Arnoux pursued his usual stu¬ 
dious course, remained reading the greater part of the day, 
visited the sick and the poor in the neighbourhood tor several 
hours ere nightfall, and listened to the conversation of others 
during the evening, adding from time to time a comment or 
a lesson, in which very often childlike simplicity was mingled 
with manly wisdom. 

Little alteration was caused in the habits of Louise Pelet 
by the arrival of the Countess d’Artonne and her daughter. 
With Marie, the countess’s pretty maid, she seemed at first 
to cultivate a certain sort of intimacy; but, as soon as she 
had done everything to render her completely at home in the 
chateau, she handed her over naturally to the tender atten¬ 
tions of Jean Marais, who certainly did his best to make the 
time pass pleasantly to the fair stranger. 

Three days after the arrival of the countess at the chateau, 
however, Louise ran into the library where her young master 
was seeking for a book, and, stopping directly before him, 
looked in his face with a peculiar smile, saying, “ Ah! she is 
very pretty; ah! she is very charming, and a dear, good girl, 
1 think, too;” and before Francis dc Langy could make any 
reply, she was out of the room again, with a nod ana a 
laugh, as if she would have added, “ I know all about it, and 
judge it will do very well.” 

Ijays, we have said, and weeks had gone, the aspect of the 
yew was changed, bright skies had passed away, and dull 
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heavy clouds, borne upon a whistling and fitful wind, swep 
over the heavens, occasionally pelting against the windows of 
the chateau in dull and pattering sleet, occasionally falling in 
large flakes. There had been a heavy storm during the 
whole of one night, the wind had howled in hollow gusts 
about the chimneys, the fire had blazed clear and bright, as 
if the air was frosty, and the next morning, when the party 
rose, the gromid was entirely white, and two or three inches 
of snow lay ypon the window-cills. A fog hung over the 
whole scene, not very thick, indeed, but sufficient to make 
the neighbouring trees look dim and ghastly, while fine small 
particles of frozen rain kept falling continually, hourly in¬ 
creasing the heaps below. 

“ I think we must confine ourselves to the chateau for the 
day,” said Francis de Langy, “ unless something should call 
me to Senlis.” 

It was about two o’clock when he spoke; at three the post 
arrived, and a single letter was put into his hand. He in¬ 
stantly recognised the writing of the Count d’Artonne, and 
broke the seal in haste. There was nothing but a blank 
page within; and remembering the signs which had been 
agreed upon between himself and the count, Francis de Langy 
concluded that Monsieur d’Artonne was near, but in circum¬ 
stances of great danger. He determined, therefore, ’imme¬ 
diately to go out and ride about the country in the hope of 
meeting him; but at the same time he judged it would be 
better not to harass the mind of Julie and Madame d'Ar- 
tonne by informing them that he had received such an inti¬ 
mation of the count’s proximity and danger. Folding up the 
paper hastily, then, he said, “ I shall be obliged to go out, I 
fear;” and, turning to the servant who had brought the letter, 
but had not yet quitted the room, he added, “ Tell Jean 
Marais that he must accompany me immediately on horse¬ 
back.” 

Julie gazed at him earnestly with an inquiring look, buf 
he made no answer to it; and merely saying tha^ he wouH 
be back before dark, he left the room and proceeded to tli 
stables. Mounting his horse as soon as it could be prepared, 
he issued forth and rode along towards Senlis. Ere he had 
gone far, however, he paused, turned back, and took out 
several dogs with him, but refused the company of the game- 
keeper, much to the worthy man’s astonishment. 

Jean Marais, who was the most discreet of valets, expressed 
■ no wonder and made no observation, but rode after his mas¬ 
ter, looking carefully to the right and left as they proceeded. 
Sometimes they took the high-road, sometimes the byw83^; 
but when they were within about a mile of Senlis they turned 
to the right, made a circuit, and came round towards the 
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chatmi by another path; then, diverging, they proceeded 
ferther into the country, tracing almost every road within 
several miles of St. Medard before night set in. The day 
was as miserable as can be conceived; chilly, foggy, varying 
every hour from thin falling drift to large flakes of heavy 
snow, while sometimes a drizzling rain showed itself, but 
quickly left off again; and as night came on, the intensity of 
the cold increased. The dogs, which had at first ru.»hed joy¬ 
fully forth, barking and shaking tludr ears, and rolling in the 
snow, now trotted dully behind with hanging heads and dis¬ 
consolate looks, finding neither game nor amusement. Jean 
Marais, on his part, bore up stoutly, consoled himself with 
a low whistle as he followed his master, and did not even 
seem surprised when Francis de Langy turned round and 
said, “ Do not whistle, Jean Marais.” 

■ “ Oh, very well, sir,” replied the valet; and, riding a little 
nearer, he added, “This is a pleasant day, sir; like a sullen 
v/oman in a fit of the vapours, not knowing whether to cry, 
sulk, or scratch. But it is growing dusky, sir.” 

“I know,” answered Francis de Langy; “but I shall not 
go homo till night falls.” 

“No, sir, I suppose not,” said hi.s companion; “ but I was 
thinking that if you were to take the other road which runs 
from Sculis to Chantilly, and thence come round by Lacha- 
pclle, we might stumble upon something. As we passed by 
the end, about ten minutes ago, 1 thought some one whistled 
down there. ’ 

“Indeed!” cried Francis de Langy eagerly; “I heard no¬ 
thing of the kind, and I intended to talcc that road the other 
way after wc had passed through the village. Are you sure 
you heard a whistle?” 

“ Not (luite,” replied Jean Marais; “ but I think old Ro¬ 
land is; lor, as he was trotting along between you and mo, 
looking as dull as a farmer’s wife coming from market with 
her eggs unsold, he stopped and cocked up one ear, bringing 
round his head towards the laue, as much as to sa}', ‘What 
do you want down there?’” 

“Let us return!” cried Francis de Langy. “You go the 
same way wc have come; I will take the next tuniiug and 
ride round by the paths through the wood. Go on till you 
reach the first road on the left, then down it, and we are smre 
to meet.” 

“ Oh, I know every inch of the way,” replied Jean Ma¬ 
rais; “and if I hear my whistler again, I suppose I must 
stay till you come?” 

This being settled, master and servant separated, the dogs 
following Francis de Langy as their oldest acquaintance. The 
young gentleman quickened his pace and rode round as he 
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had said, but he met with nothing till he issued forth upon 
the road which Jean Marais had mentioned, nor heard a 
sound except the chattering of some birds in the wood. 
Night was beginning to fall apace, and he just saw the dim 
figure of Jean Marais adYancing slowly, when one of the 
dogs at his side stopped and snuffed at something on the 
ground, giving, at tlie same time, a low growl towards the 
wood. Francis de Langy instantly sprang to the ground, 
and bending down, saw the mark of a footstep on the snow. 

“ Down, dog, down!” he said, as the hound leaped up upon 
him. “If there be any one there, and a IHend to St. Medard, 
let him whistle three times.” 

He spoke loud, but one faint whistle was the only reply. 
“Here, Jean Marais!” he cried, “talce my horse; there is 
somebody here: keep back the dogs for the present;” and, 
pushing through the bushes, he traced the footsteps, which 
were distinctly marked, into the wood.” 

Several of the hounds would follow, notwithstanding the 
chidiugs of Jean Marais; but Francis de Langy kept them 
behind, till one of them tried to rush past him with a loud 
bark, and Francis saw' before him, by the light that glistened 
from snow, a man sitting at the foot of a tree, in an atti¬ 
tude of extreme lassitude. 

“ Good God! is it you?” he cried, advancing to the side of 
the Count d’Artonne, and chiding back the dogs. 

“Tes, indeed,” replied the count faintly; “ but I am ex¬ 
hausted and worn out. Yesterday I was hunted from Bcau- 
VMS, and walked for twelve or thirteen hours without stopping. 
To-day I have found every road I wished to take guarded 
against me, and I had crept in here in despair. Francis, I 
fear you are come too late.” 

“ Oh, no, no!” exclaimed Francis de Lang}-; “ do not say 
that; you arc close to St. Medard, where we can easily con¬ 
ceal you for some time.—Jean Marais! Jean Marais!” he con¬ 
tinued, raising his voice. 

“Here, sir, here!” cried Jean Marais, coming fonvard. 
“Ah, monsieur! is it you? What! we have foimd you at 
length, and in bad plight too, it seems! Well, precautions 
are never taken in vain; if they don’t serve one purpose 
they’ll serve another. I thought I might vrant something to 
keep out the cold when my young master determined to en¬ 
joy the beauties of to-da^; so I e’en filched a biscuit and a 
little wine. Monsieur will forgive me if you drink it. Mon¬ 
sieur d’Artonne. But take the biscuit fiirat, take the biscuit 
first,” he continued; “if your stomach is emp^, as I judge 
nt must be by your sitting on the snow, the wine would do 
^ou harm without something to eat.” 

Eagerly did the count devour the li^t food that Jean Ma- 
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rais had brou^t, and then putting to his lips the small dried 
gourd, about the size of a strong man’s fist, which the prO' 
vident valet had not tmfrequently with him to supply his 
own or other people’s necessities, he took a long draught, 
saying, when he had done, “Thank Gh)d! I have not eaten 
or drunk anything for six-and-tliirty hours.” 

“Good practice for Lent!” observed Jean Marais, receiv¬ 
ing back the gourd and shaking it at his ear; “ but how is 
this. Monsieur le Comte, it is hSf full stUl. I shall carry it 
more lightly when it is empty. Finish it, finish it, sir!” 

The count took and drunk again, sa 3 dng, “ This has saved 
my life, I believe. Lend me your hand, Francis; I tliink I 
can walk now.” 

“ You must not walk far, sir,” replied Jean Marais. “My 
horse will carry you to the chateau, and perhaps I had better 
carry you to the horse: it is not fifty yards ofiT.” 

“Oh, no,” answered the count; “1 can walk that distance.” 

“But the footsteps! the footsteps!” said Jean Marais; 
“ snow tells tales, sir, as every good hunter knows.” 

“ Oh, we will soon efface the footsteps,” replied Francis de 
Langy. “ What do you think I brought the dogs ibr? iSeic; 
hunt them over the ground, and call them close together 
after us, as Monsieur d’Artonne and 1 walk towards the 
horses.” 

“ On my life,” cried Jean Marais, “he improves rapidly! 
—he will beat me at my own trade ere long. Sir, 1 honour 
you for your device;” and, making the dogs spread them¬ 
selves abroad, he soon covered the whole space of ground 
with traces of their feet; and then, gathenng tlrem together, 
he followed close behind, while the count, leaning on the 
arm of bis young friend, slowly made his way towards the 
spot where the horses had been left. 

Monsieur d’Artonne mounted, though with difficulty; and, 
turning their bridles homeward, they rode along in the dark¬ 
ness, the valet walking by the side of the horses and the 
dogs following lum. 

“ We had better avoid the village, sir,” he swd, speaking 
to his master, “for there maybe people looking out; and 
then, when we get to St. Medard, how do you intend to get 
in? Yon must not let your servants see the count. ” 

“Certainly not,” replied Francis de Langy; “but you 
must go on before. Jean Marais, and contrive to get them 
out of the way. Then we will come round by the hack of 
the farm, through the park gate on the north side, and into 
the chateau by the little north door, which-'WiU bring us 
directly to the back staircase leading to the corridor by my 
room.’’ 

“ It won’t do, sir,” said Jean Marais; “ a thousand things 
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might put US out. There’s the aceursed pouItryTToman with 
her hens and turkeys; the gamekeeper will be looking after 
his dogs as soon as The sees them, giving them their soup, and 
going backwards and forwards for an hour; the groom will 
be staring forth for the return of his horses; and the butler 
has been cooling his old nose for this half-hour, depend 
upon it, watching for the arrival of bis dear young master, 
and thinking you frozen to death. How am I to dispose of 
all of them? No, no! my task must be within human capa¬ 
bility. If you will take my advice, you will stop at the little 
summer-house at the west comer of the park; we can easily 
open the window, and the count can get in without ever dis- 
nlbunting. There’s a sofa in it for him to lie down upon, and 
when all is still in the chateau we can bring him in without 
anybody perceiving it. When he is safely deposited, you 
and I will go back together as we came, only I will lead my 
horse as long as we are upon the road, in order that, if 
there be any traces of footsteps left, they may continue to 
the end.” 

Francis dc Langy was too wise to oppose any real amend¬ 
ment of his plan, and the suggestion of Jean Marais was 
instantly acted upon. The only thing that went at all con¬ 
trary to tlieir wishes was, that they met two peasants return¬ 
ing homewards; but, as nothing resulted affecting this tale, 
we need not stop to describe the anxiety which'their appear¬ 
ance produced. As the small light that existed was derived 
from the snow, neither party coiud distinguish the other with 
any degree of accuracy, and the peasants did not even pause 
to say “ Good night,” not kno^Ting that it was their young 
seigneur who passed them. 

The summer-house to which Jean Marais had referred 
occupied an angle of the park wall, with a window looking 
each way; and though from the side of the park it was raised 
by some six or seven steps above tlie general level of the 
ground, from the road, which there passed over a bank, the 
window-cill was not higher than tlic head of a tall horse. 
Francis de Langy easily contrived to open the window, and 
aided the count with one hand while Jean Marais held the 
bridle of the horse, and at the same time offered his stout 
shoulder as a step for Monsieur d’Artonne to put his foot 
iq)on. The entrance would have been easily effected by any 
man in health and vigour, but the state of exhaustion into 
which the count had fallen rendered the feat somewhat diffi¬ 
cult. It was accomplished at length, however; and then, 
proceeding along the park wall, master and man returned to 
the chateau, and entered by the ^eat gates. 

It happened luckily that they did so, for they found a lieu¬ 
tenant of the mardchaussee in the hall and two or three 
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archers at the door. Francis de Lapgy started when he’saw 
them, and the colour came into his cheek; but advancing 
promptly to the ofScer, he demanded, in a somewhat stenb 
tone, to what he was indebted for the honour of his visit. 
The lieutenant replied very civilly, however, that, having 
learned the Count d’Artonne with several servants was then 
residing in the Chateau of St. Medard, he had come thither 
to notify to the domestics that the Count d’Artonne being a 
fugitive from justice, and condemned par eontumace, all per¬ 
sons were forbidden under severe penalties to harbour or 
comfort him. 

“ This, you know, sir,” continued the lieutenant, “ is a 
usual and necessary proceeding, otherwise I should not have 
intruded upon you at all, especially at this late hour of the 
evening." 

Francis de Langy gave him no encouragement to remain; 
and finding that the notification had been made before he 
arrived, he bowed him out of the chateau, and saw the iron 

f ates closed upon him and his men. On fiirtber inquiry, 
'rancis found cause to suspect that, notwithstanding tm his 
courteous expressions, the lieutenant of the marechaussde 
had further objects in view than the simple one which he 
stated; for the archers had gone over the lower parts of the 
house, and had made manifold inquiries of all the servants, 
both in the chateau and the offices around, as to the persons 
who had been seen coming and going in the neighbourhood. 
Of course they had gained no information, and the answers ol 
the domestics were so distinct and straightforward as to leave 
no room for suspicion even by a suspicious race. 

Whispering to Jean Marais to carry some refreshment to 
the count, Francis proceeded to join &e countess and Julie 
in the saloon. The eyes of both were turned upon him with 
an eager glance as soon as he entered, and it was evident 
that they conjectured rightly what was the object of his long 
ride on such a dreary day. He, too, was not a little anxious 
to communicate the resmt to those most deeply interested; 
but the good Abbe Amoux was seated in his chair by the 
fire; and, with every sort of reverence for his excellent pre¬ 
ceptor, Francis did not think fit to entrust the fate of tlio 
Count d'Artonne to the keeping of more persons than ne¬ 
cessary. 

“ I am very wet," he smd, “ so I will go and change my 
dress and be with you again immediately;” but, benffing 
down over Julie as he passed her, he whispered, “Tow 
fbtber is safe, my beloved. Give your mother some intima 
tion whenever you can without bemg overheard.” 

He was, indeed, as he had told them, drenched to the 
skin, and casting offihis clothes he proceeded to put on drier 
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f annents. Nor, if tlie truth must be said, did he et(m there: 

e paid some attention to his toilet, wrung the wet from the 
thi^ curls of his hair, and arranged them as he fancied best; 
for Francis de Langy was, after all, a sharer in all the feel¬ 
ings of youth, and was not at aU indisposed to look well in 
the eyes of her he loved. He had not yet finished when he 
heard a footfall near his room door; the next moment, with¬ 
out any application for admission,-it opened, and the face of 
Jean Marais presented itself, gazing eagerly around. With¬ 
drawing a step, he beckoned to somebody in the corridor, 
saying in a low tone, “ Come, come; there is nobody here,” 
and the Count d’Artonne himself entered and cast himself 
into a chair. 

“ Always take an opportunity when yon have got it,” cried 
Jean Marais: “the archers have given the servants enough 
of gossip in the kitchen for two hours at least; so, leaving 
old Joseph to keep guard, I brought the count in at once.- 
But now, monsieur, where do you intend to put him? for 
we had better domicile him in the first instance.” 

,A‘In there," replied Francis de Langy, pointing to the 
of a small chamber which was situated in one of the 
llt^bre towers of the chateau, and had been used by him as 
ti^utudy during his boyhood: “in there; there is no com¬ 
munication with it but through this room. It is the safest 
place in the house.” 

“ But Mademoiselle Julie will like to see her father some¬ 
times, I should think,” said Jean Marais, “ and she will have 
to pass through your room, monsieur.” 

“ Julie will not object, and the count will trust her there,” 
replied Francis de Langy, with a smile at his servant’s affec¬ 
tation of prudery. “ Is it not so, my dear cmffct?” 

“ I would trust her with yon anywhere,” answered the 
count, holding out his hand to him warmly: “you are her 
brother, Francis, till you are her hnsbaud, and Julie may 
well regard you in such a light.” 

“Well, well, tlien,” said Jean Marais, laughing, “I don’t 
object, either; but I wOl go bring monsieur some supper, for 
hanger can be a worse enemy than all the mardchaussee put 
together.” 

“But my wife and my daughter, Francis?” cried the 
Count d’Artonne: “ tell me, what of them?—Are they here? 
That man’s words seem to imply that they were either in the 
house or coming soon.—Oh, Francis! you cannot imagine 
what it is, idter one has been »wanderer upon the face of 
the wide world—cast upon the cold compassion or mercenary 
attention of strangers, often deprived even of that—lonely, 
desolate, unfriended, with none to help, counsel, support, or 
console; you know not what it is, I say, even to tiunk of 
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being restored to the warm touch of kindred aiTectioii—^to 
the embrace of wife and child. Are they here, or will they 
arrive soon? 

Tlie count was so much agitated that Francis judged it 
might be dangerous in his weakened state to tell him that 
Madame d'Artonnc and Julie were actually in the chateau; 
and he consequently replied, “They are coming soon, my 
dear count. I hope you will see them to-morrow. Our 
good friend the Abbd Arnoux is here, but for many reasons 
we must not let him know of your being in the chateau. I 
will go and speak with him, however, lest he think me long 
absent. In the mean while take some refreshment; I wiU 
be back directly. No one will come in but those we can 
trust.” 

Thus saying, he left the count, and calling Jean Marais 
from the foot of the stairs, told him that he wished Monsieur 
d’Artonne to be left in ignorance that the countess and Julie 
were actually in the chateau, till he had taken some refresh¬ 
ment; after which he summoned good Louise Pelet into the 
great saloon, which was vacant, and without a fire. 

'•'■All! mon Dieu, monsieurP' exclaimed the quick littl# 
woman, “ why do you stand here in the cold after tlf^ 
miserable ride you must have had? 1 will run and get sons;e 
wood.” 

“No, no, Louise,” cried Francis de Langy, seizing he* 
arm; “ I have but a few words to say to you. Can I trust 
you with a great secret, Louise?” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the bonne. 

“ 1 believe I can, Louise,” continued the young gentleman; 
“but this one is a secret on which my liberty depends, and 
perhaps the life of a person very dear to me.” 

“Speak! speak, sir!" answered Louise: “that is to say, 
if it is needful; for I am not fond of secrets, though I never 
told one of my own in my life, or any other person’s either.” 

Francis de Langy gave her full credit for the truth of he* 
assertion. Louise was much too rapid and taciturn to be at 
all addicted to gossip—a disease peculiar to slow tuid idle 
people, for no tongue is busy about other persons’ affairs 
which has anything better to be busy about. He then told 
her succinctly the fact of the count being in the chateau, and 
pointed out me danger which might exist if the most remote 
suspicion of such a circumstance got abroad amongst the 
servants. Louise listened in silence for some time, though 
she had great difficulty in keeping herself still, every now 
and then stretching out her foot to rub a spot upon the 
I>arquet which seemed to her not quite so well polished as 
the rest. She felt it impossible, however, to wait for the 
conclusion oS what the young gentleman had to say; and at 
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length, seeming to think that he had spoken with unreason 
able prolixity, she broke in, exclaiming, “Yes, yes; I un¬ 
derstand rfl. I’ll go and make him a bed.—In your study, 
you say? The best place in the world: nobody can find him 
there. I understand it aU. Not a word, sir! not a wordl— 
ril not speak a word;” and away she went, without stopping 
to hear any more. 

Five minutes after, she entered the room in which the 
count sat, with Jean Marcus as his attendant at supper, bear¬ 
ing upon her head and shoulders a mattress twice as big as 
herself, as we often see an industrious little ant carrying 
away the body of a bee, or the quarter of a beetle, apparently 
big enough to crush half-a-dozen of its diminutive race. 
Both the count and Jean Marais started at the apparition; 
but good Louise only made a slight curtsey to the count, 
saying, “ Good evening, sir; good evening; a bad night this 
for travelling;” and without more ado she dragged the mat¬ 
tress after her into the inner room. 

The next moment she called to Jean Marais, and bade 
Mm fetch a bedstead from a chamber she named—telling 
him, also, where he would find a proper implement for 
taking it to pieces. 

Before her arrangements were complete and the bed made 
to her satisfaction, Francis de Langy returned and sat down 
by the count, whom he found greatly refreshed. 

“A little repose,” said Monsieur d’Artonne, “and I think 
I shall be as well as ever. I trust, however, Francis, that 
I shall not have to quit your hospitable roof betore I have 
seen my dear wife and Julie.” 

Francis smiled. “ I hope not,” he replied, judging that 
his friend was now better able to bear the meeting. “ At 
all events, there can be no necessity for your doing so. 
Perhaps you may be able to see them to-night, if-” 

“They are in the chateau 1” exclaimed the count, seizing 
his young host’s hand. “ They are in the chateau! I thought 
so dl along. Oh! let them come as soon as possible.” 

“ I must contrive to get rid of my good friend the abbd 
first,” said Francis; “he is with them in the saloon.— 
Louise,” he continued, after a moment’s thought, “ can you 
not go down and call Madame d’Artonne out?” 

Louise, however, was still busy in transforming the little 
study into a bedchamber; and until sbe had done she re¬ 
plied nothing but “ Directly, sir, directly.—There, go in. 
Monsieur le Comte,” she continued, as soon as the room was 
ready: “you will be better there than here, and I and this 
vanrien, Jean Marais, will wait upon you. Now, monsieur^ 
, I’ll call her. Am 1 to bring her here?” 

, “ Let me speak with her first,” replied Francis de Langy. 
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He accordingly met Madame d’Artonne at the foot of the 
staira, and while he was whispering a few words to her, Julie 
joined them. The moment after, he led the countess up to 
liis room door, and she and her daughter went in. When 
they came forth, an hour afterwards, their eyes were red, 
out smiles were upon their lips. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Three days passed over in the Chateau of St. Medard with¬ 
out any incident worth noticing. The snow, as the snow of 
November generally does, melted away; the season relaxed 
in severity, and Nature’s face assumed a more smiling aspect. 
Jean Marais was commissioned to keep a watch upon every¬ 
thing that passed around, in order to guard against anything 
like surprise; and his report each day was, that the troops 
of the marechaussce were wonderfully busy all over the 
surrounding country, and evidently upon the look out fi»r 
the escaped prisoner. Yet it was clear that they were now 
at fault; and, hke hounds that have lost the scent, they were 
running about without any clue to his retreat. Monsieur 
d’Artonne himself speedily recovered his strength, and passed 
the time very happily, relating to his wife, his daughter, and 
Francis de Langy, all the various events which had befallen 
him since they met; the flight, the pursuit, the difficulties, 
the dangers of the hair’s-breadth escapes, which, to him who 
told and those who heard, aflibrded matter of deeper interest 
than might be found in them by the reader. 

On the fourth day, however, Francis de Langy having 
ridden out on some business to Senlis, and the countess and 
Julie being seated with the coxmt, Louise Pelet suddenly 
entered the room where they were, with a face of unusual 
agitation. 

“Ml foil they seem coming down here!” she said. 

“ Who?—^who?” exclaimed the count and countess, both 
starting up. 

“Why, those rogues the archers, to be sure,” she replied. 
“ Luckily the chateau stands high, and one can see them a 
long way off; but here they come down the avenue;” and, 
turning their eyes towards the window, the whole party 
clearly distinguished some ten or twelve archers riding 
along the road at a brisk pace towards the iron gates of the 
chateau. 

“I had better go out into the park,” said the count; and 
lean Marais, entering at the same moment, proposed a 
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' 0e somethii^ behind. He had tried two, and was approaching 
the > which conceded the doset, when Jean Marais gave 
a start, seemed to listen, and then, raising his voice as loud 
as he could, continued bis conversation with the old servant 
in a noisy tone, talking about the wind and the weather, and 
a thousand trifles. 

It seemed so evident that he wished to drown some other 
Bound, that the oiflcer listened with all his cars, and then 
turning round, exclaimed in a stern tone, “ Silence, sir!” 

Jean looked confused, but held his tongue; and in the 
stillness that succeeded quick steps were heard running along 
overhead. “ Ho, ho!” cried the officer; “ run, Paul—^run to 
the end of the staircase!” and leaving the room as fast as 
possible, he hastened with one of the men to search the upper 
story, while the two others proceeded to examinosthe re^t ot 
the apartments on the first floor. 

Jean Marais took care to accompany the officer; but when 
they reached the top of the stairs, he looked out of the win¬ 
dow into the park, and after gassing forth for a moment drew 
in his head with a well-satisfied smile. Every h*s,le and 
corner was ransacked; the lieutenant and the archers were 
completely puzzled. There were two or three small stair¬ 
cases, indeed, from tlie upper part of the building; but still 
it seemed that with the precautions they had taken no one 
could have made his escape from the chateau. Several 
women-servants were found in the upper story, busy in their 
household tasks; but they all positively declared that they 
had never seen the Count d’Artonne in their lives, and that 
he certainly was not in the Chateau of St. Medard. The 
valet in the mean time chuckled gaily with an affectation of 
concealing his amusement, which suceceded in irritating the 
lieutenant of marechaussce so as to make him turn and shake 
his fist at him, saying, “ Coquin! I think you are trying to 
make a fool of me." 

“Not at all, sir; not at all,” replied Jean Marais, with a 

f rave face. “ I was only thinking that you must have come 
ere solely with a view of exercise, and when I am honoured 
with the company of gentlemen of your cloth I do not object 
to give them a good mareh. ‘ J’aitne promener mes archers' 
as Cartouche used to say; but, now that you have examined 
the top of the house, you have quite forgotten the bottom. 
There are tlie cellars. What an oversight you have made! 
and, besides, it is quite possible that this gentleman you are 
•seeking may have concealed himself behind some of the wine. 
You had better come down and remove it out of the bins.” 

“Do you mean to assert, sir, that he has never been here?” 
demanded the officer. 

“Nay, I won’t say that,” replied Jean Marais; “I will 
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speak to nothing beyond my own knowledge. He may have 
been here when I was a baby in arms, or at any time, indeed, 
before I entered my master’s service; neither can I pretend 
to declare tliat he is not here at the present moment: he 
may be so without my knowing it. iUl I can say is, that 
from the time I was first groom of the chambers in the 
Chateau de St. Medard, I have never seen him nor heard of 
hi^ being here.” 

here is your young master, mademoiselle?” demanded 
■cer, turning to one of the maids. 

5 went out early this morning, sir,” replied the girl. 

“ What do you call early?” asked'the officer. 

“ Oh, in the grey of the morning,” she answered. 

“ Does he go out every day?” was the next question. 

“ He has’done so lately,” said the girl, “ but not so early 
as to-day.” 

“ Do you know where he is gone to, sir?” continued the 
lieutenant, turning to Jean Marais. 

“ I mind my own business, sir,” replied the valet, sullenly, 
“ and never ask my master any impertinent questions.” 

“ You can give impertinent answers, though,” replied the 
officer, moving towards the stairs. 

“ Have yo'v searched all these rooms?” he continued, when 
he had joined the archers whom he had left below. 

“Every hole and corner,” answered the men; “but he 
might have got down by that little staircase.” 

“ That he could not,” answered Jean Marais, “ for the door 
at the bottom is locked. You have given.yourselves a good 
deal of trouble and disturbed a peaceable family for nothing; 
and if I had my will I would march you up and down these 
staircases till you hadn’t a leg to stand upon.” 

The officer gave him an angry glance, but said nothing; 
and descending to the ground-floor he made the old butler 
open the cellars, judging that Jean Marais’ mention of them 
might be a strat^em to prevent him from searching them. 
He then returned to the hall, and after pausing a moment in 
thought went up-stairs again, forbidding any one but two of 
his archers to follow. His steps were heard sounding along 
the passages for some minutes; and it must be confessed that 
the valet’s heart beat somewhat more quickly than usual, till 
yat length the officer and his companions descended without 
having made any further discovery. 

“I never thought he was there,” said the lieutenant, 
mounting his horse; “ and indeed I am sure he escaped us 
that snowy night. The labourer at Lachapelle told us he 
had seen three men whom he did not know. Depend upon 
it the count was one of them, and is in Flanders by this 
jme." 
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Speaking thus to the exempt, who had aeoompanied his 
party, he rode away, the other merely replying, “ Well, it 
cannot be helped; we have done our duty.’’ 

The moment the last archer was seen riding down the hill, 
Jean Marais ran up to tell the countess that all w'as safe; but, 
as the chateau was in a state of great confiision for some time 
after, the maids and the men running hither and thither, and 
talking over the whole affair in separate groups, nearly an 
hour passed before an opportunity could be found of liberat¬ 
ing the count from his strait confinement. 

Francis returned not long after, and at first felt a glow of 
indignation rise in his check at the thought of the Chateau 
of StiMedard being subject to such perquisitions. His uncle, 
however, had taught him to examine the foundation of ail 
his feelings before he gave way to them; and he could not 
help smiling at his own auger when he remembered that the 
mardchaussfe had in reality just cause for the proceeding 
which had irritated him. 

From that day everything proceeded very quietly; the 
police of that district had come to the conclusion that the 
count had got beyond their sphere of action, and the nume¬ 
rous parties which had been inquiring for him in all the 
villages round about were quietly recalled vo £i>,cir,quarters. 
Monsieur d’Artonne might have passed his time at the chateau 
in perfect safety if he could have been content to endure the 
confinement, but gradualiy it became burdensome to him. 
The hope of obtaining any assurance of pardon before trial 
gradually faded away; the reflection that the frontier was 
very near continually ofl'ered an object of desire and expecta¬ 
tion, and from time to time plans were discussed for getting 
him saiely across into Flanders. Various obstacles presented 
themselves for some weeks, but at length it was determined 
that the attempt should be made, and Jean Marais was once 
more called to council as to the best means of effecting the 
object in view. 

The only great difficulty seemed to be the want of a proper 
passport. The frontier was at that period strictly gufwded, 
both by the police and custom-house officers, and no French 
subject was allowed to quit his native country without per¬ 
mission of the government. This obstacle for a time seemed 
even to put the inventive genius of the valet at fault: but at 
length, after much consideration, he said, “I will do it, sir; 
I will do it. I must have a week, though, and then you 
shall have the passport.” 

“How do you intend to manage?” demanded Francisde 
Langy. 

“Ask no questions, sir,” replied the valet: “ this is a busi¬ 
ness with wmeh you must not have anything to do. I will 
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manage the whole and stand the risk myself: only, if I get 
into a scrape you must do the best you can for me, and try 
to obtain my pardon.” 

“ That I will certainly do, Jean,” replied Francis de Langj^; 
“ but consider well what you are about, Jean. I am sure 
Monsieur d’Artonne would rather risk passing the frontier 
without a passport than have you to do anything dishonoiur- 
able or ruinous to yourself.” 

“That I would, Jean,” said the count; “you must do 
nothing of the kind for me.” 

“ Oh, as to dishonour,” said Jean Marais, “ there is no 
dishonour in cheating a pack of rogues; and if it prove ruin¬ 
ous, it wUl be but want of luck. I will do it; 1 will do it. 
You shall have a passport, monsieur; but nobody must ask 
any questions.” 

At the end of the week, faithful to his word, Jean Marais 
laid before the count a passport in due form for Monsieur 
Catrobe, merchant of Lyons, travelling into Flanders and 
England. He also produced various papers fitted to identify 
the said Monsieur Latrobe; and upon the strictest examina¬ 
tion that the count and Francis covdd give, the whole seemed 
to be in due form and perfectly correct. Jean Marais, whose 
love of adventure was unconquerable, declared his determi¬ 
nation to accompany the count himself, in the quality of a 
servant, till he was safe upon the sea; and, everything 
having been arranged. Monsieur d’Artonne took leave of his 
wife and daughter on the night of the 23d of December, and, 
passing unobserved out of the Chateau de St. Medard, bnee 
more commenced the anxious life of a fugitive. 


CHAPTER XL 

The night was dark, but clear and frosty, the sky was 
sparkling with stars; and as the Count d’Artonne and Jean 
Marais walked quietly through the park and out at a distant 
gate, the valet hurried on, looking neither to the right nor 
to ^e left, while the count, on the contrary, gazed up more 
than once towards the sW, and twice paused to take a last 
look at the Chateau of St. Medard. The one thought of 
nothing but the enterprise in which he was engaged, and how 
to Mftry it on successfully, while the other thought fondly 
and tenderly of those he was leaving, and calculated, with a 
sickening sensation of apprehension, the distant period when 
they might meet agwn, if ever. Memory, too, so earily 
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awakened by anything which speaks of the past, ran back 
over the times gone by, and contrasted the peaceful happi¬ 
ness which had fled with the anxious care of the present and 
the stormy aspect of the future. The count signed deeply 
as they walked through the ^ate and closed it behind them; 
but Jean Marais whistled a few light notes of a popular air 
of that day, feeling all his faculties of mind and body invigo¬ 
rated by the clear frosty air of the night. Such it is to be 
accustomed or unaccustomed to vicissitudes. 

After proceeding five miles, the valet stopped before a shed 
on the edge of a low marshy piece of ground; and, opening 
the large doors which shut out the cold wind, he led forth 
two stray horses, which he had bought four or five days 
before at a distant fair. Both were saddled and bridled, and 
upon each was a'pair of saddle-bags. “I hope you are 
learned in the price of silks, sir,” he said; “for the right- 
hand pocket is full of samples, which you must talk veiy 
learnedly about in case of need. 1 bought them at Beauvais 
two days ago, that you might take orders for the house of 
Latrobe and Company, should you meet with a purchaser.” 

The count smiled; and, to say truth, his feeling of con¬ 
fidence revived from the light bearing of his companion; for 
tiiere is nothing which so much depresses as the aspect of 
despondency, and every shade of fear and apprehension Is 
decidedly infectious. 

Mounting their horses, they rode on, avoiding Scnlis and 
taking the way towards Tournay; nor did they meet with 
any adventure worthy of record during the whole of their 
journey. It was performed as tranquilly as if no dangers of 
any kind had beset their path; and indeed so it often is in 
life, than those things which we most apprehend, and in 
regard to which there existed the most reasonable cause for 
dread, pass over easily and without a mischance, while Fate 
overtakes us in a summer day’s sport, or strikes its victim in 
the midst of long-anticipated enjoyment. 

Jean Marais and the count crossed the frontier without 
difficulty, their passports being duly examined and registered; 
and the whole seemed so easy and gradual that, as they rode 
along within the territory of Flanders, Monsieur d’Artonne 
could hardly believe that he was in another land, and that 
the danger which menaced him was past. He thanked God, 
however, with his whole heart, when he entered the town of 
Ypres, and- heard the jargon of a different country spoken 
merrily in the market-place. 

Directing their steps towards Nieuport, they were obliged 
to wait for several days before a ship was found ready to safl 
for England, and then the only one that they met with was 
n^^ly a broad-bottomed, round-headed Flemish barge. 
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But the weather was dear and the wind farourahle; im]i« 
Jean Marais saw the count depart cheerfully, leaidng tihe 
shores of the continent behind him for that little island which 
had acquired in former days the name of “ The Wanderer’s 
Home. 

When this was accomplished, our friend Jean sold the 
count’s horse in the first market he could find, and began to 
retread his steps towards the Chateau de St. Medard; but 
in this instance he committed a great error, which he would 
have avoided had he enjoyed the advantage of studying under 
our respected friend Kob Koy. We are told that it was the 
practice of that skilful merchant never to return from any of 
nis trading expeditions by the same road that he went. But 
Jean Marais, over-confident from great success, forgot that 
very important maxim, and approached the frontiers of 
France, following the identical line by which he had quitted. 
them. On approaching the gates of the town of Arras, a 
momentary doubt of the prudence of his proceedings came 
across his mind, and drawing in his horse he hesitated as to 
whether he had not better go back again. As misfortune 
would have it, however, three of the town-guard were walking 
up and down before the gates, trying to keep themselves 
warm in the cold frosty weather which had then visited the 
world. When Jean Marais pulled up his horse they eyed 
him suspiciously; and, seeing that to retreat might be more 
dangerous than to advance, he quietly rode on, and was 
passing forward to the inn when one of the guard stopped 
him, exclaiming, “Holloa, comrade 1 whither away so fast? 
Be so good as to show your passport here.” 

“ Oh, with aU my heart!" replied Jean Marais, his usual 
coolness not abandoning him. “ Here it is.” 

The soldier took it, and walked with it into a little house 
by the side of the gate, where he and another man conferred 
so long that Jeon Marais began to think the circumstance 
rather suspicious, and was considering whether it might not 
be quite’as well to put spurs to his horse and gallop away as 
fast as possible. Before he could execute this half-formed 
puipose, however, the guard and his companion came out 
again, and told him with a significant air to dismount. At a 
sign the other two soldiers came up, and the impleasant 
words, “You are the very man we have been wanting,” 
sounded in poor Jean’s ears like a clap of thunder, 

“ Where is your companion?” was the next question, as 
they led him into the guard-house. 

“T^^at! do you mean Monsieur Latrohe?” ssud Jean, de¬ 
termined to put a good face upon it to the last. He is gone 
to England; but why do you stop me? Is my passport not 
in order? If there is any fault in it, it is his,' for he gave it 
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to me. I am but a poor ignorant servant, and cannot tell 
whether it is right or MTong.” 

“ The passport is forged, young man,” said the commander 
of the guard, who was within, &dng his eyes sternly upon 
the prisoner; “ it is forged, as you know quite well.” 

“Not I, indeed,” said Jean Marais; “how should I? 
This gentleman hired me to accompany him to Nieuport. 
As we were to pass the jfrontier, he got me my passport 
himself; all I know of him is, that he is a very good gentle¬ 
man, and has paid me well.” 

“ I don’t doubt that,” replied the officer, “ and the police 
will pay you well too. Did you ever hear the name of the 
Count d’Artonne?” 

“To be sure,” answered Jean Marais; “but this was 
Monsieur Latrobe, merchant of Lyonsand, determined to 
turn even the mistake he had made to some account, he 
added, “ Do you think, sir, if I had known I was travelling 
with a foiged passport, I should have come back by the 
same way I went? Could not I have gone round by Peroime 
quite as well?” 

“There is something in that,” muttered the officer. 
“ Bring in his baggage; and you, be so good as to turn out 
lyour pockets, yoimg man. Search him; search him tho¬ 
roughly.” 

The unpleasant process was immediately commenced, and 
with an eye of considerable anxiety Jean hlarais saw the 
various articles which his bags contained pulled out one by 
one and laid upon the table. To say truth, he himself was 
not very sure of what might be found there; for he had 
been obliged to pack his goods and chattels hastily and in 
secret, snatching a moment when he could do so unobserved. 
Various articles of apparel ap^ared first; then some pat¬ 
terns of silk, which had got into his baggage by mistake; 
then some money, with one or two smtul trinkets be had 
bought in Flanders, which appeared to complete the store; 
and the guard, putting his hand into either side of the large 
leathern pockets, declared there was nothing more. Jean 
Marais felt a momentary triumph, but, like most other 
triumphs, it was soon clouded. Having finished bis exiuni- 
nation, the soldier threw down the b^s carelessly on the 
floor, when out rolled something whiim at first sight ap¬ 
peared nothing but a two-sous piece. Jean Marais ootud 
not, however, prevent himself from turning a litde pale 
when he beheld it, though the eye of the officer was fixed 
upon Us countenance. 

“ Let me see that!” exclaimed the latter; and on its being 
placed in his hands he smiled grimly, asking, “ What do you 
call fliis my friend? Look here! a sou polled on one side, 
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with the official seal dererly engraved upon it. Now, mas¬ 
ter, what have you to say V Compare that and the stamp 
upon the passport.” 

■“I know nothing of it,” replied Jean Marais boldly: “my 
master gave it me in change as a sou; and, seeing that it was 
not like other sous, I thought it was some foreign coin, and 
put it in my bag yesterday.” 

“ITa!”said the officer, “ha! Away with him!—all this 
will be investigated hereafter. Take bun to the- Baudots— 
or, stay; call some of the town sergeants—I can’t spare you;” 
and in the space of about five minutes poor Jean Marais 
found liimself walking between two guards up to the town 
prison. 

As the very first step he was thrust into a cell, where he 
remained for the whole ol that day and the next, without 
communication with any one except with the jailer. On 
the following morning he was taken before the m^istrates of 
the town and examined at length. Investigations in the 
prison ensued, and numerous proceedings, mto the details 
of which we shall not enter, as the particulars of French 
procedure would be very little interesting to the English 
reader. Jean Marais concocted as skilful a defence as the 
circumstances would admit; and, although various attempts . 
were made to induce him to inculpate others, not one word 
passed his lips which could in any degree affect the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Chateau of Mcdard. His caution, indeed, went 
so far that he did not even write to his master; and Francis 
de Langj' remained in ignorance of his fate, and of that of 
the Count d’Artpnne, till he suddenly received a small slip 
of paper from an unknmvn hand, containing the following 
notice:—“ Jean Marais has been convicted of tlie forgery of 
public papers, and sentenced to eight years in irons. He is 
at Bicetre.” 

These tidings were too true. Poor Jean Marais had been 
tried and condemned with very little delay, and it must be 
acknowledged that the sentence of his judges was just. 
Nevertheless, he was condemned for that which he did not 
himself believe to be a crime; for there are particular per¬ 
sons whose minds are so constituted by nature, or have been 
so twisted by circumstances, as to render them insusceptible 
of the idea of any law but that code which they form for 
themselves. Assuredly this is a vice; but I am afraid all the 
world are more or less tainted with it, for we very seldom 
find our appreciation of crimes and delinquencies either alto¬ 
gether conformable to the laws of our country or to the laws 
of Grod. A man grievousljr insulted by another knocks him 
down and beats him heartily. All this is quite contrary to 
the law, and yet it would be difficult to find any one who in 
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Ms heart would pronounce him culpable. Li greater tMngs, 
alas I it is the same; and each man picks out of the great mass 
of offences his own little store of reservations, which he 
thinka.very justifiable, though harsh legislators have con¬ 
demned them. 

Now, nothing on earth could have persuaded Jean Marais 
that he was committing the least evil in the world in manu¬ 
facturing a passport for the Count d’Artonne. He rather 
thought it laudable than otherwise; but still, as Jean Marais 
had a good deal of philosophy in his nature, he was perfectly 
prepared to be punished for it when he was caught. He did 
not even accuse the laws of harshness or injustice; and it 
seemed to him, when the whole affair was over and the sen¬ 
tence pronounced, that he had been playing at cards with the 
authorities, and that they had won the game. Perhaps no¬ 
body but a Frenchman could have viewed it in this light; 
but that nation has a happy instinct which leads them to 
make the best of everythmg, and Jean Marais possessed it 
in a very high degree. The painful part of the business, 
however, soon came. The order for removing the prisoners 
from Arras to Bicetre arriyed; and the rmpleasant process of 
being chained to another convict and carried in a cart to the 
metropolitan depdt, to wait the departure of a gang for the 
^leys, was gone through by our poor friend with the first 
feeling of despair he had ever entertained. It is a sensation 
which those who make the laws and frame the punishments 
that are intended to be the safeguards of society should take 
especial care never to arouse m the heart of any but the 
most abandoned. It was the despair of ever recovering the 
station and character now lost—of ever casting off the stain, 
the shame, and the companionship of vice—of ever doing 
well from that day forth to the end of life. Cautious indeed 
should the legislator be before, as 'a part of the punishment 
for anyone offence, he says to the culprit, “Thou shalt never 
more return to virtue; take thy place henceforth amongst 
the children of crime!” and yet this is proclaimed by the 
sentence of almost every judge in almost every land, and 
will be, so long as laws are directed only to punish, and not 
to reform. But there is also such a thing as education in 
vice, as well as encouragement to it, and the great school has 
always been—where? Not the gaming-house, the tavern, 
the brothel, the den of thieves. No,readers, no: the prison! 
There is the finishing school, where, under the most e:^rt 
masters in every kjnd of iniquity, young and ignorant offen¬ 
ders are trained up to supply worthily the vast sodety oi 
rogues and vagabonds throughout Europe. Oh I had the 
great philanthropist, when he devoted his ufe to improve the 
corporeal treatment of prisoners, to purify the air they 
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breathed, and to diminish the diseases that daily carried 
them down to the grave—«oh! had he directed his attention 
to change their moral treatment, to purify tlie atmosphere of 
vice which -spreads around them, and to diminish the fatal 
diseases of the heart and mind that carry the spirit down to 
hell itself, he had done even a better work than the noble 
one he so nobly performed. • 

It was into one of the raest abominable of these schools 
that Jean Marais was about to be transferred from the prison 
of Arras. The journey was long and terrible, and the com¬ 
panion to whom he was chained was one of the worst of 
those de]>ravcd criminals who go on in a course of habitual 
crime without ever stepping beyond a certain limit, so that 
vice and punishment succeed, like the alternations of a fever, 
through the whole extent of a life which is often jirotracted 
to an extraordinary length. Hardened, desperate, and ab¬ 
horring all who were in any degree better than himself, his 
comrade of the chain proved for a certain time as unpleasant 
a companion as Jean Marais could have met with. He 
seemed to have made up his mind, as soon as he discovered 
tliat his neighbour was not what he called ajfnmrhi, or free 
of the trade, to torment him to the utmost of his poAver; but 
Jean, aa-Iao knew himself to be in no condition to resist, 
diowed such an indomitable good hnmonr, tliat he even AA'on 
upon the villain who travelled by his side; and, having ac- 
(piired in the prison at Clermont a few words of the anjot, 
or jargon, of the fraternity, his companion applied himself to 
perfect him in the language which he himself spoke. Jean 
proA'cd an apt scholar; and, as he was not at all unAvilling to 
aeqAiire any knoAvledgc which might he useful at an after 
period, he showed so much zeal that his instructor imagined 
he Airas inclined to become as great a rogue as himself. 

“Ah I” he exclaimed, with pride and satisfaction, at the 
end of the fifth day, “ you will soon bo able jasphur rjrirucJte 
as Avcll as any of us, and you will find it very useful, (,‘spe- 
cially if you AA'ant to take the air, which of course you Avill try 
for as soon as you can." 

“ If you mean make my escape," replied Jean Marais, 
“that 1 certnirdy Avill.- Had I thought I should he condemned, 
I would have done so long before, for I have got out of a 
worse prison than Les Baudets.” 

“ Oh, oh!” cried his companion, “then you have been i» 
the garuehe before! But if you want to knoAV how to dararer.. 
you and I can soon get it up between us; for I dare say I 
shall be yom/arandel at the tune, and I can always find a 
way to play upon the vioUn.” 

This latter expression somewhat puzzled our friend Jean 
Marais, mid his countenance plainly indicated his doubt that 
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his companion’s playing upon the yjolin could have any effect 
upon his escape. 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” cried the other; “ I mean I shall be your 
bedfellow at the bagne, and we will find a means of filing 
our irons.” 

In such instructive conversation the fourteen or fifteen 
convicts passed theirtime in the wagons that drew them to¬ 
wards Bicetre, relieving the more serious considerations of 
making their escape, knocking the archers on the head, and 
other such interesting speculations, by telling stories of their 
lives and boasting of the offences they had committed. There 
are certainly two sides to the world, and on one—^the side 
which Jean Marais now saw—all things are reversed. In¬ 
stead of boasting of high deeds or making a pretence of 
virtuous conduct, these men seemed to place the point of 
honour at the other extreme of the moral line, and not only 
to detail with pride and satisfaction the crimes they had com¬ 
mitted, but, as there is always a variety in vice, to fabricate 
iniquities they had probably never had the opportunity of 
plunging into, and adorning the history of their lives with a 
multitude of fictitious ofiences. 

Poor Jean Marais did not become the more pleased with 
his society the more he saw of it; and if no other motive had 
induced him to determine upon making his escape, in case of 
his pardon not arriving very soon, the desire of delivering 
himself from such company would have made him take that 
resolution. 

The convoy of prisoners stopped at Compi&gne; and in 
talking over his situation with his companion, he expressed 
an eager desire to communicate the fact of his imprisonment 
to some persons who he thought might help him. 

“ Oh!” said the other, “ if you’ve got a kind wheel to give 
me, I will soon make it run, and will find a flyer and some 
iJiin for you to embroider.”* 

Jean Marais was by this time sufficiently master of the 
language to understand that he meant to say, if he had a 
crown-piece he would soon procure him a pen, and paper to 
write Upon; and the consequence was the production of a 
letter, or bahillard, as the convict called it, which was de- 
qjatched through one of their acquaintances in the town of 
Coinpiegne to Francis de Langy, at the Chateau of St. 
Medard. Poor Jean Marais, however, was destined yet to 
play his part in a great number of scenes before he obtained 
Li.s liberty, and the first Mt of the drama was Bicetre. 
Avoiding the town of Paris, the gang of convicts, with the 

**'Si Tous ftvex une roue de derrldre, jo la toal ooudr, «t tous aurez uno 
VolUgeante ct de la miuoe pour brodw.** 
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archers accompanying it, passed ou till they reached those 
famous heights between Villejuif and Gent%, which have 
seen, perhaps, more vaned kinds of sorrow and despair than 
any other spot upon the globe, be it where it may. This is 
no rash expression of the romance-writer, no extravagant 
exaggeration of the truth, although there have been prisons 
full of horror and crime which at first sight one might sup¬ 
pose no less dark and horrible than Bicetre. But a few 
words upon the history of that place will show that we speak 
by the card. 

Bicfitre was once a splendid chateau, built in 1204, by 
John, Bishop of Winchester; and it continued the scene of 
much revelry, vice, treason, and lolly, for two centuries. 
Some time after that, however, its destination was changed, 
and it was appropriated to a threefold purpose, every one of 
its uses tending to render it but the abode of misery. It 
became a poor-lionse, an hospital for lunatics, and a prison. 
Destitution, madness, and crime were now for some centuries 
its tenants; and thus, could the history of BicStre and its 
inhabitants be displayed to the eyes of man, we say fearlessly 
that no spot upon the face of the earth would present such a 
record of agony as that. 

It was to this dark abode that in a glowing day of the^arly 
spring Jean Marais was drawn, and passing through some 
iron gates and a court, which was thronged with destitute 
poor wlio there received a miserable subsistence, the wagons 
entered a second court, on the other side of which was the 
prison. At the gate the horses stopped, lie archers drew 
up on either hand, and the comicts were marched one by 
one into a small bureau, where their names were put dovra 
in a register. They were then ordered to proceed, and, 
strictly guarded as they went, were led on into another large 
square court, where Jean Marais paused and gazed around 
him with a sickening heart and a feeling of horror and dismay. 
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“ Heee is a letter, sir, brought by the king’s courier,” said 
tile old butler, just as Francis de Eangy was getting into the 
calefhc to proceed to Paris, in the hope of obtaining a pardon 
for Jean Marais; although, to speak the truth, that hope was 
faint, for the difficulties which had been made even to re¬ 
ceiving any application on behalf of the Count d’Artonne 
were very discouraging. 

Francis dc Langy instantly perceived that the addre.ss was 
in the hand of the Viscount de St. Medard; and, breaking 
open the seal, he found a few lines to himself, informing him 
of his kind friend’s safe arrival at the Isle of France, and 
another letter enclosed for the Abbe Arnoux. Leaving 
Francis to pursue his journey to Paris vve^must beg to look 
over the abbd’s shoulder while he roads the contents of 
Monsieur de St. Medard’s letter, which he did, be it re¬ 
marked, with evident interest and satisfaction. 

My dbar Anus Cthcvincount wrote),—Hero I am onco more in luntls which 
i have not eoen for many years, and amidst scenes whicli, thooRlt tiicy were 
onco perfectly familiar to ray eye, now burst upon me with all the freshness of 
novelty. The hi.\ur!ant vegetation of Mouthern elirnates is certainly one of the 
most striking things in the world; the quantity and vnrloty of the fruits, the 
enormnns size of the leaves, the rapidity of the tfrowih of plants, all fill me with 
aatoiilshmcnt, especially when I consider the burning suns under which such 
firesh and magnificent foliage Is produci*d. I have boon on shore some four or 
five days, and the vcwsel will probably remain here at l«’ast a we. k longer. X 
sliall make full use of my time in r<»eotrsid‘iring all my impres’stonsof fne ubjocta 
presented by this climate; for at Tondlclicrry I shall have more to do with man 
4ind man's works than with those of Nature, or (lod, if you wdl. I have dona 
my best, then, to clear my mind of all previous views, and I have asScod myself 
wlmt signs of the hand of God 1 perceive iii the thing.s around ino. That is the 
course you would have me pursue, I think; and I ciomot help acknowledging 
tirnt it does seern as if. in all this arrjjy of vegetable m ignificence, l>y whatever 
immediate agents it may be brought into existence, there were an end o.m\ 
object worthy of .a high and Intelligent Being. It is true th.it we can perceive 
a certain iiydraulic process by which these vast and spreading leaves, lhe?c 
enormous stems, these rich and juicy fruits, arc raised up from the soil in a 
wonderfully short space of time, and that we can account for the whole, in 
short, upon mechanical principles; but still there remains tlio extraordinary 
and beautiful fact, that those mechanical principles arc so nicely adjusted and 
applied as to produce such trees, such fruits, such leaves, in the very spot whore 
a burning sun renders them most grateful, most necessary to the sentient beings 
placed in this part of the globo. I say it is an extraordinary fact, my dear 
abbb; and although I will not admit that it absolutely proves the existence of a 
Clod «Uil It ia a step gainid. towards your theory, which 1 wilUngly admit. It 
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rrqnlre my mtnd, ho wcvor, to be satisfied of tlto universality of such indica¬ 
tions ol' before belief will go farther will) tne than to conclude tiiat the 
conibinationn ure accidental. Somctlincs 1 am inclined to think we find them 
very convoiiic’iit, Rometimos very inconvenient. 

lfow(;!V(T, I suspend my opinion, and in the mean time I cannot help ex¬ 
pressing my admiration of wliat I behold. I was sitting in a garden yesterday, 
actually watching tlie progress of vegetation: I say watching it, for here on© 
can absolutely perceive the details of tbo process. The leaves grow beneath 
niy eyes; and (ho sap, rising through its thousands of channels, casts out 
millions of other tubus as it goes on, in endless variety, yet with infinite cxact- 
nc.'is. It is really worth while coming to the Isle of France to watdi the 
operations of the v<-getablu world on a scale sufiicicntly largo for the human 
eye to mark all tliat takes idace witli accuracy. 

“ All?” said the abbe, as he came to a breab ia the vis¬ 
count’s letter: “all ? AVho ever yet detected the thousandth 
part of what takes place even in that with which he is best 
acquainted? But IcUus see farther: here is more written 
at a latter date.” 

You will not thinU it stvango (continued the viscount, in a part of his letter 
biiaving ^\i■Xc the d^y follywiug tliat on wblch he had previoui-ly written)—you 
wUl not tliiiik it strango, my dear Arnoux, or cUildish, that 1 should write to 
yen of a goat and hri* kid; but those animals aro abundant here, and 1 have 
been w.Ht'hlncr two <.f them in the yard of the governor's house. It is a straugo 
and a Ixtivutlful sight to see the t<>nderncss and the patience of the mother, the 
sports and Die rejoicing of the little one in Uio glories of its new oxistenco. 
lJul wii.it intiTcstcd mu more than all was, the strange contrivance of Mature 
to glvo to (hu young one food of the kind best caioulated for iU tender state. 
That the v«.ry fact of liur producing a young offspring like heraulf should give 
her tlie moans of supporting it wnth nourislimei.t of a peculiar sort, i:>orfoctly 
adapted to it in all respects, is certainly startling in itself; and 1 say witli yon, 
that if these things aro brought about by chance, it is a very strange one; and 
I do, 1 own, find it ditiicult to admit that even general laws, us some people have 
called them, or, what U more philosophical, itihoront properties in thu existing 
uuivcTfio, ^liouM produce such nicely-adjusted results tliruujihout such infinito 
varb tics of b.ing, without what is called design. It was not the poor goat alone 
that led me to this, but I got pn/zled and confused; I found my former con¬ 
clusions unsatisfactory, andinsumeiciit to account for all ttiat 1 saw; and I 
went aw.a.y to the school of anatomy, where the chief professor is an old ac- 
quahitanco of mine, a philosopher—tliat is to say, according to the conunen 
acceptation: I mean, a doubier of things that other men believe. He was very 
glad to see inc again, and after the first salutations 1 m^ked him to show me 
what his pupils wore about. Unfortunately, there was no dissecting going on, 
but he let me sec some very beautiful models in wax of the eye, the touguv, tlic 
car. I was astouislu'd. Sv hat beautiful contrivances! what wonderful devices 
to give us all the senses that wc possess! lie explained every part as ho went 
on; he told mo, tiiia is for this purpose, which he mentioned—rthat for another. 
The object of (Ids is to produce such and such cfiTects—tho design of that is to 
arrive at sucli motions and at such sensations. ** l.ook at the formation of the 
ribs !*’he said, when ho saw me somewhat surprised: “it seems very simple, 
and merely produces a sort of box to contain the lungs, the heart, and the 
superior.vinccra; but, in fact, it is a very curious and complicated contrivance, 
fitted with hinges and pliable cartilages, ropes and pulleys, for the purpose of 
expanding and contracting tho space within, in the act of respiration; and, 
what is perhaps more wonderful than all, on the inferior Bicl,Q of each of theso 
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ribs if ft niody^ftrmed groove, which gives sheker to falood-vossfls ftnd iwrvM^ 
•nd protects than ftom fdl Injury.’* 

**Design! purpose! object! contriveneer* I cjtclalmed; **then who U the 
fabricator of idl this wonderful znaciiinevy ?" “ Ob, Nature,” he answered ; 

“ she acts by certain laws aad fixed principles.*' “ Laws!" I cried; “ what! 
without a lawgiver? Design, without a contriver? A great object arrived at by 
the most complicated means, without an intelligence to devise those means? 
Oh, no, no!” I returned, Amoux, to any own chamber, with my whole 
thoughts in eonfusiem; 1 caught a fidnt glimmering of a magulftoent and 
beautiful schema in which it seemed that InnumoraUe varieties of creatures, j 
possessing tirnt a^ve and sensible existenoe which we call life, were formed by 
^e will of a high and beneficent InteUigcnce, surrounded by objects calculated 
to give them happiness, protection, and suppmt, and endowed with faculties 
infinitely graduated in extent for dlifOTent classes and sorts of enjoyments, from 
the insect on the edge of a flower to the philosopher contemplating the heavens; 
and in the midst of this scheme 1 pictured to nayself Hie great Intelligence that 
planned and executed it, looking at its vast perfecUon, and pronouncing that 
“it was very good.” But then like a clap of thunder came upon me the 
thought cd* death, dcstrucUon, and decay, passions, crime, violence, and 
wrong; the beings that were made for joy and satisfaction rending und de> 
vouring one another, and all that wonderful creation blighted, blasteil, and 
destroyed. Everything again fell into confusion; to iny eyes tlie darkness 
seemed doubly dark; and 1 ask you, Arnoux, you who havo guided n>e thus 
far, what Is it that has done tills ? If a God made the beautiful world iu all its 
perfections, what is it that has disfigured it? 

“Sin! sin! sin!” cried the ahbd, dropping the letter; “it 
is sin, myson!” and, casting himself on his knees before a 
crucifix, he prayed. 


CHAPTEK XLn. 

As diseases and plagues affecting the bod}^ are generally dif« 
fused over the wliole world at certain periods, each country 
suffering in its degree nearly at the same time, so moral jics- 
tilcnces and social maladies are equally epidemic, and we 
find at 'particular epochs almost all countries undergoing 
these inflictions alike. Indeed, a curious historical table 
might be drarvn up, showing in parallel the vices and follies 
of each different period, with their modifications in various 
countries; the military madness of one time, the lawless fury 
of another; the bloody fever of civil wars appearing in its 
season over the whole world; the licentious scabies spread¬ 
ing abroad immediately after; the spasms of fanaticism; the 
atony of infidelity; the St. Vitus’s dance of levity, and the 
delirium tremens of revolution, followng each other and af¬ 
fecting the whole ftame of society. 

One of tiie great evils of the past age whereof we write 
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—and no civiliaed country ■was exempt from it—was the 
long and tedious delay to which almost all matters of busi¬ 
ness were subject, and more especially in the courts oi" law. 
It was the same in France as it was in England in all ci'ril 
processes between individuals; and a curious difl'erence ap¬ 
peared between the conduct of those civil processes and the 
trial of criminal otfenees. The latter were generally very 
rapidly concluded, except where the power of an arbitrary 
monarch interfered; the former were drawn out to months, 
years, lustres, sometimes centuries. One fact, however, may 
perhaps explain this difterence. In criminal cases, little was 
to be got by lawyers but blood; in civil causes there was 
property, the revenues of which were transferable and trans¬ 
ferred to the pockets of the gentry of the robe. Tliis seems 
to be the only rational reason why, when two or three days 
is tuUy sufficient to determine to the satislaction of all a 
man’s right to live or die, the title to a field or to a thousand 
pounds can seldom lie settled till the held is sold and the 
tliousand pounds spent. 

Slowly and tardily proceeded the cause of the claimants to 
the name of De Langy; and when Francis arrived in Paris, 
about seven months after the new heir had started up, he 
found that scarcely anything but forms had been gone 
through. The notary, the avoue, the advocate, assured him, 
however, that in two or three days more the cause would 
have a preliminary hearing before the courts ;• and part of his 
time each afternoon was spent in tlic halls of the parliament, 
the morning being given up to efforts for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining the pardon of Jean Marais. He first applied to the 
Marquis de Langy, -w'ho promised to interest himself in the 
matter, and kept his word; but he also attempted to engage 
many of tho.se whom he had known and associated with m 
the happy, peaceful days of early youth, which now seemed 
to have fled for ever, long before early youth itself vi'as gone. 
But here he was taught one of those sad and bitter lessons 
which every man has soonei^or later to learn in life, unless 
his position be a high and commanding one, W'hich renders 
others subservient to it, and eagerly disposed to obey the be¬ 
hests of him who possesses it. When he spoke to the old 
in behalf of his servant, they listened and shrugged their 
shoulders, evidently showing they considered the application 
as a trouble and an annoyance. When he spoke to the 
young, they either treated it lightly and passed it by with a 
jest, or else assured him they were already engaged in plead¬ 
ing the cause of some one else 'W'ith the minister or the king, 
or that they had no interest whatsoever, or that it was im¬ 
possible to obtain such a favour. In fact, he met with diffi¬ 
culties, delay, insincerity, falsehood, indifference; but no 
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friendship, no zeal. And such is the world. Try it, reader, 
and you will find it so. 

Day after day he returned home from courts of law and 
from polished circles, with that coldness of heart which the 
young and inexperienced feel on their first encounter with 
the hard realities of a selfish and corrupt society. 

It was now, as the reader, if he have computed exactly, 
will know, the early spring of the year, before the sun has 
made any great progress, ere the days have Icngdicned or 
become warm. Francis had passed the evening in the place 
so happily and poetically named the Salle de Pats IWdus, or 
Hall of Lost Steps, where the litigants in causes tried before 
the parliament were accustomed to waste the weary hours of 
expectation ere their suits came on for hearing. He bad 
found some little matter for interest in watching various per¬ 
sons as they paced up and down from one end of that long 
stone-paved chamber to the other; and many was the dark, 
many the sorrowful history which he thought he could trace 
upon those sad and careworn countenances. 

Now went by a man advanced in life, with a pale face and 
shrunken features, and a haggard eye bent sightle.ss upon 
the ground, while the threadbare coat, the ill-washed collar 
and ruflies, the black-hilted sword worn white at the edges 
<of the sheath, spoke that sternest kind of poverty which 
fastens on the well-born and the well-bred, and sucks the 
heart’s blood wth the mouth of a vampire. Speechless, silent, 
mournful, he walked along, the ever-bittcr presence of his 
own despair shutting out from his sight all other objects. 

Then came a more angry kind of grief, one roused into 
r.ige by loss, and disappointment, and delay. With an irre¬ 
gular step, an eye generally cast down, but raised at the 
sound of every oj)oning door, hands clenched and twitching 
in convulsive eagerness, and lips muttering the reproach and 
curse, he took the accustomed walk of the long-expectant 
suitor. Then came the widowed mother and her stripling 
son, looking in vain for their dtnkd inheritance, with meek, 
sad countenances, and often tearful eyes; she in gloomy com¬ 
munion with her own painful thoughts, he grieving for him¬ 
self and her, but striving to wui her from her dam reveries 
by idle prattle, which only rendered them more bitter and 
more deep. Ever and anon, however, would pass by the 
fluttering advocate, with his conceited air of conscious im¬ 
portance; or the successful litigant, smiling and chattering, 
and taking snuff from his gold box; or the smooth avoud, 
mocking tlie victims of the law with soft soothings and in¬ 
sincere consolations; or the grim notary and grefiier, the 
executioners of many a hard decree. It was a sad, an hum¬ 
bling, a despairing scene; and as the day drew towards a 
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close, the dropping sound of rain fast falling from the far- 
projecting eayes was heard between the intervals of steps, 
while the light grew dim and grey under the heavy clouds 
that covered the skies, rendering the aspect of the whole 
more melancholy. 

“ Is there any chance of its coming on to-day?” said Francis 
de Langy to his advocate, as he looked out for a minute. 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” replied the man; “ you must stay for an¬ 
other hour. I will send to you whenever it is called.” 

lie knew at the very moment that there was not the 
slightest chance of the cause being heard for a mouth. What 
made him, then, thus play upon a client’s feelings? Was it 
that the mind of man, when long accustomed to witness and 
to deal with agony, anxiety, and care, learns to take a cruel 
pleasure in protracting the pangs of expectation, exciting an¬ 
ticipations that are to be disappointed, hopes that are to be 
broken? No: he did it mechanically; it was part of the 
jargon of his craft: the latent motive, perhaps, being to make 
the client think that something was doing, that men were 
busy with his cause, that they were giving him his money’s 
worth of time and attention; but even this he did not ac¬ 
knowledge to himself, and very likely would have made 
the same answer to one who asked him, What is it o’clock? 
There is a great difference between the two sorts of cruelty, 
the indifl'crence to another’s pain and the fondness for in¬ 
flicting it; and the latter, thank heaven, is very much less 
common than the former. 

On receiving this reply, Francis de Langy left the hall for 
a moment, and told the servant to take his horses liome; for 
it was now one of those still, cpiiet falls of rain which pro¬ 
mise to continue long, and he did not wish to keej) either 
man or beast out under siach a sky. lie then returned and 
passed the weary time till the court rose, when he, in com¬ 
mon with the rest, quitted that haU of disappointment. When 
he came out upon the steps the rain was still pouring on; 
and of the throng that issued forth along with him, some 
paused for a few minutes and looked about before they quitted 
the shelter even of that inhospitable roof; some went reck¬ 
lessly on, so occupied with their own feelings that they seemed 
scarcely conscious of the inclemency of tlie wxather. Francis 
dc Langy wrapped his roquclaure about him, dre^y the hilt 
of his sword up underneath it, and took his way onward to¬ 
wards the Hotel de Langj'. The streets were nearly deserted 
by all but one or two men, who, with large flaming torches 
in their hands, were running quickly about to light the dim 
and lack-lustre lanterns which were then common in the 
streets of Paris, and which, ere long, furnished to the most 
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ffepooious people >0 the world gibbets for the amrdw of the 
noblest and best amongst them. 

It was now nearly dark, and through the tall, narrow 
streets of the city, by the faint, smoky glare of those lanterns, 
Francis de Langy took his way onward, with a feeling of 
sickening disgust, towards the great capital of which he was 
a denizen, which he had sometimes experienced before, but 
never so strongly as at that moment. He had not gone a 
hundred yards before he heard a step behind him: it was 
coming somewhat quick, and he turned to see whose it was. 
A man was following, dressed in the ordinary? garb of the 
lower class of the day; but, as there was nothmg extraordi¬ 
nary in his appearance, except that lie was a tall, powerful 
personage below the middle age, Francis de Langy pursued 
his course, taking ho notice. The stranger, however, some¬ 
what slackened his pace till they had passed through one or 
two streets, when suddenly liis step became very much 
quicker, and coming up he said in a low tone, “ 1 want to 
speak with you, sir.” 

The young gentleman turned and looked in his face, reply¬ 
ing, “Well, I am ready to hear what you have to say.” 

“I cannot do it here, sir,” answered the man; “if you 
will come with me to the house where I lodge, I will tell you 
what I want, and it is a matter of some importance.” 

“I am afraid,” rejoined Francis de Langy, “you must tell 
it to me here or not at all. • I am not a stranger in this city, 
sir, as perhaps you suppose, and am well aware that it is not 
expedient to follow people whom I do not know to their lod¬ 
gings whenever they choose to ask me.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” replied the stranger; “but I 
will soon give you reasons which w'ill induce you to come 
with me without hesitation, for I know you well though you 
are not acquainted with me; and I am not ignorant that you 
are much less a stranger in Paris than 1 am.” 

“Indeed!” said Fi*ncis de Langy; “pray, whom do you 
fuppose I am?" 

“ The Count de Langy,” replied the man, “ related to the 
Viscount de St. Medard, and not long ago you were staying 
in Auvergne, at the house of the unfortunate Count d’Ar- 
tonne. Now, sir, I give you my word that what I have to 
say is of importance: will you come with me?" 

Francis dg., Langy paused for a moment or two, and then 
replied, “ Very well; go on—I will follow you." 

It was not altogether, indeed, the mere fact of knowing his 
person which induced PVancis de Langy to trust the stranger, 
for he was well aware that such information could be easilv 
obtained; but there is a weakness in human nature which 
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requires much experience of the world and its various forms 
of roguery to remove, and' which, indeed, when it is gone, 
leaves a void behind that we know not well how to fill up. 
We judge by face and manner long after we Have learned to 
doubt mere words; and when We have acquired suspicion of 
all three, we "find that we as often deceive ourselves as we 
were before deceived by others. Francis de Langy, though 
so young, had lately been taught not to trust with that wide 
confidence which is only the gift of inexperience; but the 
face of the man was frank and honest in expression, his 
manner earnest and sincere, and the youth had still a suffi> 
cient portion of happy credulity to rely upon them, coupled 
with the knowledge of his name and station which the 
stranger displayed. 

Following, then, at a quick pace as the other strode on 
before him, the young gentleman suffered himself to be led 
through some of the poorer parts of PaS-is, behind the Quar- 
tier dc rilniversite, till at length his companion stopped at 
the door of a little auberge where several market carts were 
standing, showing that it was a house of call used by the 
country people who supply the French capital witli the in¬ 
finite variety of productions required for its daily consump¬ 
tion. The sight at once removed all idea of danger, and he 
made no difficulty when the stranger, pausing for a moment 
at the door, asked him to follow him into the house. A 
candle was procured, and up the narrow passage and creaking 
steps they went to a small chamber on the first floor, where 
his guide gave Francis de Langy the only unencumbered 
chair, and then, setting down the light upon a little table, 
seated himself upon the foot of the bed. 

“ Ivow,” said the young gentleman, gazing in bis com¬ 
panion’s face, and trying to fender more distinct, by an effort 
of memory, features which he fancied he recollected faintly 
—“ now tell me what you want’; but first tell me, have not 
1 seen jmu before?" i> 

“ If so, it must have been accidentally,” replied' the man; 
“perhaps in casually passing in the streets or osi the road. 
But what I have to say is simply this—do you not know 
where the Count d’Artonne is now to be found?” 

“ No, I do not,” answered Francis de Langy. “ You ask 
me a question which, as you are well aware, if I answered it 
in the affirmative, might bring me into danger. However, I 
can safely and truly say, I do not." 

“ That is imfortunate,” said the stranger, in a tone of dis¬ 
appointment; “that is unfortunate: but perhaps you doubt 
me. If so, I can give you proofs tliat I am better acquainted 
with the affairs of the count than you imagine.” 

“ Then why apply to me?" demanded Francis de Langy, 
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“ I can only repeat that I do not know where he is, thougii 
I am certain that he is not in Frsihce.” 

“ Can you transmit him a letter or a message?” asked the 
stranger, fixing his eyes upon the young gentleman earnestly. 

“ Not at present,” replied Francis: “ I cannot speak as to 
the future.” 

“Who can?” exclaimed the other; “but have you hope, 
expectation, probability, of being able to do so? The future 
is God's will, but we generally lay schemes for using it, as if 
it were our own.” 

“ First give me some notion of who is the person that asks 
all these questions,” replied Francis de Langy, for the other 
had spoken in somewhat of an impatient tone. “ You re¬ 
quire information on points, my friend, that, even when one 
has intelligence to afford, one docs not discuss with absolute 
strangers.” 

“ Who I am has rtbthing to do with the matter,” rejoined 
the stranger; “ but I trill riiow you in a moment that 1 know 
all about the Count d’Artonne, and have been in his confi¬ 
dence even since his arrest. Do you know a person of the 
name ofLatrobe?” 

“ Yes,” answered Francis de Langy, “ but that gives me 
no assurance; for I have heard that the police have arrested 
a man who was formerly my serv.ant, lor having forged a 
passport in that name to cover the escape of the Count d’Ar- 
tonne. You might, therefore, very well be an agent of 
police, and in possession of that fact.” 

The man laughed as Francis spoke of an agent of police. 
“ You arc very cautious,” he said, “ for one so young. But 
I will come nearer to the point. Do yon recollect meeting 
Monsieur Latrobe at an inn on the road between Kioni and 
Paris, and arranging with him various signs and modes of 
communication?” 

“ I do,” replied Francis dc Langy, now convinced that the 
stranger must indeed have held sfmo late communication 
with the count himself. “ Speak! what is it you want? I 
see I can trust you.” 

“ I want,” answered the man, “ to communicate to the 
Count d’Artonne some intelligence which it is most necessary 
for him to receive. Can you convey it to him?” 

“ I do not know,” answered Francis dc Langy: “at present 
I certainly have not the means; but I doubt not that at some 
future period—and that, most likely, ere long—he'will give 
notice either to myself or Madame d’Artonne of where he is 
to be found.” 

“ We must take our chance of it, then,” said the man ; 
“ but recollect that it is very needful he should as speedily 
as possible have the letter which I have here written; for if 
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he do not return for his trial within six months, it will bo too 
late for him to save either his estates or his name.” 

“ Then the purport of this letter,” asked Francis do Langj’, 
putting his finger upon that which the man held in his hand, 
“is to induce the count to return and abide his trial?” 

“Assuring him,” replied the stranger, “that should he do 
so he will not be condemned.” 

“ If I am to convey it to him,” said the young gentleman, 
after a moment’s thought, “ 1 must have some means of in¬ 
forming liim who the person is from whom I received it. I 
cannot take any part in inducing him to return, unless 1 can 
give him, at the same time, the means of judging whether 
such a course is likely to be dangerous or not. Have you 
explained yourself to him fully in the letter?” 

“ No,” answered the stranger: “ every packet, as you well 
know, is liable to be opened at the post-office; and of course 
I have not ventured to tell him anything, but have merely 
given h'im advice to return, and the assurance that he will 
not he condemned.” 

“ Tiien the letter must rest upon the credit of him who 
sends it,” said Francis de Laugy. “And once more Ire- 
peat, before I undertake to forward it, you must give me 
some intimation of who and what you are. I must be able 
to tell him, in short, from whom I have received it.” 

“You may inform him,” said the man, “you have re¬ 
ceived it from the person who accompanied him for four days 
and four nights on his journey away from Auvergne. That 
will be sufficient for him. Let him know, also, .that I wiU 
meet him wherever he jdcases when he returns, and give him 
the needful information by word of mouth.” 

“ Hut how can he learn where to find you?” asked Francis 
de Langy. 

“ Tiierc may be a difficulty there, indeed,” said tlie strangqf, 
“ for 1 too am a wanderer, and in peril every hour. But I 
w'ill tell you: I will call to inquire for you at Hotel dc 
Langy, at dusk, on the first of next month.” 

“ 1 shall not be there,” replied Francis. “ At tlie Chateau 
of St. Medard you will find me almost at any time, but that 
is some leagues distant, near Senlis.” 

“ 1 will come,” answered the man; “it matters not to me 
liow far distant it is.” 

Some further conversation ensued, which it is needless to 
detail; aad at length Francis de Langy parted from his mys¬ 
terious companion, with a conviction that he was sincere in 
his wish to serve the Count d’Artonne, although, at the 
beginning of their conversation, he had entertained very 
strong suspicions that he was neither more nor less than a 
disguised s^ent of police. 
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CHAPTER XLm. 

On the day that Francis de Langy left the Chateau of St, 
Medard for the capital, and at about the same hour, a carriage 
rolled forth from the gates of Paris, the form and appearance 
of which indicated that its owner was a man of importance, 
if not of distinction; for there is a great deal of difference 
between these two terms. In the times we speak of, paint¬ 
ing, gilding, ornamenting, in many ways afforded to the 
coach-builder the opportunity of marking the gradations in 
rank between those who were to tenant his rolling habita¬ 
tions, far better and more easily than the coach-maker of the 
present day can accomplish, when painting, gilding, and 
carving are utterly abolished, and the only distinction is 
in the taste and grace with which the whole fabric is put 
together. 

The carriage we speak of was a tall, flat-sided machine, 
something like a thagnified sedan-chair, supported by high 
springs, and having underneath it a double crane-necked 
perch. It was painted of a bright yellow in the panels, and 
black or dark green with a line of gilding round the top; 
while a number of bosses and other ornaments, likewise gilt, 
appeared in various parts of the vehicle. A ivreath of 
flowers, designed by the hand of an artist who should have 
had nobler work to do, waved in the utmost perfection of art 
round each of the sides; and, although the whole had a staid 
and sober appearance whop compared with many a veliicle 
of much inferior value which it passed, yet the eyes of the 
tasteful and discriminating could at once discern tliiit it came 
from the hands of a superior workman, and must belong to 
some person of high quality or office. 

Leaning back in the carriage was a gentleman, still habited 
in a nicely-cut suit of black, excessively neat in all his ap¬ 
parel, and precise, clean, and unruffled both in dress and 
demeanour. A portfolio of papers lay beside him on the 
seat, and from time to time he took one out, and read it with 
s calm, cold air, as if nothing on earth ever moved him from 
his ordinary insensibility. » 

About half-way to Senlis, after the road had been for some 
time almost utterly solitary, the sound of wheels C$tpgfat his 
attention; tmd be bad just time to raise himself gently and 
slowly, and give a glance out of the window, whep another 
carriage, proceeding towards Paris, passed raiHdljt.along the 
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road. A faint smile of satisioction, which fled as soon as 4 
appeared, crossed the gentleman’s countenance as he caught 
a momentary glance of the face of Francis de Langy. He 
drew back instantly, however, into the corner of his own 
vehicle, and remained there talking to himself, his head bent 
a little forward and his eyes fixed upon one of the tassels of 
the window, evidently giving himself up to a reverie, from 
which he did not awake till the carriage approached gcnlis, 
when he stopped the postilion, telling him to take the left- 
hand road, which would lead direct to the Chateau of St. 
Medard. He was much too great a man for any reply to be 
made, and the postilion obeyed at once, although he would 
fain have said that the road bv Scnlis was twice as good, that 
to the left being stony, samly, and seldom travelled. To 
he.ar, however, was to obey; but it took many minutes to 
accomplish a journey which might have been performed in 
half the time. It did not want above two hours or two hours 
and a half, at the most, of nightfall, when the stranger 
reached the chateau; and on descending from his carriage to 
the door of the house, he asked deliberately for Monsieur 1« 
Comte de Lang)', although he had passed him ou the road 
and looked him in the face not very long before. 

From this the unlearned reader might sui)pose that the 
visiter was a perfect stranger to our friend; but in that con¬ 
clusion he would be altogether mistaken, as he will perceive 
when he is told that this calm, cool, and deliberate personage 

was no other than Monsieur de L-, whom he has fonneny 

seen as intendant at Riom and Clermont. He next inquired 
for the Com tesse d’Artonne, on being informed that the young 
master of the chateau was absent; but Fortune, who, as the 
reader must hare perceived if he have lived long in the 
world, is rather fond of cold and calculating rogues than 
otherwise, favoured the intendant’s views and purposes at 
that moment most especially, by bringing across the open 
part of the park, which was visible from the spot at which he 
stood, the fair form of Julie d’Artonne, walking slowly along 
with a sad .and thoughtful air, and her eyes bent upon the 
ground. 

“Stay!" he added, ere the servant could reply. “I see 
Mademoiselle d’Artonne there; I will go and speak to her, 
and will return to have the honour of waiting upon Madame 
d’Artonne in a few minutes.” Thus saying, with a step wliich 
was so easy that it seemed absolutely slow, though in fact it 
was very quick, he followed Julie as she proceeded up one 
of the great WEdks of the park, and in about three minutes 
was by her side. 

Julie d’Artonne turned as soon as she heard a footfall, and 
beheld Monsieur de L-with surprise, but with no great 
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satisfaction. As be made a movement to take her hand^ 
however, she felt that she could not refuse to give it, on 
which he immediately bent, and raised it with an air of 
mingled respect and gallantry to his lips. He then asked 
after her health with an appearance of much interest, and 
after that of Madame d’Artonne, and concluded by saying 
that he was delighted at tlie opportunity of having a few 
minutes’ conversation vrith her concerning her excellent 
father.” 

.Julie bowed her beautiful head in silence. There was a 
decided coldness in her manner which might have daunted 
any one less resolute than the person who walked by her 

side; but Monsieur de L-had the consciousness of pjower, 

and he estimated both his talents and his situation at their 
full value, lie was aware, in short, that he was a man not 
easily to be frustrated, and he consequently proceeded as 
calmly and pleasantly as if Julie had displayed no chillincsa 
or reserve. 

“I dare say. Mademoiselle d’Artonne,” he contimied, 
“that it has seemed strange you have neither heard from 
nor seen me sooner, when I promised you distinctly at our 
last interview to do everything I could to forward what I 
knew must be your wishes.” 

“ From what transpired, sir, regarding the sequestration 
after your departure,” replied Julie, “ my mother and myself 
believed that you must have taken an altered view of the 
case, and therefore the fact of our not seeing j'ou or hearing 
from you did not at all surprise ns.” 

“ It is strange,” replied the intendant, looking doivn with 
an air of thoughtful consideration—“it is very strange how 
persons unacquamted witli the ordinary routine of business 
may he led to look upon the actions of their friends in a light 
completely false. With the matter of the sequestration, my 
dear young lady, I had no more to do than the pen in my 
inkhorn. The papers were brought before me merely os a 
matter of form, and I could no more refuse to sign them or 
make any change in them than I could give a royal W'arrant 
for your father’s immediate pardon. They were amongst 
the last documents presented to me, and i quitted Auvergne 
immediately after they were despatched; hut, if I had re¬ 
mained months or years, I could not have made the least 
alteration therein. I trust that you will believe me, and 
indeed my after-conduct ought to convince you; for since 
tlien I have not failed to use every means that was possible 
for man to employ to induce his majesty to supersede all pro¬ 
ceedings whatsoever against your father. But my efforts as 
yet have been of no avail.—^You doubt me,” he continued, as 
Julie merely replied by bending her head; “ but you do me 
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great wrong, Mademoiselle d’Artonne: you know not the 
deep, the intense interest that I take in your father and 
yourself. Luckily, it so happens," he added, “ that I have 
about me the means of convincing you;” and taking out his 
pocket-book, he opened it and produced an official letter, 
which he handed to Mademoiselle d’Artonne, saying in an 
emphatic and feeling tone, “Look at that, my dear young 
lady, and do justice to one who has perilled his fortimes and 
the favour of the king to serve your family 

Julie took the paper, unfolded it, and read. “Sir,” it 
began, “ we have read your application on behalf of Alphonse 
Comte d’Artonne; and we nave to reply, that we see no 
reason for changing our previously-expressed re-solution, not 
to interfere except under the circumstances which wc before 
mentioned. Signed, Louis;” and, lower down, the name ol 
a minister. 

Julie gave it back with glistening eyes. “ I have indeed, 
sir, done you wrong,” she said; “pray forgive me, and tell 
me what are the circumstances to which the king alludes.” 

The intendant paused, and seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
but then replied, “ 1 am almost unwilling to state, mademoi¬ 
selle, what they are, although upon them depends your 
father’s safety.” 

“Then why—^why should you hesitate to inform me?” 
asked Julie. “I fear there is something very terrible in 
them. But you need not be a&aid; I can bear it whatever 
it may be.” 

“ Oh, my dear young lady,” answered Monsieur do L—, 
“under some circumstances how willingly would I explain! 
But it so happens that I am aware of many things which 
must render what I have to say most painful to you, as tax¬ 
ing your filial piety in a manner much too hard.” 

“ ITiere is nothing too hard, sir, I should think,” replied 
Julie, “lor a daughter to do for a father’s safety. Bray, 
speak!” 

“Well, then, mademoiselle,” said the former intendant, 
“ you must know I have had the opportunity and the happi¬ 
ness of serving his majesty, as he considers, well upon an 
occasion of importance, and he promised me that he would 
grant any favour I asked for any of my near relations. This 
was long ago, and the king doubtless thought that I would 
apply for some of the high posts or offices which from time 
to time become vacant in behalf of my brother, who, as you 
doubtless know, is a distinguished magistrate. I did not do 
so, however, for my brother was content; but as soon as 1 
arrived at Paris from Auvergne, and had humbly thanked 
his majesty fitr the high functions to which he has called me, 
I demanded the grace and pardon of your father as the sole 

V 
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request I liad to make. The 'king started and looked dis¬ 
pleased, saying that when he made the promise which I have 
mentioned he never expected that I would intercede for a 
criminal. I represented that I doubted not—indeed, that I 
, felt sure—your fether was not so criminal as he imagined, 
and that he must have killed the young Marquis de Bausse in 
some chance encounter. But his majesty replied, that he had 
sworn to regard such chance encounters as murders, and had 
pledged himself to act’ accordingly, to the Marquis do Langy, 
at .the time of his eldest son’s death. I was still pressing him 
upon the subject when one of those who were near suggested 
to the king to ask me if the Count d’Artonne was any way 
allied to me. I was obliged to acknowledge he was not, and 
his reply was then very simple, that he had only promised 
to grant me a favour in behalf of one of my relations, and 
thereiore in rejecting my petition he did not violate his word.” 

The iutendant paused, and .Tulic clasped her hands, ex¬ 
claiming, “Then it is hopeless!” 

“Nay, not hopeless. Mademoiselle d’Artonne,” replied 
Monsieur de L——, in a low but earnest voice: “it depends 
upon yourself. You can at once restore your father to his 
country, to his home, to his honours, to his estates. You 
can sweep away the clouds that have come over your house, 
and give it back its sunshine.—Nay, hear me,” he continued: 
“ I know it must be most painful to you-” 

“What is it you mean, sir?” asked Julie; “how can I do 
this?” and as she spoke she raised her head and gazed in his 
face, unconscious of his views. 

“By giving me your hand,” said Monsieur de L-, 

“ you would immediately take away from the king his only 
excuse for rejecting my petition in your father’s behalf. 
Monsieur d’Artonne becomes at once my relation, and he is 
•afe. I know it must be painful to you. I am well atvare 
of all the circumstances. I know them all: that you ha-vc 
been taught to believe yourself engaged to a young gentle¬ 
man I doubt not every way deserving you; that your father’s 
consent has been given; and that you may think, perhaps,” 
he added, watching the changing expression of her counte¬ 
nance, “that you do not love me, and consequently our 
union could not be happy. But, dear lady, you are very 
young; and woman’s heart, formed for all excellence, gene¬ 
rally follows her duty if there be not some very great fault 
in them to whom the care of it is entrusted. Every day we 
see women marrying men for whom they feel no attacdiment, 
and, if they are good and wise men, learning to love them 
most devotedly.” 

“ But, sir,” replied Julie, simply, “ I love another." 

A slight flush passed over the intendant’s cheek and brow. 
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He knew the fact right well, but yet he did not like to hear 
it acknowledged. “True,” h6 said; “but yet you are Teiy 
young, Mademoiselle d’Artonne, and at your age a disappoint¬ 
ment of this kind is soon recovered from, while the deep and 
devoted attention of a man who loves you most sincerely, the 
splendours of a court where you might take a place amongst 
the highest, and the consciousness of having made a noble 
sacrifice for a father’s safety, would soon prove sufficient 
compensation; and you would loam to return the affection of 
one who had done his utmost to serve you and yours, and 
who would devote his life to make you happy.” 

Skilfully and carefully did he apply his words, reading his 
fair companion’s face as a book, and adapting everjUhing he 
said to that which he saw w'ritten there. He marked her 
brow contract slightly when he spoke of her soon forgetting 
her first love; he beheld a faint smile pass over her hp when 
he talked of tlie splendours of a court; but when he men¬ 
tioned the high consolation of having saved her father, he 
saw a deep sadness come over the fair face of Julie d’Artoime, 
and he fancied that he had won the day. He was unde¬ 
ceived in a moment, however; for Julie replied the next 
instant, with a look of grief, but with a firmness which 
showed not the slightest remains of doubt or hesitation in 
her mind, “ It cannot be. Whatever may be my inclination 
to sacrifice anytliing, everything, life itself, for my father, 
there are circumstances that render it impossible.” 

She was much agitated as she spoke, but not with the agi¬ 
tation of a girl called upon in very early life to accept or re¬ 
ject the hand of a man who loves her. All the feelings 
which such a situation naturally produces were with Julie 
d’Artonne swallowed up in the consideration of her father’s 
situation; and therefore, though agitated', as I have said, 
though her lip quivered and her frame shook, yet it was not 
the timid agitation which more or less affects every woman 

in questions of love. Monsieur de L-marked it all, and 

judged rightly of a good deal that he saw; but still there was 
something that he did not account for, with all his knowledge 
of the world, with all his keen perception of the human heart. 
To the man who does not understand high principles, who 
at best calls them convenient prejudices, there is always one 
leaf in the book of knowledge shut; there are motives tliat 
are unkno'wn to liim, there are actions which he cannot com¬ 
prehend. 

“ May I ask what circumstances can be so imperative upon 
a daughter as a father’s safe'y, as a fatlier’s deliverance, 

his restoration to honour?” inquired Monsieur de L-. 

“ Do you olyect to e:wlain to me what are the facts that 
render this impossible. Maderaoiselle d’Artonne?” 
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“ Oh, no!” she replied, “ certainly not, to explain them to 
you generally. You have asked me, sir,” she continued with 
a blush, “ to become your wife; and I thank you most sin¬ 
cerely, both for the good opinion which must have prompted 
you to do me that honour, and for the kindness towards my 
father which I am sure has had the greatest share therein. 
But, sir, before my father himself left France, he united my 
hand to that of another, and by his commands and under W 
directions I have pledged myself by vows which bind me to 
Monsieur de Langy as irrevocably as if married to him.” 

“ But, surely,” said Monsieur de L-, “ if Monsieur de 

Langy—or whatever his name may ultimately prove to be— 
loves you with that high and disinterested attachment which 
you deserve, and which is more commonly found in the young 
than the old, he will set you free from such vows when he 
knows all that is at stake.” 

“ I will never ask him,” answered Julie quickly; “ and I 
don’t think my father would ask him either, if he were to 
return to stand his trial to-morrow.” 

Yrom the countenance of Monsieur -de L- no one 

could have divined the bitter sensations of his heart—the 
anger at the difficulties which opposed themselves to his 
views—the determination, only strengthened by resistance, 
to overcome all obstacles and work out his own ivill—^the 
jealous rage and hatred that he felt towards Francfs de Langy, 
and the resolution to crush and trample upon him if human 
cunning could be found strong enough to effect its object. 
All was calm, thoughtful, and grave externally; and he re¬ 
plied in a cool and deliberate tone, catching at the last words 
which Julie had spoken, “ I take it for granted, of coiu-se, 
Mademoiselle d’Artonne, that your father will eventually re¬ 
turn to stand his trial, otherwise the absolute loss of all his 
estates to himself and family must ensue. It is my own full 
conviction, from all I heard of the evidence while I was at 
Kiom, and I know it was also the conviction of the president, 
Legrand, before whom the cause would have been brought, 
that your father would have been pronounced innocent, or at 
all events acquitted of the capital charge. It may be a com¬ 
fort to him to be made aware of this, if you have any oppor¬ 
tunity of communicating the fact to him; and as circumstances 
prevent you from taking the only means of ensuring his 
safety before his return, it is some satisfaction to know that 
the danger to him is not great, except by his persevering in 
staying away.” 

“ But,” said Julie, “ he would of course be immediately 
‘greeted if he came back, and might be subje^lii to a long and 

nful imprisonment before his trial, yj^’fnow he dfeads 
. U imprisonment very much.” 
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“Oh! there is no fear of that at all,” answered the inten- 
dant with a smile; “ you may assure him from me that there 
is not the slightest chance of his being arrested. Before he 
wenfand after he had fled, it was necessary to take every 
means of securing his person for trial; but when he has 
proved his intention of abiding the decision of a lawful court 
by returning openly, after his escape has been fully effected, 
no one will give any attention to his being in France till he 
surrenders himself at Rioin, Yon may promise him from 
me that such will be the case. And now, my dear young 
lady,” he continued, with a gi-aceful bend of the head, “ let 
me wish you every sort of happiness in your future life. To 
have contributed to that happiness, to have devoted all my 
thoughts to increase it, and in fact to have made your days 
pass like the spring sunshine, producing flowxrs before your 
footsteps wherever you went, would have been to me, had it 
been possible, the greatest earthly delight. Not being pos¬ 
sible, as you say, I may grieve over my own disappointment, 
and but wish that you may be as blest with another as I 
would have endeavoured to make you. I will now go in 
for a moment and pay my respects to the Countess d’Artonne, 
but I will mention nothing to her in regard to the proposal 
I have ventured to make you, lest she should exert her in¬ 
fluence and entreaties with you to make you secure your 
lather’s safety at the expense of your own peace of mind.” 

“Oh, sir,” replied Julie, with tears in her eyes, “I 
feel that you are indeed generous and kind;” but he waved 
his hand gently, as if begging her to say no mere, and, enter¬ 
ing the chateau, paid a short visit to the Countess d’Artonne. 

When seated in his own carriage, however, and proceeding 
towards Senlis, the intendant clenched his hand tight and let 
it fall heavily upon liis knee. 

“Curses upon her obstinate pride!” he cried; “but she 
shall be mine, and the estates of Artonne also, if power 
be worth anything in this world. I fear he is not in Holland, 
or I would &ve him out. But I will punish this youth first. 
1 shall find some means.” 
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When Fru,ncis do Lan'i'y returned from liis interview with 
the stranger, lie found his- fatlicr crossing the vestibule with 
a letter in his hand. 

“ Ah, Francis!” he exclaimed, “this concerns you, I .am 
sorry to say. It is the king’s answer to my last apolication 
in favour of the Count d’Artoniie. Read it: you vrilt sec how 
hopeless the case is.” 

Francis took it and read. To him the contents were new, 
but they would not bo so to the reader, even if v.c were to 
repeat them here; for the letter was word for word the same 

which Monsieur de L-, now one ol the king’s nunisteir., 

had put into the hand of Julie d’Artoime not many days 
before. 

“ Pray, what arc the circumstances,” demanded Francis da 
Langy, “ to which the king alludes, and under wliich he says 
he would interfere in favour of tlie count?” 

“ yiniply,” reiilicd Monsieur de Langy, “ if it can be 
shown, beyond the possitiility of doubt, that the Marquis de 
Bausse was the person to attack Monsieur d’Artonne, and 
that the latter killed him in his own defence.” 

Francis de Langy shook his head, and returned the paper 
to his liithcr without comment. He recollected the two con¬ 
versations which he had had with the count alter hia arrest, 
and he felt convinced that the condition required by the 
king could not be complied with. The conviction was very 
painful to him, for he had still entertained the hojie that the 
monarch would interfere, as had very frequently been the 
case; and retiring early to his chamber, he gave himself up 
to sad thoughts, as to what would be his own destiny and 
that of the family with which it had become so intimately 
linked during tlie last year. But Fortune had not yet ex¬ 
hausted all her malice upon him, and the very next day an¬ 
other blow was to be struck, which terribly aggravated all 
that had gone before. 

lie had spent the morning with the marchioness, but had 
not seen Monsieur de Langy, and was about to return once 
more to the courts of the law, in order to see whether any 
steps had been made in his cause. His foot was actually in 
tlie stirrup, when one of his servants, running out, informed 
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him that the marquis wished to see him in his cabinet; and 
turning back he immediately proceeded thither, hearing with 
some surprise, as he approached, the voices of several persons 
speaking. On entering, he beheld three gentlemen whom 
he knew to be distantly related to the house of Langy, and 
was not a little astonished to find that, instead of greeting 
him as usual, they only received him with a stiff and lonmu 
bow.” 

“ They have prejudged the question against me,” thought 
Francis de Langy; “ already, it seems, 1 am no relation of 
theirs;” and he returned their greeting with a haughty bend 
cf the head. 

“ Here is very sad news, Francis,” said the marquis— 
“ very sad news, indeed; yet I trust it may net be true. I 
hope that it is not so. Nevertheless, these gentlemen, by 
the proceedings that they think lit to take, compel me to 
make tlie matter known to you, while there may yet be some 
reasonable doubt.” 

“ i’ray let me hear these bad tidings,” answered Francis 
do l/'.ngy. “ I have been lately so accustomed to receive 
painful intelligence that I scarcely ever cxjicct to hear any- 
tliiiig else. What is the sorrow for tlie day, my dear 
father?” 

“ Why, sir,” said one of the gentlemen, stepping abruptly 

forward, “ I rvas inlormcd yesterday by Monsieur de L-, 

that the ‘Thetis’ frigate, in ivhich Monsieur de St. Med.ird was 
proceeding from the Isle of France to Fondicherry, has been 
lost in a storm three days after she set sail. Every soul on 
board has perished, and-” 

“ Stay, stay, stay!” cried Francis de Langy, sinking into a 
chair, as pale as death, and covering his eyes with his hands; 
“ stay! in pity let me learn to bear this ere you tell me more. 
Lost! every soul lost! Oh God! how strange and wonderful 
are thy decrees! Alas! alas! this is a terrible blow indeed i” 

All were silent for a few minutes, seeing him more d'lejtly 
and terribly affected than they had anticipated, and the 
Marquis de Langy rang for a glass of water, thinking that he 
would faint. 

It was Francis de Langy himself who spoke first. “ Now, 
sir,” he said, after a fewr moments’thought, “what more? 
There was the word ‘ and’ upon your lips when I stopped you, 
I fear somewhat rudely. May I know w'hat you were about 
to say?” 

“ Why, sir,” replied the relation, “ these gentlemen and 
myself, being the collateral heirs of Monsieur le Vicomte de 
St. Medard, in default of Monsieur le Marquis hbre and his 
•on, have been advised—as there is a doubt iu regard to ywur 
«wn parent^e, on whom Monsieur de St. Medard has 
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thought fit to settle his property—to put in our solemn pro¬ 
test against all the donations and bequests, whether by settle¬ 
ment or will, which he may have made to you, to take place 
after his death. This we do to guard our collateral rights 
in his landed property, and I hereby tender you our protest 
in due form.” 

Francis do Langy took the paper which the other held to¬ 
wards him, dnd glanced his eye casually over it without 
gathering much of its meaning. “ In fact,” he said, at length, 
forcing his mind from the more engrossing subject which was 
before it, in the loss of Monsieur de St. Medard—“ in fact, 
sir, I am to conclude, for I really do not understand all these 
forms of law, that you wish to annul the act of adoption 
which my uncle entered into aud the king confirmed?” 

“ It is upon the question, sir,” reidied another of the re¬ 
lations, “ whether Monsieur de St. Medard was your uncle 
or not, that the whole case turns. If you were really his 
nephew and he really your uncle, there can be no doubt the 
act of adoption stands; but if he performed it under a mis- 
ake regarding the relationship, we hold that it is null and 
void.” 

“ But I have understood,” said the young gentleman, 
“ both ft'oni himself by letter aud from his notary since he 
departed, that he took measures to confirm that adoption 
since the question of my birth arose.” 

“ We are advised, sir,” replied the last speaker, “ that he 
did not perfect those papers.” 

“ But of course,” answered Francis de Langy, “ they show 
his intention, which is also manifest by his letters to mo.” 

“ W c have nothing to do with letters, sir,” answered the 
relation, “nor with intentions: the law requires acts.” 

“ Oh, I understand you,” said Francis de Langy. “ You 
do not doubt whether there was really an intention to adopt 
are as his child whether I was his nephew or not, but you 
propose to take advantage of any want of formality in the 
papers in order to frustrate wha* you know to have been his 
wishes?” 

“No, no, sir; not exactly so,” replied one of the others; 

but to guard our collateral rights, as I said before. Indeed, 
:hey_. are remote, and what we do is more for the benefit of 
Monsieur de Langy than ourselves.” 

“ Oh, I beg you would spare yourselves all trouble on my 
iccount,” exclaimed the marquis sarcastically. “It is my 
utention, if my poor uncle should unfortunately have left 
some Of the papers informal or unfinished, to renounce on 
any own part all claim to his estates in favour of one whom I 
nave always looked upon as my son, whatever may be the 
result of toe suit now pending; and I am perfectly sure that 
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the young gentleman who claims to be my heir will gladly 
make the same renunciation.” 

“ Ask him not, my dear father; ask him not,” said Francis 
de Langy; “ for most assuredly I would never accept aught 
at the hands of one who robs me of my name and my inhe¬ 
ritance.” 

“ Nay, nay, Francis,” replied the marquis; “use not such 
harsh terms. How can you tell that he robs you of your 
inheritanceV How can you tell that it is not really as has 
been asserted?” 

“ I feel it here,” exclaimed Francis, laying his hand upon 
his heart; “ I feel it here, my father. I might be the son of 
a peasant, but I cannot be the son of a knave.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the collateral heir, who had 
taken such good care of his ultimate rights, and w’ho had 
been the chief spokesman for his fellows, “ having done all 
that is necessary in this business, we will take our departure. 
Whether Monsieur de Langy and his son have power to con¬ 
vey these estates to any other, to our detriment, may be¬ 
come a question hereafter, if it be tried.” 

“Make your mind easj', sir,” replied Francis de Langy: 
“ it shall never be tried on my account. 1 wish you good 
morning;” and sitting down, as the marquis saw his visiters 
to the door, he covered his eyes with his hands, murmuriii^, 
“ And is he really gon«?—he, on whom alone I had any de¬ 
pendence?” 

On the marquis’s return, however, he rose, and after a 
few words more he left the Hotel de Langy, saying that he 
must go to the notary’s and ascertain the facts. The old 
man received him kindly, but with an air of sjunpathy and 
grief, which showed that lie had heard rumom-s at least of 
the loss of the “Thetis” and the death of Monsieur de St. 
Mcdard. Francis de Langy touched upon that part of the 
subject but briefly; lor the foolish shame which almost all 
men have of giving vent to grief in tears prevented him from 
dwelling on that which he felt was likely to master him. la 
answer to his question regarding his adoption by Monsieur 
de St. Medard, the notary replied, “ Why, I am afraid it 
would bear a suit. The last paper could not be prepared in 
time, and therefore is unsigned; but the others clearly prove 
Hhe intention of the viscount. However, I will consult an 
advocate about it.” 

“ Do not take the pains,” answered Francis de Langy: “ I 
am sick of the law, and I do believe that, according to the 
divine injunction, which we should follow from better miDtives 
than I iear I do, if a man sued me for my cloak, I would 
give him my coat $dso;” and thus saying he left him. 

With a heavy heart and a thoughtful brow Francis took his 
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•way back to the H6tel de Langy. The prospect before him 
■was cheerless enough, it must be acknowledged. If the cause 
in which he was engaged regarding the succession of the 
house of De Langy should be decided against him, he lost 
also the estates of St. Medard; ho lost even the allowance 
which he had received from the viscount; he lost‘nearly 
everything, in short: for, although the notary had assured 
him that Monsieur de St. Medard’s personal propertx^, his 
money, his goods, his chattels, being left by will, went to 
him beyond all manner of doubt, yet the sum was so small 
comparatively that the income to be derived from it could 
not amount to more than four or five thousand livres, or 
about a couple of hundred pounds in English, money. Had 
it been for himself atone that he was anxious, ho- would 
scarcely have cared for tlic loss of fortune: the l)uo 3 ’ancy of 
youthful hope, still strong in his bosom, would h.avo borne 
his heart high above the waves of adversity. He felt within 
himself powers and resources of many kinds; he feared not, 
he cared not, for his individual prospects; but wlicn he 
thought of J ulie d’Artonne his heart sank, lie pictured licr 
to himself struggling with poverty, bowed doivn by petty 
cares, ren.ovcd from the station in which she was !>orii, de¬ 
prived of the comforts and luxuries to which slio had been 
accustomed, and instead of sharing what he had hoped to 
offer her—honour, prosperitj', and high rank—living as the 
wife of a pbor and nameless man, exposed to the thousand 
ills which must Ibllow such a station. 

Such were his thoughts when he re-entered the Hotel de 
Langy and proceeded to bis father’s cabinet, knocking bcfiire 
he entered. The marquis's cheek was somewhat flushed, 
and he w-as evidently discomposed. 

“1 have "written this paper, Francis,” he said, “to give 
you full assurance that during my life jmu will never be dis¬ 
turbed in possession of the estates of St. Medard. I wished,’’ 
he added, “ that another person should join me in the act, 
and have been to him, never doubting that he would do so 
readily. He declines, however, and perhaps we ought not 
to blame him.” 

“ I blame him not at all, my dear father,” answered 
Francis; “ but perchance he may think himself heir .of Langy 
too soon.” 

He hesitated wliether he should take the paper or not, for 
he was determined not to avail himself of it under any cir¬ 
cumstances; but, to avoid-all discussion with the marquis on 
the stdyect, and not to seem ungrateful, he after a monieh't’s 
pause received it without comment, determined to destroy 
It as soon as he reached his own apartment. 

“ Should this cause be decided agmnst me, he continued. 
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with a faint smile, remembering how necessary it was that 
the Count d’Artonne should know where to communicate 
with him and the countess—“ should this cause be decided 
against me, as perhaps it may, I will beg to be your tenant 
in the Chateau of St. Medard, to which I shall return this 
evening.” 

“ You are jesting, Francis,” said the marquis, reproach¬ 
fully: “ the chateau is your own, during my life at least, and 
the estates also. 1 think, perhaps, it may be better for you 
to go back as yon propo.sc, for this day’s news has been a 
great shock to j'ou, and a liule repose and quiet must be 
beneficial. From all I hear, it is impossible tliat the cause 
can he decided for weeks, or even mouths to come.” 

“ Then the lawyers have deceived me shamefully,” replied 
Francis de Laugy. 

“ 'I’hey alwaj’s do,” answered his father, and what he said 
was true, then at least. 

Not long after this conversation, Francis de Langy hade 
adieu to the Hotel de Langy, and returned with a sad heart 
to his own abode. It was late ere lie arrived; night had 
long fallen; and as he was not expected, the saloon was 
vacant, the little party at the chateau having broken up a 
few minutes before. AVhile the old butler ran to bring 
lights, the young gentleman stood beliire the wide cliinr.iey, 
and gazed upon the crackling wood that still burnt upon the 
hearth, casting a fitful glare around the room. The vacant 
chamber seemed to him like the end of life, when the 
lights of existence and tlie bright liices that cheered it have 
been taken away, and nothing is left but the embers to cast 
feint and flickering gleams upon the things around before 
they too go out, and all is cold and dark. His voice had 
been heard, however, and the sound of the carriage-wheels; 
and before the old man returned with lights, Julie had come 
doivn to wcicoiiie him. Uis arms were once more round that 
bright and beautiful form, and the very touch ol her hand 
seemed to revive hope and consolation in his bosom. The 
moment after, Madame d’Artoniie joined him, and both 
eagerly asked, “What news?” 

“ It seems very ungrateful, for the joy of seeing you both 
again,” replied Francis de Langy, ia a sad tone; “ but 1 wish 
1 had been an hour later, or that you had gone to bed an 
hour before.” “ ■ j 


“Then your tidings are bad, oT course,” said Madame 
d’Artonne. “ Your cause is lost, my poor Francis. But do 
not be cast down; Julie can be very happy, and mal^e you 
happy too, without the name of Be Langy.” 

“ It is worse than that,” answered the young man; “ 1 
have made up my inind to lose my rights and be deprived oi 
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my inheritance; but I have had a greater shock. Monsieur 
de St. Medard is, I fear, lost in the ‘ Thetis,’ between Port 
Louis and Pondicherry.” 

Madame d’Artonne clasped her hands and gazed in his 
face with horror. 

“ Good God!” she cried, “is it possible?” 

“ Let me tell all at once,” continued Francis de Langy, 
“ that there may be nothing painful left behind for to-mor¬ 
row. It seems that the papers which were necessary to con¬ 
firm me in the possession of this property, in case another 
should be pronounced the son of the Marquis de Langy, were 
not altogether completed before my uncle went away, and 
that consequently the estates of St. Medard will he lost to 
me if this cause be not gained. There is some small sum in 
money and effects, which I must possess—a pittance, Julie, 
affording an income less than that of many a wealthy farmer. 
Can I ask you to share such a fate?” 

“ 'J require no asking, Francis,” rejdicd Julie, casting her 
arms roimd him. “ I am yours; and if misfortune gives mo 
but the opportunity of showing you how deeply, how devo¬ 
tedly I am yours, I shall regret it only on your account, and 
not on my own, for the delight of so doing is more than suf¬ 
ficient compensation for any change of circumstances that 
may befal me. Do you think I care for wealth, Francis, if 
you love me still?” and her tears fell upon his cheek. 

Madame d’Artonne looked on with a sad smile. “Should 
misfortune still pursue us, my children,” she said, “ and 
Francis lose this suit, on which so much depends, we will go 
to join ray husband in another land. But you have not told 

Francis, Julie, that you have seen Monsieur do L-, and 

that he advises your father’s return.” 

“He is an artful villain!” exclaimed Francis de Langy; 
“and if he has given that advice, it is, in my eyes, the 
strongest motive for warning Monsieur • d’Artonne against 
such a course.” 

“Indeed, Francis,” said Julie, “I believe yon do him 
wrong. I have much to tell you regarding his conduct when 
lie was here, which, I think, will alter your opinion of him. 
In the mean time, however, my mother has written to my 
father, informing him exactly of what the minister said.” 

“Written to him!” exclaimed Francis de Langy; “then 
yon must have heard from him?” 

“ Yes,” answered the countess, “ a few words coming by 
the ordinary post told me to communicate with the Chevalier 
de Biom, at a town called Dover, on the English coast. It 
was in my husband’s hand, and therefore I conclude that 
Biom is the name he has taken.” 

“I must write to him also,” replied Francis de Langy; 
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“ but in the mean time tell me, Julie, what did this inten- 
dant say?" 

“Nay, nay, you shall hear that to-morrow,” answered 
Julie, “ for you want rest, Francis. I will tell you all, do 
not fear.” 

“I am sure you will,” rejoined Francis de Langy; “but 
as for rest, dear Julie, I am afraid I shall not get much of 
that. However, I had better communicate my sad news to 
Monsieur Arnoux, if he be not asleep. I have often heard 
him say he would rather receive painful tidings in the even¬ 
ing than in the morning, that he may have the whole night 
to ponder upon them undisturbed, and to pray to God for 
comfort and support. I wonder if he be asleep.” 

“ I should think not,” replied Julie, “ for he went only a 
few minutes before we did;” and Francis de Langy, accom¬ 
panying his fair companion up-stairs, proceeded t« th* 
chamber of the abbe. 


CHAPTER XLV. 

We must lead the reader back to Bic6tre, where we left one 
of our important personages confined, previously to being 
sent to the galleys, as it used to be called in former days, or 
to the bagne, as it was named at the time we speak ,pf—-in 
other words, to hard labour in some public dockyard. Jean 
Marais had been immediately taken to that part of the prison 
called La Force, where it was usual to keep prisoners con¬ 
demned to the galleys before they were despatched upon 
their ultimate destination. The liberty to commit every sort 
of crime was in those days granted to the prisoners in Bi- 
cotre; and, as a famous personage has justly observed, in the 
fraternity of rogues the ordinary order of estimation is re¬ 
versed, and the greater the villain the more distinguished 
member is he of that society. Poor Jean Marais, with all 
his wit and savoir faire, weuld have been but wretchedly off 
in Bicetre had it not been for the lessons of argot which he 
had received along the road; for the slightest approach to 
honesty was an offence against the community of which he 
was now a member, and ignorance of the practice of rogues 
and vagabonds was sure to subject a convict to pillage and 
ill-treatment. He saw some of his companions from the 
northern provinces stripped before his eyes of almost every¬ 
thing they possessed, and left nearly naked in tlie midst of 
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the court; and it was only the fact of beins able to speak, the 
cant tongue, joined to the praises which liis master of lan- 
mages bestowed upon him, that saved him from the same 
Site. He showed, too, at the canteen, and at the mvatte, that 
he had a strong head and a strong arm; but, nevertheless, as 
may well be supposed, the contamination of example, the 
witnessing of nothing but crime and roguery, the hearing of 
nothing but blasphemy, falsehood, and vice, from morning 
•till night, were not likely greatly to improve the morals of 
Jean Marais, had he been long confined to the atmosphere 
of Biectre. 

Such was not the case; and, there not having been time 
for strong natural sense to be overpowered by evil precept 
and example, he was rather disgusted by all he beheld than 
induced to imitate it, and he more than once asked himself, 
“Is it possible that I shall become like one of these?” He 
determined, however, if ever he were free again, not to look 
upon getting into BieCtre as so light a thing, but to take es¬ 
pecial care not to put himself in the same predicament, either 
for his own gratification or that of others. 

It luckily so happened, that at the end of three days a de¬ 
tachment of convicts, called a chain, w!is sent olf'lbr the port 
of L’Orient, and it was the fate of Jean Marais to be amongst 
the rest; for which, to say the truth, he felt very thankful 
when the news w'as first communicated to him. But when 
he saw all the horrible preparations for securing the prisoners 
on the road, -wiiich were performed upon a gang taking its 
departure the day before—the riveting of them by the neck 
to a long chain passed through the midst of the detachment, 
the cutting of their hair close, the searching them for any 
money they might have on their persons, the brutality of 
the officers and the guards, and the horrible language and 
conduct of the wretches thus tied together towards any one 
of their awn unfortimate fraternity who expressed the slight¬ 
est distress, grief, or apprehension—soon made him feel 
inclined to bear even the horrors of Bicetre rather than un¬ 
dergo the dreadful degradation which was there presented to 
his eyes. • * 

AVe shall not dwell npon what were his own sensations 
when it became his turn to go through the same process. 
Suffice it that, on the preceding evening, the companion of 
his former voyage came up to him and held out a handful of 
two-sous pieces, asking if he would buy them. Jeaag Jlarais 
did not (gimprehend what he meant, but the man lathed, 
exclaiming, “ Go along! thou art a blockhead; I knaw.you 
have got some jonc in your filoclie. Don’t yon know, If you 
go to-morrow, as they say you will, they make you up 
^■verything except six balls? The captain will take care ol 
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it on the journey, and pay it to you as you want it; but you’ll 
not get much of it if you are such a gonze as to let him have 
it. Don’t you see that these bits of copper open and shirt?* 
so you can put into them as many louis-d’ors as you like. 
They won’t take sous from you, you know; but you must 
keep your louis-d’ors quite quiet. You will have to pay a 
franc a-piece for these, but it’s worth your while to save your 
gold.” 

Jean Marais entered fully into the excellence of the schemei 
and bought all the hollow two-sous pieces he could get, ot 
which precaution he found the great utility at an after 
period. The ne.xt morning, the chtun of convicts to which 
he was .attached set out, placed in a large wagon, back to 
back, with a little straw to cover their feet, but nothing what¬ 
ever to shelter them from the inclemency of the weathei^, 
Tiicre was a sharp wind blowing, the rain came down in tor¬ 
rents, the captain of the chain seemed doubly cross and ir¬ 
ritable M'ith the badness of the day, and the guards, or 
Argoiisins, were disposed to keep themselves warm by exA- 
cising the slicks with which they were armed upon the backs 
of several of the unhappy convicts. Everything that tyranny 
and brutality could do to aggravate misery was not wanting, 
and a dark, revengeful feeling sprang up even in the heart 
of Jean Marais, which might have induced him, had he been 
able to effect such a purpose, to dash out the brains of some 
of the guards against the wall of the outhouse in which they 
slejit on the third night after their departure from Paris. 
Force repressed it, hoivever; and on the following day a 
touch of kindness in a human being like himself awoke 
better thoughts within him. The chain was just stopping for 
the miserable supper afforded to the convicts, when a travel- 
lin"; capuchin came up to the door of the wretched little inn, 
and asked for a glass of water. The host gave it him, and 
the eye of Jean Marais rested with eager envy upon the old 
man ns he drank the cool clear beverage which Nature has 
provided for her children, and for which, when real thirst 
presses upon us, the taste is sure to return. The capilohin 
marked his eager glance and somewhat bloodshot eyes; and 
coming nearer to him he said, “Art thou thirsty, my eqnf” 

“ Dreadfully,” replied Jean Marais. 

The old man went back to the door, and taking out three 
sons from his wallet, he bade the people of the house bring 
some wine and water, which when it came he carried with 


• Brider sad debrider were the words used fcy the worthy convict i but. os 
the reader has prohel^ had enough of the language of French thieves to give 
him some idea of the xlchnese of that tongue, we ahtU bag leave to tniMltot 
the rest. 
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his own hand to the convict. Jean Marais blessed him from 
his heart, and marked well that the good friar had drunk 
nothing but the pure element himself, though he mingled 
wine with that which he gave to him. The capuchin had 
not done so without thought, for he judged from the coun¬ 
tenance of the prisoner that he was ill, and that plain water 
might do him harm. Nor was he mistaken; for by the time 
that the gang arrived at L’Orient poor Jean Marais could 
not stand, and his hrst lodging at the bagne was in the hos¬ 
pital. 

There, freed from his chain, and treated with much kind¬ 
ness by some of the good Sisters of Charity who attended 
the sick convicts, he soon began to recover from the fever 
which bad treatment, and perhaps, still more, depressing pas¬ 
sions, had occasioned. He was in no haste, however, to show 
himself convalescent; and his first thought, as he ielt the 
hlood flowing more calmly through his veins, W’as how to re¬ 
gain his liberty. If death itself were to be the consequence, 
he resolved to attempt an escape; and, fortunately for him, 
the circumstance of having been brought in sick, and placed 
at once in the hospital, greatly favoured his purpose. His 
own clothes had been left with him, his hair and beard had 
grown, the guardians of the gates had taken no particular 
note of his appearance, and everything that he saw convinced 
him that no such opportunity of evasion would ever again 
present itself. He continued, therefore, to affect great feeble¬ 
ness ; showed an unwillingness even to move from his bed 
when the physician of the hospital judged that it would be 
better for him to do so; and when he had risen, he merely 
tottered to the window and sat himself down, looking out 
with a vacant air. 

From the spot where he had placed himself he could see 
the miserable courts and quays, to which the convicts were 
confined for their labour; and many a group he perceived at 
their different employments, manacled together by tlie leg 
two and two, and dressed in red cassocks, with a green pointed 
cap having a tin plate upon the front of it. Various bands 
were at the moment going out to their different destinations 
in the port, and all were noisy—either giving vent to their 
passions in curses, execrations, and the most horrible and 
revolting blasphemies, or drowning their feelings in loud and 
exaggerated merriment. On the other side, he saw the gate 
of the bagne, which stood open during the day, with numbers 
of persons passing in and out, and apparently no great vim- 
lance maintained; for, in truth, the officers who had rae 
management of those horrible receptacles of vice and infamy 
trustim entirely to the keen eyes of the supervisors of the 
liifferent gangs, and to the peculiar dress aw chdns of the 
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convicts, whicli were examined every day. Tlieir close-cnt 
hair, too, which gave them in general an air almost idiotical, 
was another distinguishing mark upon which they greatly 
relied; and the conclusion which Jean IVIarais drew from his 
examination during that morning was, that if, tmpcrceivcd, 
he could but get out of the place where he then was, he 
should have no diffictdty in making his way into the town. 
But he had remarked that the gate of the hospital was 
strictly guarded; and the number of persons, especially 
Sisters of Charity, passing continually to and fro, was likely 
to prevent him from even quitting the ward unnoticed. 
Money, hotvever, he knew woidd do a great deal, especially 
as it was the liabit in those days to employ convicts who had 
endured a certain portion of their punishment in attending 
upon the sick in the hospitals. 

Taking out, therefore, unobserx-ed, some of the louis which 
he had concealed in his copper pieces, he watched till one of 
the attendants passed by, whom he had fixed upon as a per¬ 
sonage likely to listen to anj sort of seduction by which 
money was to he gained, and beckoning him to the window 
where he sat, he soon found that he had not mistaken his 
man. 

The worthy ward-kc'bper grinned at the sight of the gold, 
but shook his bead with a sigh, saying, “Idon’t see how it’s 
to be done. If yon were strong enough one might manage 
the thing easily, for the wall of the garden next the town is 
not eight feet liigh, and you might be over in no time; but if 
you wait till you’re well enough they will mark j-ou so that 
you can soon he caught again. To-morrow I know they will 
cut your hair and give you-the hospital dress.” 

“ J cat) manage very well to-night,” whispered Jean Marais; 
“ I am stronger than I seem. If you will open the door of 
the ward lor me when all these people are asleep, and take, 
me to the wall next to the town, I will get over, and you 
shall have these three louis for your pains.” 

“Oh! that will be done in no time,” answered the matl, 
“ But remember, 3 mu’ll have to run long and iiir before you 
get out ol the way of la airieuse —I incau, the police.” 

“Never fear, never fear!”.replied Jean Marais; “I will 
do it. The air on the other side of the wall will soon give 
me strength, but I must be as weak as ever while I am here.” 

“Ay, do, do!” said the man. “I will come to-night, but 
now I must go away.” 

As be apoke, one of the Sisters of Charity approached, and 
asked ii^at the patient was saying to him. 

“I think he is foolish,” replied the attendant; “he wants 
to go and see hi^ parents.” 

“Ay, poor fellow 11 dare say he does,” answerei? Sisto- 
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of Charity. “ God grant he has not broken their hearts 1" 
and she went on to the bed of another. 

A fleeting still to be very weak, Jean Marais soon retired 
to his pallet; and his confederate, under the pretence of 
Btrengtnening him after the fever, procured some wine for 
him, of a far better quality than was allowed in the hospital. 
A little after midnight he came back with a lantern, by the 
light of which Jean shaved his long rough Iward, dressed 
himself in the clothes which he had brought with him, and, 
descending the stairs, with the incorruptible guardian of the 
sick convicts, without any difficnlty made his way into the 
court, and thence to what was called the garden. The fresh 
air turned him giddy, it is true, and he felt himself weaker 
than he had supposed; but a little more wine, which the 
man had got with him in a gourd, refreshed him, and he 
speedily reached the other side of the garden. 

The wall proved somewhat higher than he had expected; 
but his new-found friend, on receiving the money which had 
been promised him, proffered his back as a temporary ladder, 
and by this aid Jean Marais soon reached the top, and easily 
let himself down into the street beyond, lie was now in the 
midst of a town of which he knew nothing, having several 
hours of darkness before him, but with the certainty of his 
flight being discovered early on the following morning, and 
instant pursuit taking place. Fortune, however, favoured 
him; for scarcely had he gone down two streets when he met 
a party of j'oung men, roaring drunk, proceeding from one 
house of revelry to another, and ready to enter into com¬ 
panionship with anybody who chose to join them. In a 
minute Jean Marais was one of them; and, wandering on till 
they came near the gates, they all entered a cabaret, much 
frequented by the soldiers of the guard, some ot whom were 
drinking there at the moment. 

Our good friend Jean took especial care to doff' his hat as 
he entered the public room, seeing that the brim had been 
cut off before he left Bicetre, as one of the distmgui.shing 
marks of a convict attached to the chain; and casting it down 
in a corner with the rest, it passed without notice. Some 
warm wine and cards were soon procured; and joining the 
party of soldiers, a night of revelry commenced, which did 
not go by without all those little incidents which usually 
attend such orgies. Laughter, songs, disputes, quarrels, 
succeeded each other rapidly; but as Jean was sober and the 
rest were drunk, he contrived with great skill not only to 
avoid any contest himself, but to keep his new companions 
tolerably peaceable, and make friends of the soldiers, by 
whose means he hoped to pass the gates tmqiKstioned. One 
or two of the party whom he had first met were soon stretched 
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upon the benches, their senses completely overpowered by 
wine; and when daylight came in and tlie soldiers started up 
to depart, Jean Marais found means to ihmish himself with a 
hat ill a more perfect condition than his own. He was not, 
however, by nature dishonest, although, as the reader must 
have perceived, he was by no means without his peccadilloes, 
and was not so much troubled with scruples as might have 
been desirable. But every man not totally abandoned has 
some odd notions of honour peculiar to himself; and in taking 
up the hat which suited him, Jean Marais said to himsell', 
“Hang it! I won’t steal the thing,” dropping at the same 
time a Spanish crown, which he had just received in change, 
into the brimless beaver which he left behind. 

“Where go you, comrade?” asked one of the soldiers, 
whom he had made particularly his iriend by taking his part 
in a dispute about the cards. 

“I must get away as lost as I can,” replied Jean Marais; 
and he named a village which he knew lay at some distance 
from L’Orient as the place of his residence. “ My master, 
if he finds I have been out all night, will rate ine soundly; 
hut he’s such a sluggard that I shall be at home before he is 
up. Arc the gates open yet, I wonder?” 

“They ought to be,” said the soldier. “Come along, 
come along; if they are not, we will have them opened for 
you, and when you come in again ask for me at the gate, and 
we’ll have another bout.” 

“Ay, that 1 will,” replied Jean Marais; and under the 
kind auspices of his military friend he was soon beyond the 
walls of the town, and wandering at liberty in the country. 

As the reader doubtless knows, there is not in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of L'Orient any great shelter for a fugitive. A rich 
and cultivated but flat countrj', without much wood, extends 
along tile borders of the sea; and tliongh Jean had soon 
quitted tlie high-road and plunged amongst the villages and 
hamlets whicli lie between Ilcunebon and the port lie had 
just left, he found nothing to encourage him to stop til] he 
had gone between three and lour leagues, when, traversing 
a wide piece of sandy heath, he came to some woody ground 
covered with low stunted trees, neither very closely planted 
nor thick in the branches, but which dazzled and confused 
the eye and afforded him such shelter as he sought. He was 
very much fatigued, however; and not choosing the ground 
for a bed, less out of consideration for his health than with s 
view to security agmnst pursuit, he climbed up into a low oak, 
and afler some dimculty found a place amongst the brancli«£ 
where be could rest without danger of falling. Sleep sooA 
overpowered him, and he must have remained in the same 
sitaation for eome houie; for the sun had got round into the 
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west, and was not very far from the horizon, vdicn he awoke 
with a start, and had well-nigh tumbled down tff the fiiot 
of the tree. The sound of human voices showed him at once 
what had roused him, and looking a little to the right, he 
saw two archers of the marechaussec riding slowly along at 
the .distance of some twenty j-arcis. 

From their conversation, part of which he heard, he 
gathered that they were returning from a fruitless search 
for some prisoner, and very naturally concluded, though 
perhaps wrongly, that he himself had been the object of 
their perquisitions. As soon as they were out of sight, he 
descended from the tree and took his way onward, w.-ilking 
as fast as he could for the next two hours, but avoiding all 
villages, till the setting sun warned him that it was time to 
seek some place of shelter. He flattered himself that he 
was now at le.ast seven leagues from L’Orient, and conse¬ 
quently believed that he might venture in safely into the 
first place of public entertainment he met with. A little 
hamlet on a hill soon caught his eye, and to it he was direct¬ 
ing his steps, with tlie glorious light of a spring sunset 
shining in the sky, when tlie small country road he wjis fol¬ 
lowing crossed another; and he perceived by a finger-i)ost, 
that in his previous anxiety to avoid inhabited places he had 
lost the right direction, and was taking his way back direct 
towards L’Orient. 

At the same moment, as misfortune would h.avc it, the 
two archers whom he had seen an hour or two before ap¬ 
peared coming along the road behind him; hut Joan IMar'ais 
was a person of great presence of mind, as the reader has 
already j)erceived, and without appearing to he.sitate he 
trudged on till the men overtook him. 

“ Where are you going, good youth?” inquired one of the 
archers. 

“To L’Orient, sir,” replied Jean Marais, w'ithout the 
slightest embarrassment. “I am afraid 1 shall not get there 
till the gate.s are shut. ”■ I wish I had j’our horse, monsieur.” 

“Ay, 1 dare say you do,” rejoined the archer; “ but you 
can get one at Grand Ilcrpont, there, before you, if you’ve 
got the crown-pieces in jmur pocket to pay for it.” 

Jean shook his head with a laugh, and the man continued, 
“Howfar have you come to-day?” 

“ From Beaud,” replied Jean Marais, who was a tolerably 
good topographer. 

“ That’s a long walk,” said the other. “ Did you see a 
fellow with a shaved head as you passed along?” 

“What! a convict?” asked Jean Marais, looking straight 
in the man’s face. “ Why, some of your own people passed 
me with one an faoiu: ago, going huk to L’Orient. They 
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came fron^ the side of Landenan, and must have caught him 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Hennebon.” 

“All! then wc have had our ride lor our pains,” said the 
oilier man. “ Come along, Jacques—we must quicken our 
pace;” and, bidding Jean Marais adieu, they rode on. 

Well satisfied to be freed from their company, Jean pro¬ 
ceeded to the village, which was not above a hundred yards 
distant, and there refreshed himself with a hearty supper, 
alter which he once more betook himself to the road, and 
walked on for three or four’hours, till fatigue compelled 
him to take shelter again in a wood, where he passed the 
remainder of the night very comfortably. By sunrise he 
was again on foot, and belbrc the close of that day was 
safely ensconced in a little inn at Bontivy, amongst a num¬ 
ber of small traders who came to buy and sell at the spring 
fair of that place, which commenced on the following morn¬ 
ing. Under cover of the bustle and excitement of the 
period, Jean went out into the fair, and after wandering 
about for some time succeeded in purchasing for hiniself the 
coal, breeches, gaiters, and broad-brimmed hat of a Breton 
peasant, and li)r the sura of three lonis added thereunto one 
of the excellent small horses of that country. A bridle and 
saddle left him only five louis remaining; but he had pur¬ 
chased security for the time being, at least, and calculated 
that the sum he still possessed would be sufficient to bring 
him into the neighbourhood of those who would taltc care he 
should not long want a fresh supply, 
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It was a sweet day of spring, when the world was all re¬ 
joicing and the sky without a "cloud. The air was soft and 
balmy, the glad birds were singing in every bush, the insect 
world was fluttering abroad, and the voice of hope was in all 
things, as Nature cast off the grave-like trammels of the 
winter and burst into new life. The same sensations were 
in the hearts of Francis de Langy and Julie d’Artcnne, as 
they walked on side by side, just as the broad evening sun 
was sinking slowly behind the trees of the park; and the 
tongue of the undoubted enchanter who sings us into sweet 
dreams, from the cradle to the grave, spoke to them also the 
never-failing tale of happier days to come. Oh! the briglit, 
inexhaustible treasures in the storehouses of young Imagina¬ 
tion! Thence, with but little search, the goddess can always 
draw forth some splendid veil, jewelled and rich, and decked 
with infinite stars, to cast over the grim features of the future, 
frown they never so sternly. 

Thus, though all the prospect before them was as dark as 
ever it had been, though not one step had been taken to¬ 
wards happier fate or more favourable o«‘cumstaiices, vague 
expectations of some change for the better accompanied the 
lovers forth upon their evening walk, and assumed, as they 
proceeded, more distinct and tangil)le sha])es. 

They first called up fears and dreads but for the purpose 
of banishing them. 

“ I almost regret,” said Francis de Langy, “ both that I 
sent the letter with which' the stranger in Paris entrusted 
me, and that your mother, Julie, told Monsieur d’Artonne 
the expectations which that false and treacherous intendant 
held out. I put faith in neither the one nor the other, aud 
I trust the count will not attend to them. It is now a fort¬ 
night since I wrote, Julie, is it notV and surely, if Monsieur 
d’Artouue had any intention of returning, we should have 
heard from him by this time.” 

“It is more than a fortnight, Francis,” replied Julie; 
“ but you seem as anxious now to quit France as you were 
formerly to stay here.” 

“ Because,” answered Francis de Langy, “I trust wc may 
in d happiness beyond the sea, Julie. The tie of birth is all 
me now remains between me and my country, at least if 
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this suit talces the turn that it seems likely to do. Li a new 
land new prospects will spring; up, and wherever yon are 
shall be a native land to me. Your mother, too, is eagjer to 
go, Julie; but I do hope that before we set out this dear 
hand may be mine: indeed, it is but right and necessary that 
I should have such a title to protect you.” 

“ But would there not be difficulties?” asked Julie. “ We 
are both so young, Francis.” 

“Oh, no!” replied her lover, with impetuous eagerness; 
“ there will be no difficultioe. Your relations, dear Julie, 
will not interlbre, if your father and mother consent; for, 
truly, at the very first breath of adversity they seem to have 
cast you off and forgotten their kindred; and mine, deprived 
of wealth and station, will not trouble me with much opposi¬ 
tion. Indeed, dear one, you must be my own before we go.” 

Julie made no reply, but gazed on in silent thought. 
Whether that thought was sweet or bitter, let the reader 
learned in woman’s heart decide. She said him not nay, 
however; and that was enough to fill the bosom of Francis 
de lAngy with happy visions. 

Thus they pursued their way for a short time, when sud¬ 
denly the cracking of a postilion’s whip—an unpoetio and 
unromantic sound—caused them to stop and look along the 
road, down which they perceived, coming at a quick pace, a 
gentleman with a postilion, riding what was called d franc 
Strier, a custom now reserved almost entirely for couriers, 
but then practised by many pcr.sons encumbered with but 
little hagg.age and anxious to go fast. 

“It is my father!” cried Julie, as soon as she saw him, 
and her countenance turned as pale as death; liw the happy 
dream which hope had conjured up before her of love’s home 
in another land vanished au'ay at the sight, and there t^as 
nothing in its iilace but fear. She hastened, however, with 
her lover to meet the count, whose features and person soon 
became distinct, though, when her heart first told her it was 
he, there was nothing to be seen which could distinguish 
him from any other traveller. In a few minutes she was in 
her father’s arms/ but, remounting his horse, he rode on 
before them to the chateau, and when they arrived they 
found him with the Countess d’Artonne. 

Tears were upon the cheeks of both husband and wife; 
but the count spoke hopefully, nay, cheerfully. The assu¬ 
rances of the intendant, he told them, bad not been altc^e- 
ther satisfactory to him, especially as Madame d’Artonne 
herself had conveyed the message with some expressions of 
doubt; but those assurances, coupled with the letter which 
Francis de Langy had forwarded, from one who had proved 
himself a sincere friend, induced him to beheve that some 
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circumstances must have transpired in the examinations at 
Biom to give a more favourable aspect to the case than when 
he had made his escape, lie did not mention the name of 
the person by whom the letter had been sent; but Francis 
perceived, and was sorry to perceive, from some further 
conversation with the count, that he had suil'cred his judg¬ 
ment to be biassed by the tediousness ,pf a solitary life in a 
foreign land, and by his anxious desire to see his native coun¬ 
try tigain. At all events, it was an important step that he had 
taken'; he had made his choice between the endurance of 
small hut constant evils and one great peril, which, once 
parsed through, could never return; and both Francis and 
the count’s wife and child could not but look forward to the 
result with anxiety and dread. A fresh cloud, dark, stormy, 
and threatening, had come over that sky from which the 
light breeze of hope had so lately been wafting the lesser 
vapours, which had only shut out a part of the sunshine of 
life. Thus, though they were all rejoiced to sec the fugitive 
once more, a tinge of sadness was over their prospects, and 
in every interval of conversation gloom fell on the counte¬ 
nances of all. 

It was late when they parted to retire to rest, and all 
discussion regarding further proceedings was reserved till 
the next morning. The count, indeed, seemed to have made 
up his mind to everj'thing that was to be done, to have con¬ 
sidered the matter well, to have looked the future in the 
lace, and, consequently, was more calm and chi-cifiil than 
any of those who surrounded liim. The only thing which 
seemed much to trouble his tranquillity was the fate of poor 
Jean Marais, and he repeated more than once, “If it bo pos¬ 
sible. I must not let him suffer from bis devoted gratitude 
to me.” 

Whatever were the plans he proposed to pursue, however, 
they were frustrated by events over #hich he had no control. 
At daybreak on the following morning, Francis de Langy 
was awakened by a violent knocking at tlie great doors of 
the chateau; and starting up confused, he sprang to the 
window, when the cause of the noise was explained by the 
first object his eye fell upon. There was a chaise-de-poste at 
the door with a large party of the marechaussee; and, hur¬ 
rying out as fast as possible, he was running down to forbid 
the gates to he opened, in order to give time for some con¬ 
sultation with the count, when he met Monsieur d’Artonne 
himself, who, it would seem, had been roused earlier than 
his young host. He was somewhat pale, but his air was 
firm dnd collected. 

“I have seen them, Francis,” he said; “I have seen 
them. Do not try to stop them; it is all in vain now. We 
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will tell them ol the assurances given by the intendant, and 
if they will not listen to them, we must even submit.” 

While he was yet speaking the doors of the chateau were 
thrown open, and the hall was in a minute filled with archers 
of the marcchaussee, having the same lieutenant at their 
head who had searched the place belbre. 

“ Now, sir,” cxclaiisted the lieutenant, as Francis de Langy 
went down the stairs to meet him, “ will you deny that Mon¬ 
sieur d’Artonne is here now?” 

“ Certainly not,” replied the young gentleman: “ he is 
here; there he stands.” 

The lieutenant walked up to him at once, and laid his 
baud on his shoulder, saying, “Monsieur d’Artonne, you 
are my prisoner. You will be so good as to get into the 
dialse-flc-jmstc at the door, in order to proceed instantly to 
Eiom.” 

“ You will permit me, I suppose,” replied the count, “ to 
make some preparations, and to take leave of my wife and 
child. 15ut, in the first place, lot me inform you that I 
returned to France ojjeuly and unconcealedly, upon the dis¬ 
tinct assurance given by Monsieur deL-, one of the high 

officers of the crown,'that I should not be subject to arrest 
or imprisonment till a day arrived appointed for my trial.” 

“ My orders, sir,” replied the lieutenant, “ are direct from 
Paris; 1 have nothing to do but to obey them. Madame 
d’Artonne and your family can be called to take leave of 
you. What necessaries you want with you can be packed 
up by a servant. Being now under my arrest, I cannot lose 
sight of you even for a moment.” 

A scene now took place of a kind which does not bear 
description. Agitated and terrified Madame d'Artonue and 
Julie coidd not fail to be, and yet both strove to display as 
much calmness as might sull'cr their love to appear without 
grieving him they loved. But little time was given for the 
parting. The officer, now having power in his hand, used 
it to wipe out his former disappointment; and in five minutes 
from the moment that his hand was placed upon Monsieur 
d’Artonne’s shoulder, he had hutted him hito the ettaige-de- 
postc, taking his seat beside him. 

The carriage drove rapidly from the gates, and then 
Madame d’Artounc and Julie gave way to the tears they had 
previously suppressed. 

“We must part again, I fear,” said IMadame d’Artonne: 
“I must follow my husband to Auvergne as speedily as 
may be.” 

“ No, my dear madam,” replied Francis; “ wo do not 
part, for I will accompany you. You want a son, Julie wants 
a brother, both a protector, and 1 must do my best to be so. 
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My staying here to watch the proceedings in this cause is all 
in Tain. Ueaven only knows when it will terminate, and it 
is not worth my while to wait day after day frequenting 
those dull courts. I have heard of men thus wearing away 
their lives, grinding down soul and body on the hard stone 
of tile law. Our good friend Arnoux will remain here and 
let me know what takes place. Sayimot a word, my dear 
lady; I am resolved.” 

It was arranged as he wished; hut he had calculated too 
rapidly in regard to Monsieur Arnoux, for the abb^ mildly 
expressed his determination to accompany his former pupil 
to Auvergne. It seems at first sight strange that men in 
years always attribute to long life the gift of experience; 
they think that knowledge must be gained by time, and are 
always convinced that just according to the period they have 
lived in the world must be their acquaintance witii the world, 
and the ignorance of those who are younger than themselves. 
But so it is, and perhaps it is very natural, for they have no 
gauge by which to measure the amount of what others have 
acquired but that which they have acquired themselves; and 
thus the good Abbe Arnoux, simply because he had seen more 
than sixty years, fancied that he had infinitely more expe¬ 
rience than Francis de Langy, who had not seen twenty—for¬ 
getting that the only serviceable experience is derived from 
an acquaintance with men, things, and events, and not from 
honrs, months, or years; so tliat many' a one is a child at 
seventy, and many a man, full-grown in intellect and old in 
experience, has not a grey hair on his head. 

“ No, my dear Francis,” he said ; “ you want some one, in 
the difficult circumstances in which you are placed, to guide 
and counsel you. You alwa)'s were quick, reasoning, and 
intelligent; but you cannot liave the experience which is ac¬ 
quired by age and knowledge of the world, and I must go 
with you to supply any deficiency in that respect.” 

Francis could not refrain from a smile ; but he yielded to 
the good abba’s wish the more willingly as he thought that, 
if anything called him from Auvergne, it might be a comfort 
both to Madame d’Artonne and to Julie to have the excellent 
old man with them. All was now the bustle of preparation 
in the Chateau de St. Medard. Horses were sent for from 
Senlis, the carriage of the countess was brought forth, and its 
ample sides were stored with all that was necessary, and a 
hasty meal was taken in the saloon while waiting for the re- 
ttim of the messenger. The horses arrived, and while, with 
the due deliberation of French postilions, the personages who 
had brought them were tying them, not harnessing them on, 
Francis de Langy proceeded to visit different parts of the 
chateau, putting by various papers, and locidng up drawers 
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and cabinets. He was surprised in the corridor, as he came 
out of his own room, to meet good Louise Pclet, habited as ‘i 
lor a journey. 

“Why, Louise,” exclaimed her young master, laughing, 
“are you going too?” and, somewhat to his surprise, he 
found that it was even so. 

In her rapid and aDhipt manner, Louise explained with a 
very few words her intentions, which, as far as she had the 
power of carrying them into execution, were always as irre¬ 
vocable as the decrees of the Medes and Persians. 

“Oh, yes,” she said; “I’m going too. As you are to 
marry Mademoiselle Julie, she must have somebody to wait 
upon her whenever the noees take jilaec. Besides, she had 
better have a woman with her now. Madame’s maid is but 
a gay flighty girl—in love, too, 1 believe, with that scape¬ 
grace Jean Marais, for she has been doing nothing but crying 
ever since he has been sent to the galleys. Then, monsieur, 
it you are to be away so far as Auvergne, how do 1 know 
that you’ll ever return? So you see, sir, I’m going too;” 
and wilh a low curtsey and a gay laugh she ran down to put 
upon the vehicle the bandbox she carried. 

The proceedings of Louise, however, caused some little 
delay, as it was with difficulty so many persons could be ac¬ 
commodated in the-carri^e; and the only choice for Franca 
de Liingy was either to make the servant he proposed to take 
with him ride post or to leave him behind. He chose tlie 
latter, for the money which he had in the chateau was of no 
great amount, and this being settled the party set out. 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 


A WRITER may surely be permitted to complain to his indul 
gent and compassionate public of the difficulties under which 
he labours, and more especially when the nature and con¬ 
stitution of the reader’s mind forms a part, and a very i)rin- 
cipal part, of that diffictilty. 

Now, to write for the English nation a stor}'-, the scene of 
which is laid in a foreign counti'y, and which relates to foreign 
manners and customs, is no such easy task; for every man 
in this world entrenches his powers of belief, through which 
alone his imagination may be won, within several circles of 
Strong fortification. In the first place, the very head-quar¬ 
ters, the praitorium of his camp, lies within the area of what 
he has seen and knoivn hini-self. Anything within that limit 
is instantly received as a friend; in other words, is at once 
credited. Beyond that is the circle of facts which he has 
commonly heard, but docs not know by the evidence of his 
ovra senses—the daily occurrences in his own country, his 
own society, and his own ago. Here, too, whatever he meets 
with is suffered to pa.ss without challenge or much examina¬ 
tion. Be)'ond that, however, come spots upon which he has 
placed sentinels, extraordinary events, customs, and manners, 
that he does not know of; things not in themselves at all im¬ 
probable, but which are new to him ; and here, if a stranger 
puts his foot, he is immediately stopped, obliged to remicr 
an account of himself, and to give many a passport, at the 
risk of being driven back, or perhaps shot; and beyond this, 
again a glacis, ravelms, hornworks, half-moons, redoubts, 
and outworks beyond number,- amongst which nobody is ad¬ 
mitted without bis eyes being blindfolded, a passport or a flag 
of truce in his hand, and the strictest precaution to guard 
against treachery. In short, reader, although every one ac¬ 
knowledges that truth is more wonderful than fiction, no one 
acts upon the admission and receives Truth as a friend, unless 
he come in the most homely garb it is possible to assume, 
more especially if he have a foreign air about him. 

Nature, men say, is the same everywhere, and very pos¬ 
sibly the assertion may be true. But, as there can be no 
loubt that the features and complexion of a Spaniard, a 
ITxenchman, and an Italian, are aU distinct from those of an 
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Englisliman, so there arc vast differences between the mode 
in which a Frencliman, a Spaniard, or an Italian would act 
in certain circumstances, and the way in which an English¬ 
man would conduct himself in the same case. The reason of 
this disquisition is, that we arc going to place before the 
eyes of the reader a scene, and make him acquainted Avith 
an event, which rvould he im])robable, nay, well-nigh im¬ 
possible, in England, but Avhich is quite probable, and has 
actually more than once happened, m France within the last 
twenty years. 

In a line spring morning of the month of Ma)', a tall, 
stout, good-looking man, dressed in the broad-brimmed hat, 
brown coat, knee-breeches, and slate-coloured gaiters of a 
llrcton jieasant, and mounted upon a stout, well-looking 
Brittany pony, rode up to the little gate before the Ferme 
Godard, Avhich, as the reader well knows, W'as many a long 
mile from the fair land in which the horse at least had its 
nirth. 

When last we spoke of the p'erme Godard, we showed a 
vast improvement which had taken place in its appearance 
•since the time when Gerard Latouches first married, and 
brought home Marguerite his wife. But now an alteration 
of a difl'ereiit kind was to be remarked. The appearance of 
the larm had falien off, especially about the house; some of 
the wooden railings before it had been torn donm and used 
by the pcasantiy for firctvood; the little garden in If out of 
the door was utterly neglected; the windows of one room 
oidy were open, the rest were all closed; and the cows, 
wiiieh !i boy tvas driving out to jiasturc, looked rough, lean, 
tltid miserable. 

As the btrangcr dismounted from his horse and undid the 
gate, the cowboy aforesaid called out in an indiflereut tone, 
“ She is in)t there; she is gone to the town.” 

“ Wliom do _yoii mcanV” asked Jean Marais. “Do you 
mean Madame Latouches?” 

“ Janneftone, to be sure,” replied the boy, and sauntered 
on after his cattle. 

*' IVcll, I shall find some one at all events,” said Jean 
Marais: and fastening his horse to the pahng, he walked in 
and laid his hand u]>on the latch. 

Tile door, however, was fastened; and though it gave way 
a. litlle at the top when Jean Marais pushed it, yet it was 
evidently locked and the kep^ taken out. 

“Safe bind, safe find,” said Jean Marais; then he looked 
at his horse, and then at the door, and then considered for 
a moment or two what he should do. 

He was turning to mount and ride away, when the only 
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trindow which was not boarded up with rough shutters struck 
his eye. It was low, as in fact was the whole building, ftud 
saying to himself, “ A window is as good as a door at any 
time, it it isn’t too high,” he walked up to it, intending to 
throw it open. It too was fastened, however; but as he 
made the attempt, a faint voice broken by a low cough in¬ 
quired, “ Who is there?” 

“ That's a ditHcult question to answer,” said Jean Marais 
to himself, with a very peculiar expression ot countenance; 
but proceeding straight to the door of the house, he put his 
powerful shoulder against it, stretching out his right foot to 
gain a purchase, and with a strong push burst it open, mut¬ 
tering, “ Demarcde pardon, Monsieur Latouches; but you are 
a great rogue. I’ve a notion,” and he walked into the house. 

At first all seemed vacant; the rooms on both sides of the 
passage were open, but dark; and Jean Marais, who, as 
the reader knows, was well acquainted with the Ferme 
Godard, passed into a little transverse corridor, which led 
him direct to the chamber, the window of wltieh he had tried. 
To his surprise, however, he found that door locked, but the 
key luckily had been left in it, which saved him the trouble 
of effecting an entrance by forcible means; and, unlocking it, 
he went in with an inquiring look around. The air was close 
and hot, faint and sickly; and on a pallet-bed near the win¬ 
dow- lay the eraaeiated form of her whom we have once 
depicted as the pretty maid of the Marchioness do Langy. 

She was dressed, and, with a little table beside her, was 
lying down apparently for repose; but her countenance told 
very plmnly that life W'as not to be long a guest in that 
bosom. ' The colourless lips, the clear, ashy grey of the 
flesh, the sunken cheeks, the eager and restless eye as she 
gasped for breath, the quick heaving of the breast, as well as 
the thin bony hand that rested upon the table beside her, all 
spoke that the great enemy of mortal life had nearly achieved 
his conquest. 

As Jean Marais entered, she seemed to hide something 
behind her -n-ith her left hand; but the moment she recog¬ 
nised him, a smile full of joy and satisfaction came tipon her 
lip. “ Oh, Jean, Jean!” she cried, “ God has sent you to 
me!” But before she could inform him why she seemed so 
pleased to see him, a fit of coughing seized her, and sitting 
up she gasped, and struggled with the parox 3 'sm lor seversS 
minutes, while Jean Marais drew a chair and placed himaell 
by her side. 

“ Why, how goes it, Marraerite?” he asked in a kindly 
tone. “ Ilow came you to lucked in here, and nobody 
■with you? You donT seem to be well.” 
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lie did not tell her that he had heard she was dead, and 
had made up his mind that Gerard Latouches had married 
again. 

“ Ah! ill indeed, Jean,” she replied; “ but I think I shall 
get well j’ct in spite of himfor she still clung to that strange 
expectation of life which in some long and lingering diseases 
never expires but with life itself. “ But I say, Jean—God, 
I am sure, has sent you to me. Here, here is a letter which 
I have written to-day. Take it, and promise me yon will 
deliver it; it is the first time I have been alone for an horir, 
and I wrote it directly. It contains the truth, Jean, the 
whole truth—all the wickedness which that man Latouches 
forced me to commit. Take it, take it, Jean, and swear you 
will deliver it.” 

“To whom?” asked Jean Marais; “toMadame de Langy? 
I dare not set my foot in Paris, my good Marguerite.” 

“Nt), no,” said the sick wmman: “it is to Martin Latouches, 
the count’s iutendant, who lives at Ailly, near Langy. He 
is a good man, and was always kind to me, and used to say 
he must attend to his master's interests. Do you promise, 
Jean'? do yon promise upon your soul?" 

“Oh, yes!” replied Jean Marais; "I’ll deliver it to 
him.” 

“Well, then,” said the womaru 'who had kept the letter in 
her hand all the ■w'hile, “get a light and some sealing-wax. 
There used to be a piece ol wax in the table drawer in the 
kitchen, but they have not let me out of this room for many 
a month.” 

“ I will get it,” replied Jean Marais; and away he went 
upon the search, leaving the door of Uie room oj)cn bcliind 
him. 

A small piece of sealing-wax was soon found; but he had 
more difliculty in obtaining a light, lor the fire had gone out 
ill the kitchen, and it was long ere he could di.scovcr where 
the flint and steel were kept. At length, however, he found 
them, and lighted a candle; but while he was doing so, he 
thought he licard a somewhat strange and unpleasant noise 
proceeding from the room in which he had left his cousin’s 
wile, and finishing his task as fast as possible, he hurried 
back, saying " Parhku! it sounds as if she were choking.” 

When he re-entered the room he found that Marguerite 
bad fallen back on the pillow, and, with her eyes closed, was 
gasping long and heavily. He spoke to her, but she did not 
answer; be spoke again louder than before, but the‘sense of 
hearing seemed gone, for she took no notice. 

“ Slie is dying,” thought Jean Marais, “ or has perhaps 
fainted from over-excitement;” and taking some water, he 
sprinkled it in her fitce, but it produced no effect; and be 
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stood gazing upon her with no slight degree of grief and 
compassion. 

It was not one of those calm and qniet deathbeds which 
we so often see depicted in novel and in tract, and which 
sometimes arc actually witnessed: it was a last, long, terrible 
struggle between lile and death, where the immortal spirit 
seemed to have fled, and consciousness was certainly alto¬ 
gether gone nearly a quarter of an hour before mere animal 
life was extinct. Jean Marais did all that he could think of 
to allay the poor woman’s sufl'erings, or to rouse her hack to 
thought and feeling, but it was in vain; and at the end of the 
time I speak of the breathing suddenly stopped and the eyes 
opened, but sense and expression had left them, and Mar¬ 
guerite hatouches was dead. 

Jean Marais had not been prepared for such a scene, and 
he was struck and afiected. lie could have wiuiesscd a 
dozen men die in battle without much thought; ay, and 
would have felt very difl’erent and less sensible emotions if 
lie had seen them give their necks to the axe or to the cord; 
hut now he was touchedj he knew not well how, and kneel¬ 
ing down—partly mechanically, from habits accpiired in 
youth, and partly from that feeling of reverence towai'ils Him 
who gives and takes the soul, which the sight of death is sure 
to produce—he uttered a short ])rayer. Yes, reader, and 
rose a better man than he was before; lor he said to himself, 
“I will be more careftil of my doings for the future,” and 
such thoughts arc the beginnings of amendment. 

lie next took up the letter which had dropped upon the 
bed front the poor woman’.s hand, and looking at it ibr a mo¬ 
ment he said, “ I may as well read it. Tli.it fellow Martin 
is every bit as bad as his brother, only the sleeker villain of 
the two. I’ll read it!” and openijig the paper he began, and 
perused with some difiiculty the trembling lines wliicb the 
hand of poor Marguerite Latcuches had traced, exclaiming 
from time to time as he did so, “ Ah, cof/iiiit! 1 thought so; 
he’s cunning enough—forced the poor woman to conunit such 
a cheat. I’ll have a copy of this, at all events,” and with the 
same pen and ink which Marguerite liad used he hastily 
transcribed the letter, and then sealed the original. 

“ I don’t think I ought to give the scoundrel this,” con¬ 
tinued Jean Aiarais, standing and gazing on tlic corpse; 
“he’ll only burn it: and yet I promised thee, poor thing, 
and I’ll begin by keeping my word; but I had better get 
awaj' before any one comes in,” and replacing the candle, 
flint, and steel, where he had found them, be locked tlie 
room which contained the dead body, and issued out of the 
house. 

,, The door of the farm puzzled him a little, for he wished 
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to leave as few traces of his visit behind as possible; hut 
driving in the staple, which he had forced out, he pushed 
back the bolt into the lock, and fastened the whole with the 
latch. Then mounting his horse, he rode off and took his 
way to the nearest town. 

it may seem strange to the reader that a great and impor¬ 
tant cause should be going on in Paris, that one of the prin¬ 
cipal witnesses should be supposed, by most of the parties 
concerned, to have died eight or nine months before, and yet 
that not even the good cure of the parish, who had seen her 
and ministered to her, should take the trouble of making it 
known that she had partiallj^ recovered from the first violent 
attack, which had seemed likely to kill her in a few hours, 
and was dragging on a sickly life, shut up in her own house. 
Header, in that day there were not three of such things as 
newspapers in France. The word journaux was scarcely 
known, and the principal paper, the “ Gazette de France,” 
was confined in its circulation almost entirely to the capital, 
to a few great towns and a few great houses. There was not 
a person within twenty miles of the Ferme Godard who had 
heard one word of the famous cause of l)e Langy; and this 
will not seem extraordinary to you when I vouch for it, on 
my word of honour, that an excellent friend of mine, a 
country ciu'e in France, very well versed in the Commen¬ 
taries of Cassar, and who could have pointed out every station 
in the Appian or Flaminian way, once asked me, first, who 
were the nations that fought at \V''aterloo, and whether he 
could not come to see me in England by land. 

To return, however, to Jean Marais. When he reached 
iiis resting-place, he felt himself shaken in his resolution of 
keeping his promise; but he would not suffer himself to be 
tempted, so that the next morning, about eleven o’clock, 
found him at the door of Monsieur Martin Latuuches, thft 
Intendant of the Marquis de Langy. He met with him at 
home, and delivered the letter into his own hands. But our 
good friend's purpose did not stop there, for he was fully 
imprcs.sed witli the idea that his worthy cousin, Martin La- 
touches, would destroy the letter, and make not the best 
possible use oi‘ the contents. He therefore sat down, drank 
a glass of wine w'hicb was offered to him, and began to chat 
with an easy and unconcerned air, although, to say the truth, 
l;e did not feel himself at all in a state of safety in the house 
of Monsieur Martin Latouches. That worthy gentleman, in 
the mean time, begged Jean Marais’ pardon wdUi the utmost 
politeness; and after examining the seal of the letter, as if 
to see it had not been broken, he opened it and read the 
contents. 

“Hal” he said; “ha! did you write this for her, Jean?” 

Y 
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“Oh, no,” replied Jean Marais, in an indifferent tone; 

she can do that ver 3 f well for herself, I fancy. , At all 
events, it was written and ready when I called at Godard. I 
hadn’t time to stay a minute with her, poor thinp;, though 
she seemed very ill—dying, I think. What is it about? 
Complaining of Gerard, I dare say. He always was a brute, 
».ud used to thrash her amazingly. But she told me you had 
been good and kind to her, and would see right done.” 

“ 1 never meddle between man and wife,” answered M.artiii 
Latouches, and there dropped the subject; nor could Jean 
Marais, with all his skill, induce him to utter a word which 
might afford an indication of his purposes in regard to the 
letter. 

At length, however, our friend Jean rose, sa 3 'ing. “ Well, 
Martin, if the poor w'oman dies from Gerard’s bad treatment, 
she has given you a fine hold upon him, which he won’t par¬ 
ticularly like, but which I dare say 3 ’ou will.” 

“ Why? wily?” demanded ihirtin; “I don’t see how she 
has given me any hold upon him.” 

“Why, if you were to show that letter to Monsieur de 
Langy,” replied Jean Marais, “he would turn him out of 
the farm, and I know that 3 'ou and Gerard had some trans¬ 
actions together regarding the fields at (he back of Godard, 
which may make you very glad to possess a little power over 
him.” 

“Oh dear, no,” rejoined Martin; “I doubt not Gerard 
will do all that is quite right.” 

“ It will be the first time in his life, then,” said Jean Ma¬ 
rais, “for his principle has always been to get a friend’s help 
and then kick him down stairs. But, good day—I must go;” 
and shaking hands with his dearly-hcloved cousin, he left 
him and trotted away. 

“ He’s quite right, he’s quite right!” cried Martin La- 
touches, rubbing his hands as soon as Jean Marais was gojic. 
“Master Gerard has shown me the cloven foot alread 3 ’'; hut 
now I have him, now I have him. This little piece of paper 
puts him in my power;” and taking out a large pocket-book, 
in which he kept his most valuable papers always about him, 
he laid the letter safcl}' amongst the rest. 

A new fit of consideration then came over him, and scratch¬ 
ing his head with his fore-finger, he said in a deliberate tone, 
“Thou art a sweet youth, Jean, but methinks it would be 
better for all parties if thou wert restored to the galleys. 
Ha! ha! ha! he fancies I know nothing about it, 1 suppose; 
but the sea air will do him good, and regular exercise is no 
bad thing. Water diet and exercise, said the great doctor— 
these are the grand physicians, and Jean will have them all 
at L'Orient. 1 will go and give notice to the marechaussee 
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I’l'ob.ibij- lio will go straight to St. Medard,” and taking 
down liis hat iic walked out. 

Jn the mean wliile our good friend Jean Marais, as his 
worthy cousin bad thought, proceeded at once upon his way 
towards the chateau of St. Medard. But that chateau was 
at sonic distance, and Jean Marais knew that without knock¬ 
ing itp ilia pony he could not reach it that night. He there¬ 
fore pvojioscd to ride some five leagues farther, and then to 
take up ids abode at an inn upon the road. Jean Marais, 
however, was a wary person, as the reader has already been 
informed, and one who made use of his eyes upon every oc¬ 
casion. At the top of each hill that he reached, therefore, 
Jean made a point of pausing to look around him, and ere 
long lie saw some signs of coming events which he did not 
at all ap’prove. From a spot where he caught a distinct view 
of the road for several miles, he perceived three or four 
horsemen riding along at a very rapid rate, and there was 
something in tlieir air which had so strong a touch of the 
marcchaussi'e in it, tliat Jean Marais resolved, without more 
ado, to trust to the fields and woods rather than the open 
highway. Every rood of the ground was known to him, and 
manoeuvring skilfully, he was soon involved in paths with 
which no one but those whose early youth hud been passed 
amongst them could be as well acquainted as himself. An¬ 
other precaution also he took, judging at once tliat, if he 
wore the object of pursuit, intelligence of his being in that 
neighbourhood must have been given by his worthy cousin; 
and jicrceiving, with his usual acuteness, the whole train of 
Martin Latouches’ thoughts, he said to himself, “I must 
keep away from St. Medard, for he will send them to seek 
me there. I'll turn to the left towards Beaumont, and come 
round to the chateau the day after to-morrow from the other 
side. I must lodge in the woods to-night, I fear. However, 
it is fine warm weather, so that is no great hardship.” 

With such meditations Jean proceeded, avoiding all towns, 
and even villages, and only stopping for a minute or two at 
a hamlet or a farmhouse to get some food for himself or for 
his horse. The trees were now in full leaf; and, as the pony 
began to show symptoms of weariness towards five o’clock, 
?the fugitive chose the first convenient wood that he met with, 
and, leading his horse into the heart of the dingle, he fks- 
tened him by tying his two fore-legs together, and prepared 
to make himself as comfortable a bed as circumstances per¬ 
mitted, in a place where the grass was short and dry. 

He was now at the distance of about eight miles from St. 
Medard, and the spot which he had selected for his tempo¬ 
rary abode was removed some fifty yards from a little green 
wood-path, marked only by the ruts of timber-carts and 
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prints from the hoofs that drew them. Scarcely, however, 
were Jean Marais’ preparations completed, when he heard 
the quick sounds of horsemen riding, and, lying quite still, 
he distinguished a rustle amongst the leaves not far off, as if 
some large animal were making its way slowly and cautiously 
towards the very spot where he himself was concealed. 

“ Boar, stag, or man,” said Jean Marais to himself, “ I 
wish they would keep away, for I am too tired for company 
to-nightbut, raising his head a little, so as to look over 
some of tlie brushwood near, and moving it from side to side 
for the purpose of seeing in different directions through the 
apertures, he at length perceived, between himself and the 
lane we have mentioned, the figure of a man at the distance 
of about twenty yards from him, evidently attempting to 
conceal himself from some one passing along the road, by 
keeping close to a large neighbouring tree, which covered 
his person entirely on that side. Jean Marais watched him 
attentively for several minutes, till the sound of horses’ feet 
died entirely away, and all was silent. The stranger still 
continued in the same position, however, and still .Jean Ma¬ 
rais kept his eyes fixed upon him with a look of great in¬ 
terest, till at length his pony, having satisfied himself with 
the grass near him, made a sort of hopping movement in ad¬ 
vance, which instantly caused the mJn to turn round with a 
glance of apprehension 

“ Hist, hist!” cried Jean Marais, in a tone calculated to 
reach the man’s ears, but not to carry the sound any farther; 
“Antoine 1 Antoine! here is a friend.” 

The stranger bent his head, and gazed for a moment in the 
direction from which the voice proceeded, and then cautiously 
and slowly advanced, till, seeing Jean hlarais fully, and re¬ 
cognising his face, he advanced and grasped him eagerly by 
the hand. 

“ Well met! Well met!” they said mutually, hut in a low 
voice; and rapid questions and answers succeeded as to each' 
other’s situation. 

“ Why, 1 have just been up to your place,” said the last 
comer, “ but I found nobody; and as 1 was going along back 
to Beaumont a party of the marcchaussee chased me; I don’t 
know what for, but I always keep out of their way whenever 
1 see them; and just now, as I want immediate speech of 
your young master,-it would be especially unpleasant to be 
lodged in prison.” 

“ What do you call my place?” asked Jean Marais. 

“ Why, the chateau of St. Medard,” replied the other. 

“Oh, no; you are mistaken,” answered Jean Marais. “My 
last place was the galleys at L’Orient. But what do you 
want at St. Medard?” 
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The man started at the intelligence which his companion 
gave him, and mutual communications were then made, 
which ended in an agreement to pass the night where they 
were, Jean Marais dividing the provisions which he had 
brought with him, with as hospitable and courteous an air as 
if he had been receiving a guest in the servants’ hall of St. 
Mcdard. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Ih a melancholy house near the gate of the prison, the sad 
party which we have lately seen at St. Medard were col¬ 
lected about ten days after their departure for Auvergne. 
The count had arrived during the preceding week, and the 
first act of the Countess de Larigy and her daughter was to 
apply at the gates for permission to see him. That permis¬ 
sion, however, was sternly refused, and they were informed 
that he was icroui au secret, as the technical term was, and 
that he could be permitted to converse with no one. Grieved 
and disappointed, they returned to consult what was next to 
be done, in order to obtain at least the means of visiting and 
communicating with him for whom they were so deeply 
.anxious. Advocates and persons learned in the law were 
sent for; but, as wc have before seen, wherever arbitrary 
power exists, a part of it falls into the hands of all its sub¬ 
ordinate agents; .vnd in matters of criminal jurisdiction, the 
comfort and safety of a prisoner were very much at the plea¬ 
sure of the officers of tlie crown. They had the oiiportunity 
of shutting him out froin all means of making au.i tiling but 
a nominal defence ; they could withhold from him those com¬ 
munications which might be absolutely necessary' to establish 
his innocence ; and he had no safeguard, in fact, but a faint 
and lingering respect for public opinion, and a Icar of abusing 
too far the authority entrusted to them, lest they should be 
punished by the only power above them. 

Such painful facts with regard to the situation of a hus¬ 
band and a father were now learned with grief and terror by 
Madame d’Artonne and Julie. The advocates said they 
could do nothing ; the law was utterly impotent to open the 
prison gates, even for themselves, whose advice and a.ssia- 
tance might be considered absolutely necessary to the prisoner; 
everything depended upon the will of the king, and of those 
to whom his authority w'as delegated. The provincial parlia¬ 
ments, though duly established as courts of law, could not 
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interfere in any shape; and the only assurance which could 
he piiven was, that the count could not bo executed without 
trial. 

To the new' intendant of the province the first appeal of 
the count’s wife and daughter was made; but he turned a 
deaf ear to tiieir application, merely replyhia;, that in regard 
to visits from tlie prisoner’s lamily no viohuion of the ordi¬ 
nary coxirsc could lake place. Tlie count, he added, would 
have full oj)))ortur,ity of obtaining the assislaiicc ol lav.’j-evs 
before liis trial, after his private ititcrrogatorica were con¬ 
cluded ; but, so long as it was limiid neccs'^ary to kcei) him 
ati Kecret, no one could bo admitted. All, then, that re¬ 
mained was to wait in jtalience; but of course it could not be 
without grief, tvithout anxiety, w'itliout the wearing, daily, 
hourly, continual sense of impending danger atul sorrow. 
They liwtked up to the dark and heavy walls of the ja-ison; 
they could see from the upper story ol tlie liouse file small 
barred windows of those chambers, in one o:' which tlicy 
knew him to be confined; and anxiously did moihcr and 
daughter watch those windows, sometimes fimeying, as they 
saw a figure jiass across, tliat it nnist be him they loved. 
Thus went liy four days. They tlien determined to write to 
the count, and the concierge or jailer of the prison p'ltmised 
to deliver the letter; hut they received no rciilt'. Yet it 
was a consolation to have written; for all that they could 
hope to do w'as to give tlie prisoner some comllirt, to win his 
thoughts a,little from liimselt; and tiiey wi'ro sure tliat no¬ 
thing could produce that cfiect so well as the kuowledgo that 
they were near him. 

At length there came a note addressed to the Countess 
d’Artonne, and w'ritton in a neat, regular, and precise hand, 

informing her tliat Monsieur dc L -, tlie (bnner intendant 

of that generality, had arrived in Paris in order to settle some 
aftairs of liis own, which tlie hurry ol his departure had 
forced him to leave in disorder, and tliat he tvould have tiie 
honour of waiting upon her at an hour he iianietl on the Ibl- 
.lowing day. Julie and Madame d’Arto.ine both looked re¬ 
joiced as the countess read tlie note aloud; for tliey were in 
hopes of olitaining through his means some mitigation of the 
severity with which the count was treated, iiut Francis do 
Langy heard it with a frowning brow and a burning heart— 
ay, and even with some impatience at the signs of pleasure 
which he perceived. 

‘1 Your enemy has come,” he said bitterly, “ to see his 
work properly executed.” 

But the moment the words had passed his lips, a conscious¬ 
ness of some of the sensations from which they sprang made 
the blood rise into his chce 
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Julie, too, with that clear perception as to the feelings of 
love which is perhaps given only to woman, and that when- 
she loves herself, saw more clearly into the heart of Francis 
de Langy than he did himself; and going over to the place 
where he sat, she said in a mournful and almost rc!)n)achful 
tone, but so low tliat nobody else could hear the words, “Do 
you doubt me, Francis V Am I not yours V ’ 

“ Ko, no, dear Julie; I do not doubt jou,”replied Francis 
dc Langy; “ but I grieve to sec that you are indulging, ex¬ 
pectations which must be disappointed. !l’liis man has his 
own olije.'ts; he seeks hut those; he cares for, he thinks of, 
nougiit else hut liow they may he gained. To them he will 
sacriiicc everything that stands in his way—the hopes, the 
feelings, the life itself of others—not vehemently, not eagerly, 
but calmly, coldly, deliberately', as you see a man set hi.-, loot 
unconcernedly upon an ant-!iill in his path, svithout consider¬ 
ing for one moment liow many of the insects he crushed to 
death. Dear Julie, I cr.imot make u]i mj' mind to meet this 
man here; the very siglit of him is odituis to me, and I fear 
I might f<)rget myself. 1 will go away for a few liours, be¬ 
fore the time he lias named, and you shall toll me (he result. 
Whatever it is will he softened co'uing from your lips.” 

“ Perhaps it would be ix-tter,” replied Julie, “lor I am 
afreid you are too hasty, Francis.” 

As he proposed, so he acted; and liiiK-au-liOur before the 
arrival of the iutcuilaiit, lie roamed out into the couiiiry, 
tbinkiiig the sights that at every step presented themselves 
to the eye in tiiat ]>art of France mi';iit soothe or at least 
occupy his mind. F>ut Francis de Langy w-as mistaken; it 
needs a double suusliluc to make the tiicc of uature look 
beautiful to man’s eyes—the sunshine of the Iieart as well as 
the sunshine of the sky. 

In the mean while, as the clock struck the hour he had ap¬ 
pointed, klon.sicur de L-, witli his usual calm, cheliherats 

step, and smooth, grave air, entered tiie house whicli had 
been taken by Madame d’Aitonnc, and rvas introduced into 
the room where she and Julie sat alone. After the first 
words of course w ere spoken and a slight pause had taken 
place, he said, addressing the countess, “ I grieve inc.Nprc.s- 
sibly, my dear madam, that you should be subjected to so, 
much anxiety and sorrow; and indeed I take a personal in¬ 
terest in that which presses upon you at present; for 1 very 
much fear that some words which I accidentally spoke to 
Mademoiselle d’Artonne may have had a share in brining 
back Monsieur d’Artonno to France, while events over wliicS 
1 have had no control have prevented those words from being 
verified.” 

“ It was indeed those words, sir,” said the countess, gravely. 
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“ whicb induced my husband to return, and we have been 
greatly surprised and deeply mortified to find ourselves so 
much deceived.” 

“ I should be as much so or more,” replied Monsieur do 

L-, “ if I had had any share in this sad affair; and I can 

assure you that I laboured most assiduously to change the 
determination of the crown, and to obtain permission lor the 
count to remain at liberty. It appears, however, that some 
additional evidence has been obtained in regard to this busi¬ 
ness, and all that I could say was unavailing. Nevertheless, 
I still think that the count has done the very best thing he 
could do in returning to France, and I trust my presence may 
have some efl'ect in mitigating the measures against him.” 

“Much do they need mitigation indeed,” said the coun¬ 
tess, “ for I cannot hut feel that they have been unnecessarily 
severe.” 

“ I trust not, I trust not,” repeated Monsieur de L-, 

with an appearance of grief. “ What has been done, my dear 
madam, to make you judge so? The gentleman who suc¬ 
ceeded me does, indeed, bear the reputation of being some¬ 
what strict; but he always acts according to law, and wouLl 
not, I am sure, go beyond the exact line of duty. What has 
been done, pray? what has been done?” 

“ Simply, sir,” answered the countess, “ that my husband, 
notwithstanding the previous examin.ition by yourself, is 
placed, I understand, in solitary confinement, and all his 
family are denied admission to him; nor can even his advo¬ 
cates, or people of the law, obtain leave to speak with him.” 

“ He is in fact au secret, my dear madam,” replied Monsieur 
de L-, in a calm, business-like tone. “'J’his is wljat hap¬ 

pens to every prisoner accused of a serious crime; but after 
a time, when the case has been fully entered into, Monsieim 
d’Artoime will be permitted to see his lawyers, and probably 
his family. A wife, indeed, is sometimes allowed, even un¬ 
der such circumstances as exist, to sec her husband lor a few 
minutes in the presence of one of the jailers, but ot course 
she must be unaccompanied. No two persons, and indeed 
none but a wife, can expect that indulgence.” 

“ Indeed!” exclaimed Madame d’Artonne eagerly. “ Do 
you think there is any chance of my being admitted if I go 
alone?” 

“I think I can ensure that for you,” said Monsieur de 
If——. “ If you will do me the honour of accepting my arm 

to the house of the intendant, I will use my best endeavours 
to obtain an order for your admission.” 

“ Instantly, instantly!” cried the countess, starting np; “I 
will be with you in a momentand she went to prepare for 
going out. 
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Monsieur de L-remained almost in silence, merely. 

saying a lew words to Julie, expressive of kind feeling for her 
latlier’s situation, and hope that he would be able to establish 
his innocence. The countess returned after an absence of 

scarcely two minutes, and Monsieur de L-conducted her 

to the house of the intendant, where he left her in a small 
ante-room for about a quarter of an hour, while he proceeded 
to “ employ his utmost eloquence,” he said, in order to pro¬ 
cure her the indulgence she desired. She could hear, as she 
sat waiting anxiously for the result, the soft and mellifluous 

voice of Monsieur de L-, and the somewhat rude and 

abrupt tones of his successor in office. At length the latter 
was heard to burst into a laugh, which wrung the heart of 
poor Madame d’Artonne, who said to herself, “ He mocks 
me and my anxiety.” But the moment after. Monsieur de 

L- returned with a paper in his hand, and a look of 

satisfaction on his countenance. 

“ Here is the order,” he said, “ and I will accompany you 
to the gates of the prison to ensure that there be no obstruc¬ 
tion.” 

Madame d’Artonne thanked him a thousand times, and as 
they walked onward he continued, “Bray assure the count 
of rny great anxiety to serve him. Should I be here when 
this close confinement is at an end, before his trial, I will see 
him and consult with him on what is to be dv)nc. But in the 
mean time ask if he can point out anyway in which I can be 
of service to him ; and remember, though I have no longer 
any official jmwer in this province, my influence is not incon¬ 
siderable. I will go and stay with Mademoiselle d’Artonne 
fill you return. They tvill not allow you to remain long, and 
you can thjen tell me w'hat the count says.” 

Madame d’Artonne made no objection, for at that moment 
her whole thoughts were occupied with her husband; and 

the moment Monsieur de L-had left her at the gates 

of the prison, he hurried back to spend the intervening time 
with Julie—an object but for which it is probable no order 
for Madame d’Artonne’s admission would have been obtained. 

Julie d’.jVrtonne was much surprised to see him re-enter . 
the room in which she sat, and a feeling of anxious alarm, at 

she knew not what, came over her; but Monsieur de L- 

explained to her calmly what he w'as pleased to call the pur¬ 
pose of his return, and the real purpose he proceeded to 
execute. 

“Bray, Mademoiselle d’Artonne," he said, after a few 
words on other subjects, “ may I ask if you have informed 
your mother of the conversation which took place between 
yourself and me in the park of St. Medard?” 
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“I did, Bir,” replied Julie; “I always tell my mother 
everything I think itnportant.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed her companion, jansing. “I had 
almost ianeiod not,” he added, after a few minutes. 

“ Why so?” demanded Julie. “ I am not aware, sir, that 
I have done anything which should make you doubt my sin- 
eerity towards jiiy mother, or my coniideiicc in her.” 

“Not at all, iny dear young lady; not at all,” replied 

Monsieur de L -; “ hut I thought you migiit not have 

told her on this occasion, simply i'rom tiie .nict of her saying 
nothing to me regarding the iniucii)al subject of our cosiver- 
satiori. I can easily conceive a young lady,” he continued, 
“possessed with a romautie passion, and helieviiig herscli 
bound ill honom* to follow a parlicular course, resolving to 
adhere to her promises, liowever little they may be really 
binding, and to sacrifice even her father's iii'e rather than 
break tlicm. 15iit I can hardly imagine a mother neglecting 
to urge her strongly noon the snliject, and not representing 
to her wiiat duty and a just view of her obligtitious would 
indnee lier to do.” 

Julie had remained in silent astoiii“!!iucnt, hut when lie 
paused she exclaimed, “Sacrinco my father's lil'e, di ) you 
say, sir? Surely yon yourself told me that he was likely, 
most likely, to lie acquitted b liis judges.” 

“ Other (iicts have since t inspired,” replied 'Jonsicur de 

L-, thoughtfully, “and 1 .scarcely dare encourage such 

hopes at present. I fear the case is an milbnun-ifv one.” 

“Oh, no, no!” cried Julie; “ they never can coi-deani him. 

Did 1 not see, did 1 not know-” She paused abruptly, 

the colour came into her cheek, and she covered her eyes 
rvith her hands, adding after a moment or two, “ They will 
not condemn my father, I am sure.” 

“I hope not,” replied the intendant; “hat it is worth 
vour while to consider that, if tliey do, it will then he too 
late. As sure as he is condemned, the count dies. 1 know 
the king’s resolution upon such su'ojccts; once tlie case is 
proved, the punishment is inevitable. Your decision must 
be made, Mademoisollo d’Artonne, beibro your father’s trial.” 

“Alas, sir 1” answered Julie, “ ray decision is made. I 
have bound myseif by vows that cannot be broken.” 

“And will this cruel young man," said Monsieur de L-, 

“ compel your observance of vows which may cost your 
parent’s life?” 

“Whatever might be his feelings, sir,” replied Julio, 
“tliose vows were sanctioned, nay, commanded, by mpr 
father. His very last injunctions to me before he made hxs 
Escape were, to observe them under any circumstances and 
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at all risks. He seems absolutely to haTe foreseen wbat lias 
happened; and he liimsell' exacted a promise oi me, u))on 
no consideration whatsoever to give iiiy hand to any but 
Francis de Langy.” 

“Or Latouebes,” said Monsieur de L-; and then pro¬ 

ceeded in the s.aiue unmoved tone to ask, “Fray, Mademoiselle 
d’Artormc, did yon, on your father’s retui'n, communicate to 
him what I told you? IJid you explain to him the answer I 
received Ifom the king on my application for an order to sus¬ 
pend proceedings?” 

“I had not time,” answered didie; “he arrived in the 
evening—he was arresteil before I saw him the ne-vt morn¬ 
ing.” 

j\n angry flush passed across iMonsicur de L-’s brow, 

and ho inuttcred to himself, “Too soon.” He replied, 
however, the next inomenf, aloud, “ Your father will of 
course set you free from such engagements immediately, 
and then-” 

“ I think not, .sir,” said .Tulie: “my belief is tliat niy father 
foresaw .somi lhiug like that which iia.s occurred, and that he 
made up his mind to the result. At all events, there is no 
use ill iiKjniring what 1 migld lio till my fatlier has himself 
seen me- and (o'd me his own uidie.s. Y^ou assure me tliat I 
shall 111 !VO tin opportunity ol vi.-iung him beliire liis trial?”' 

“1 hope and trust so,” replied the minister; “btit he can 
UTite. 1 will take care that ho shall have the means of writ¬ 
ing to yott.” 

“That will not he stifficicut,” answered Julie d'Artonne. 
“ T must see hint and speak with Ititn ; J 'must hear him, Irom 
his tnvn lips, revoke all that ho has said.” 

“And tin n,” exclaimed iUoiisieur de L-, “then, if ho 

do revoke his iitjuitctions, and ttdl )'ou to consider his Ibriucr 
commands as air, then do you promise?” 

“ No!” replied .lulie ; “no! 1 promise nothing, for I have 
no power to promise anytliing till I ant wholly .and volun¬ 
tarily set free. I shotild look itpoti my vow as half broken 
already if 1 were to make any’ engagement fbuitdcd upon the 
prosjiect of its living dissolved.” 

She could see the minister’s right hand clasp tightly uiion 
the arm of the chair in which he was sitting, but not the 
slightest emotion was visible in his countenance; and ere he 
could reply hladame d’Artonne entered. 

“ They have given me hut five minutes,” said the coimtess; 
“poor five minutes; and yet it is a great consolation,” 

“ It must be, indeed, madam,” answered the minister in an 
unembarrassed tone; “and I trust, ere many days be over, 
to be able to procure the same satisfaction for Mademoiselle 
d’Artonne, as I think it absolutely necessary for her future 
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repose of mind and for her father’s safety, that she should be 
permitted to see him. For the present 1 will bid you adieu,” 
and thus saying he retired. 

The countess turned, as soon as he was gone, to ask her 
daughter what his last words meant, but Julie had fled to 
her chamber to weep. 


CHAPTEK XLIX. 

For nearly three weeks after the period of Monsieur de 

L-’s visit, the family of the Count d’Artonne were denied 

permission to see him. The minister was absent in another 
part of Auvergne, and the count was still kept in solitary 
confinement. During that period the grief and anxiety of 
Julie d’Artonne, great as they were on her father’s account 
at first, had been increased a thousand-lbld by the terrible 

alternative that Monsieur de L-had put bel'ore her. No 

language can describe what she underwent, as, day by day 
and night after night, the same fearful idea presented itself 
to her mind, that upon her might depend her father’s life— 
that she might be called upon either to sec him die by a 
death of public shame, or to break her most solemn engage¬ 
ments to a man whom she deeply and truly loved, and give 
her hand to one whom she regarded with dislike and dread. 
She felt that it was not right to conceal from Francis de 
Langy what had talten place between herself and the inten- 
dant; but still she shrank from inlbrniing him from day to 
day, ever ho])ing that something might occur to remove the 
painful difficulty under which she laboured, and still resolved 
to perform the task before she was permitted to see her 
father. Nor was the heart of her lover much more at ease; 
for Julie had told him on his return that she had much to 
gay to him, but could not speak it then; and each day that 
passed he saw her check growing paler, her eye more anxious, 
while the struggle in her mind wore away her youthful 
beauty, “ like a moth fretting a garment.” 

Nor did Julie communicate the facts to her mother, though 
the countess inquired what had been hli' conversation ivith 

Monsieur de L-during her absence. “ Forgive me if I 

do not tell you, my dear mother,” she said, anxious to escape 
any aggravation of feelings already too bitter; “you shall 
^ hear ail after L have seen my father.” But it seemed as i£ 
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that hour were never to come, as each day they applied for 
admission, but were always refused. 

At length, on their return one day, they found that 

Monsieur de L-had called during their absence, and to 

him the countess determined to apply. Her application was 
not in vain; for the very next morning the prohibition M'as 
removed, and it was notified to the count that within certain 
hours he might see his famiW and friends, and consult with 
his advocates at all times. Julie now felt that she could no 
longer delay communicating to Francis de Langy all that 
had been weighing upon her heart for the last three weeks, 
and she told him the whole, with many a tear and many an 
assurance of unabated aflTection and tenderness. 

Francis heard her in silence, grieved, agitated, and indig¬ 
nant. “ Is it possible, Julie,” he said, when she had done, 
“ is it possible that you do not comprehend the plan of this 
villain? Do you not perceive how he first induced you to 
aid in persuading your Hither to return, in order that he 
might get him and you into his power, that by the father’s 
danger he might work upon the child? Do you not see how 
he broke his word with 3 'ou, and bad your father instantly 
arrested, in order that he might make the daughter's hand 
the price of the parent’s life? And even now, Julie—even 
now he is probably still deceiving you. Perhaps the very 
sacrifice itself, could Julie d’Ai'tonne make up her mind to 
wed such a monster as this, would not attain the object that 
you seek, and that your peace and mine would be destroyed 
for ever without even securing your father’s life. But can 
you, Julie, dream of violating your promises .to me, and 
uniting yourself to a man whom, even while you vow to love 
and honour him, you must hate and despise? I will never 
believe that your father can wish, nay, permit, such a sacrifice. 
Ask him, Jiilic—ask the count himself, now that the doors 
of his prison are open to you, and by his decision will I abide. 
But tell him, dear Julie, all you feel; tell him that you see 
and know that this man has betrayed him—^has lured him 
back again with false hopes; and, moreover, tell him also 
tliat I have doubts—many, many doubts—of the promise 
which he declares the king has made. I do not believe it; 
1 think it another falsehood springing from his own black 
heart.” 

“ But the letter, Francis—the letter which he has shown 
me,” said Julie.” 

“ It might mean many things,” replied Francis de Langy. 
“If you nave told me the contents correctly, dear Julie, a 
letter precisely similar—^I believe, word for word the same— 
was sent to my father. It, too, said that the king would not 
interfere, ‘ except under the circumstances before-mentioned.’ 
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But what were those circumstances? As my father explained 
the words to me, they were, that the count should be able to 
prove that he killed his adversary only in his own defence. 
I do not believe this man’s tale, Julie; it seems to me absurd 
and incredible. But, as I have said, let the count judge for 
himself. 1 will not accompany you to him. Tell him all, 
Julie, and I will see him afterwards.” , 

“ You blame me, Francis,” exclaimed Julie, looking sadly 
in his lace; “ you think I do not love you. But, oh! you do 
not know what a terrible thing it is for a daughter to be told 
that she must either sacrifice him she loves best on earth or 
cast away her father’s last hope of life.” 

“Nay, Julie,” said Francis de Langy, pressing her to his 
hosom. “I do not blame you, I do not doubt your love; 
but I see that you still have some trust in this man, and I 
have none—none in the world. I believe him to be a villain 
to the very core; I think he is even now deceiving j'ou, and 
that you will most bitterly repent having trusted him, even 
in the smallest degree, though perhaps too late. But go to 
■your father, dear Julie; 1 heat the countess calling for 3 ’’ou. 
Kemcmber that this is not his only chance of life, for as yet 
we cannot judge whether he will be condemned or not; and 
if acquitted, how much more honourable, how much more 
satisfactory, must it be to himself than to owe his existence 
to favour purchased bj^ the sacrifice of his child!” 

As he spoke, Madame d’Artonne called again, and Julie 
hastened down to accompany her to the prison. Francis do 
Langy betook himself to the room of the Abb<S Arnoux, and 
waited for nearly two hours in a state of indescribably anxious 
suspense. 

At length the countess and her daughter returned, and a 
foot was instantly heard upon the stairs. Julie rapidly came 
up towards the abbo’s room; and Francis de Langy’s heart 
beat high, for he was sure that Julie would not bring tidings 
calculated to crush all his hopes and affections, with so quick 
a step as that. He opened the door just as she was knocking, 
and the moment he did so she cast herself into his arms. 
“ Lie has decided, Francis,” she said; “ he has decided. 
Thank you, dear Francis, for leaving him the choice. He 
■will stand his trial, he says, whatever comes of it, and I am 
now yours for ever.” 

Julie wept, but her tears were calmer and gentler than 
they had been before; and the good abbd, taking her by *e 
hand, led her to a chair, saying, “ Sit down, my dear child, 
and tell us how this matter has gone, for Francis here has 
been relating to me the painful circumstances in which 

Monsieur de L-has placed you. It was not right ot him 

at all; it is grossly unmoral and wicked to make that which 
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shotild bo decided simply by tlie principles of justice and 
equity depend in any way upon favour. 1 am sure the count 
thinlfs so too ; but tell us how it all went.” 

“ On coing to the prison with my mother,” answered Julie, 
“ I found they would admit us to my father’s coll only one at 
a time, so I had to wait till slie • ■■.no out. As soon as I saw 
him I informed him of every Ikl .'g that had happened, and 
for a tibic he seemed much moved and doubtful. However, 
I concealed nothing from liim, as I bad promised you, Francis. 
I told him allmy own feelings, all yours, all you had said, 
all you susndRed ; and he, like you, has no confidence in the 

sincerity of Monsieur de L-. Ho said it vias evident ho 

had been entrapped for the minister’s own purposes, and he 
doubted much w helher that man would and could keep faitli 
in regard to tho immediate pardon. He thought the tale 
improbable, and scarcely to be believed. But at the same 
time ho seemed to derive hope, in regard to (!■<■ issue of his 

trial, from the very eagerness with which Mon: :r'ur de L- 

pressed liis suit. ‘ It is the estates of Artounc tlinthc seeks,’ 
said my fatlicr, ‘ and tho.so he could not possess if I were 
destined to die by the hands of the executioner, for then those 
estates would be forfeited.’ After a little time, however,” 
continued Julie, “he thought he would make^ trial of 

Monsieur de L-, and for that purpose sent w to him. 

My mother went with mo, though I was to speak to him 
alone; and when I saw him, I asked him in my father’s 
name if ho would put a pledge in writing to obtain an order 
to supersede all proceedings if I gave him my hand. Ho 
would not consent, however; he said it might bo used against 
him ; that it might ruin him for over with the king; but he 
told mo that he would plight his -word, that he would take 
his oath, and said that was surely all Monsieur d’Artonno 
could desire. He added a great many soft words and kind 
assurances ; but I only replied that I would tell my fathei 
w'hat ho said, and left him. When I did tell my father, he 
replied that it was very evident the man was trying to deceive 
us, but that even before I came back he had made up his 
mind. ‘I will never hear of this matter again, Julie,’ he 
said; ‘it ie too hard for me and for you. I will stand my 
trial whatever come of it; and let the result be what it may, 
you are the wife of Francis do Langy.’ He turned away his 
neod as ho spoke,” she added, “ and gazed out of the window 
as if he saw something in the sky, and then he continued, 
slowly but firmly, ‘ Ho, Julie, no 11 am fixed and determined. 
If I were tol4 by the tongue of on angel that death would bo 
the end of the trial which is now approaching. I would not 
oonsent to avoid that result by marrying you to a man ■who 
could play such a juggle between a father and. a child. Give 
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your hand where your heart is given, my love, and where 
you are bound by vows you shall not break for. me.’— 
Francis,” she went on, patting her hand in his as he stood 
beside her, “ you will forgive me when I tell you, that I then 
knelt down before my father, and told him that you had said 
you would abide by his decision—^that I was sure you would 
not reproach me—that if he in his heart thought his life 
could be saved by any sacrifice of mine, I was re^y to make 
it—that it would be but a short endurance, for that, united 
to a being whom 1 hated, the struggle would not long endure, 
and that Juliet d’Artonne would soon be but ailing that had 
been. I told him I knew he would not consent to sacrifice 
my life merely to save his own, but that there was more to 
be obtained if I could save him from the ignominy and shame 
of a condemnation and a death for crime. But lie would not 
hear of it, Francis: he kissed me tenderly and often, and 
thanked me very much; but he said, ‘No, Julie, no! I have 
learned to look better on tliese things than was once the 
case. The good Abbd Arnoux, in a long conversation that 
we had one day, showed me how far to estimate the opinions 
of men. Jf our own conscience goes with them, approving 
their censure or their praises, men’s judgment of our actions 
may be valuable to us, as the voice of a world in which we 
live. But where our own conscience exculpates or blames 
in opposition to their decree, its decision must be paramount, 
as the voice of a world to which we go. Nevertheless,’ he 
added, ‘ I do not feel afraid, Julie; something tells me I shall 
not be condemned. My own conscience acquits me, and I 
trust and believe that God, even in this world, will defend 
the right. Send Francis de Langy to me, my dear child,’ he 
said, ‘ and remember that you keep unbroken your vows to 
him, by your duty towards me.’ ” 

“ I will go to liira at once,” answered Francis do Langy. 
“ I believe, Julie, that he has judged wisely, both lor liis own 
sake and lor our happiness.” 

After a lew words, such as a lover may be supposed to 
speak from the heart’s fulness under such circumstances, 
Francis "left her, with the good Abbd Amoux reasoning to 
her from those abstract principles which, framed in the closet, 
seldom fit the heart of any creature of the busy world; and, 
speediim on to the prison, he was without difficulty admitted 
to the &uot d’Artonne. 

lie found him “in an upper story, and in one of those small 
chambers called cabanotis, where persons imprisoned upon 
serious charges were detained, without being suffered to 
mingle with the great herd of conunon culprits in the yard. 
Monsieur d’Artonne looked more ohcerlul than his young 
friend had expected to see him, and very much less depressed 
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than when he had visited him in confinement in the Chateau 
d’Artonne. Custom does wonders.in these respects; and, 
indeed, the permission which had been given him to receive 
his family and friends, aftei; three weeks of solitude, had 
raised his spirits and inspired him with new hopes. 

“Ah, Francis!" he exclaimed, grasping his hand as soon 
as he beheld him, “ welcome, welcome, my dear young gen¬ 
tleman! I have been strangely tempted since I saw you, 
Francis, but I have not yielded to the temptation. We have 

been dcceivctomy good youth, by this Monsieur de L-. 

Tie has lured me back to my destruction, hoping to wring 
from me my consent to Julie’s marriage with him, but he has 
not succeeded.” 

“ Do you think, my dear sir, asked Francis dc Langy, 
seating himself on the edge of the small bed, which stood in 
a corner, for there was but one chair in the room—“ do you 
flSiink that the letter which I so unfortunately sent you, aud 
which I fear had some shar^ in bringing you back to France 
—do you think it also of his manufacture?” 

“ No,” replied the count—“ no; and on that letter a great 
part of the hope which I, almost unreasonably, entertain ot 
a happy issue to my trial is founded. Tell me, Francis— 
where is the mau who sent it to be met with? 1 trust you 
have not lost tlte clue.” 

“ He was to come to St. Medard,” said Francis de Lai>^; 
“ but 1 had seen nothing of him up to the time of our de¬ 
parture." 

“ Good God!” cried the count; “ that is unfortunate He 
may come there and not know where to find you.” 

“No, no,” answered Francis de Langy; “that is impos¬ 
sible; for before I came away I left word with every one ot 
the servants, down to the very gamekeepers, to tell him, if he 
called, that I was in Auvergne; that you were arrested and 
in danger; and, lest he should write, I gave orders for all 
letters to be opened by my uncle’s old butler, and that any 
one which could by any means refer to this business should 
be sent on by a special messenger, post haste. I left money 
for the expenses, that there might be no delay.” 

“ Like yourself, my dear Francis,” said the count, “ and 
yet you have heard of nothing?’’ 

“Nothing,” replied Francis de Langy. “I.have had 
various letters of business by the post, referring tb the cause 
between me and this impostor, which is advancing slowly, 
and unfavourably to me it would seem, but not a word con¬ 
cerning your affairs.” 

“ Unfortunate! unfortunate!” exclaimed the count. “ Would 
to God we knew where to find this man! and yet you will 
think it strange when 1 tell you 1 am not even acquainted 
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with his name, or what he is. Of one thing, however, I am 
sure: he is a sincere Mend. He guided and aided me for 
several days in the mountains, discovered the proceedings of 
my pursuers, and taught me how to baffle them; and, al¬ 
though I cannot conceive how he acquired this knowledge, 
he dropped hints regarding events which I thought no eye 
but my own had seen, which alarmed and agitated me at the 
time, but which give me hope even now.” • 

“ Good heavenl” ejaculated Francis de Langy, “ would it 
not be worth while for me to go to Paris, antepe if I can dis¬ 
cover him by means of the people at vraose house he 
lodged?” 

The count shook his head. “ Some common cabaret,” he 
replied. “The time, too, is short; the trial, they say, will 
come on in a fortnight. I might put it off, the advocates 
tell me, for three or four days more; but I am impatient ol 
this durance, and wish it to be brought to an end as soon as 
possible. Uncertainty is worse than death. Death I have 
faced a thousand times when I was young and a soldier, and 
I fear it not now: no, though it take the most terrible form 
that death can take to an honourable man. But one thing 
I do fear, Francis,” he added, in a low and tremulous voice: 
“ I fear the consequences of such a death to my poor wife and 
child. Kemember that the condemned criminal here in 
France, according to our horrible and iniquitous laws, carries 
the shame, and the punishment also, to his guiltless family; 
that, if I fall in this affair, Julie will be pointed at and 
marked as the child of a murderer—^her rank, her name, her 
station, will be gone. She will have nothing, Francis— 
iiothiiig but her beauty, her umocence, her excellence, to 
bring you. Will yon still love her, Francis? Will you 
never, even witli a thought, contemn her?” 

“ I will love her, cherish her, console her, worship her, 
to my dying day!” said Frauds de Langy; “and in anotlier 
land we shall find justice.” 

“ Well, then,” answered the count, “ I shall not fear death. 
What is it?” he continued, turning to one ol the jailers, who 
entered the cell at that moment. “ I thought I was to be 
permitted to see my Mends without interruption till five 
o’clock.” 

“ It is only this letter, sir,” replied the jailer, “ which has 
come post haste from the north, for Monsieur de Langy here. 
Madame d’Artunne has sent it up, as it came by a spedal 
messenger from St. Medard, she says; and as 1 thought it 
might be important- 

“Thank you, thank yotumy Mend!" said the connt, eagerly. 
“ What is It, Francis?” 

“ Bat a tew words,” answered Fronds de Langy with a gla*! 
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smile, “but they will take me to Paris immediately. This 
must be from our friend. Hear what he says: ‘ If Monsieur 
le Comte de Langy will come up to his father’s house any 
time after four days from the receipt of this, he will meet 
with one whom he will be glad to see, and receive intelligence 
wiiich will make him very happy.’ Adieu, Monsieur d’Ar- 
tonne, adieu I” continued Francis, holding out his hand to 
him. “ AVithin an hour I will be upon a horse’s back, post¬ 
ing away to Paris.” 

A difhcultiwhich Francis de Langy had not foreseen, for 
he had neve^et been exposed to any of the painful priva¬ 
tions of poverty, had well-nigh dclaj'ed his joimiey. The 
money which he had brought with him, and which he cal¬ 
culated would last till he received fresh remittances from 
Paris, was now nearly exhausted. He knew that the pittance 
which was allowed to Madame d’Artonne was not more than 
sulllcient for the daily wants before her; and, as he turned 
his steps homeward meditating on what was to be done, he 
felt that chilling sensation which almost all men must have 
experienced, from kings and statesmen down to the lowest 
grade, when they have found great and important purposes 
frustrated by the want of the means of carrying them into 
execution. 

“ What can be done?” thought the young gentleman. “I 
must not consult with Madame d’Artonne, lor she would only 
stint herself, and perhaps fall into serious discomfort. I 
must tell my case to the abbe.” 

The abbd was accordinglj^ spoken with, but the good man 
could give little or no aid; lor, satisfied with the annuity 
which was charged upon the estates of St. Medard, almost 
cveiythiug that he received was given away in charitj'. 
After a moment’s thought, however, he exclaimed, “ Stay, 
stay, my dear Francis! 1 will get yon the money,” and, open¬ 
ing a little cabinet, he took out a gold hojihtuini'cn of con¬ 
siderable size, gazed at it for a moiiient, and then, walking 
to the door, exclaimed, “Louise! Louise Pelct!” 

lA)uise came trotting down the stairs in a moment, and he 
whispered a few words to her. 

“ ’IVbat are you going to sell that for?” cried Louise, in her 
abrupt way. “Nonsense, Monsieur Amoux! I have hearC 
you say that that was j'Otir mother’s.” 

“Hush! hush!” answered Monsieur Amoux, pointing to 
Francis de Langy: “ it is lor him. He wants to go to Paris 
directly, and there is not money.” 

“ Now, good heaven!” exclaimed Louiw, “ that is too bad' 
If you want money, Monsieur Francois, limy don’t 3 ’ou come 
to me? I am as rich as Pern;" and away she ran without 
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■waiting for a reply, bringing down a small roulean of louis- 
d’ors, amounting to about fortj'-. 

“I salill not require all these, my good Louise,” said 
Prancis de Langy. 

“Take them, take them !” cried Louise; “you never can 
have too much upon a journeyand away she ran, which 
was, indeed, her usual way of bringing a conversation to an 
end. 

Horses were immediately sent for; a farewell -was taken of 
ifadame d’Artonne and Julie; and with fre^ hopes in his 
own bosom, and leaving fresh hopes behind Imn, Francis cle 
Langy was soon galloping as hard as he coidd towards Paris, 
the postilion by his side. 


CHAPTElt L. 

Dcring three days and three nights Francis de Langy never 
reposed more than three hours at a time, and during part of 
his long and anxious ride to Paris he had to encounter storms 
of wind and rain, which added greatly to his fatigue. The 
sun had set about an hour before he jiassed the gates of the 
capital, and the porte-cocl/ere of his father’s house was closed 
when he arrived. As soon, however, as the Swiss appeared 
to open it for him, I’rancis inquired if anybody had lately 
been there to ask for him; but to his surprise the man re¬ 
plied, “ Nobody at all, sir, but the young Count dc Ncsle.” 

Dismounting from his horse in the court-yard, he paid the 
postilion who was ivith him, while the servants who had come 
out ran in to announce his arrival, and another held a lamp 
to light him up to the countess’s saloon. Stiff and weary, 
and fearing that he had been brought from Auvergne for no 
purpose, Francis mounted the stairs with a slow and hca'vy 
step, intending to retire to rest after a very brief interview 
with his father and mother. As he approached the door, 
however, which a servant held open, he perceived that they 
were not alone; but as he entered he paused suddenly, struck 
and overwhelmed with equ^ joy and astonishment, as, rising 
from a seat between the marquis and marchioness, his first, 
kindest, best of friends. Monsieur de St. Medard, stretched 
forth his hands towards him. The young man sprang into 
them ■with emotions which for-several minutes took away all 
power of speech; and the care, and attention, and kindness, 
which the viscount had bestowed upon his youth, were all 
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■well repaid at that moment by the heartfelt, inexpressible 
joy which he beheld in his adopted son. 

“ Then the letter was from you? the letter was froin you?” 
exclaimed Francis de Langv, as soon as he could speak. 

“ It was from me, though not written by myself, Francis," 
said the viscount, holding up his right arm, which appeared 
dismembered of the hand. “ I have had a little loss since I 
saw you, my poor boy, and I have not learned to ■write with 
my left hand yet.” 

. “But the shiptvreck! the shipwreck!” exclaimed Francis 
de Langy. » 

“It is all very true,” replied the viscount: “the poor 
‘Thetis’ went down, and I am one of nineteen who were 
saved. Many a gallant fellow there found his grave, and I 
should have been lost too, but they put me into the smaller 
boat noth the captain, and I was the last who left the vessel, 
for by that time I could not help myself, my 'hand being 
already crushed when the mainfast fell; and tor three days 
and three nights we were Upon the stormy sea, with nothing 
but that trail thin plank between us and destruction. At 
length we were picked up by an English frigate; but I will 
tell you all the rest hereafter, Francis. Let me hear some¬ 
thing of the Count d’Artoune.—You are fatigued, my dear 
boy: you seem exhausted.” 

“I am indeed,” said Francis de Langy, “for I quitted 
Clermont only on Tuesday last, and have ridden post hither 
with little or no sleep; and yet, my dear uncle, 1 must lose 
no lime ere I .speak to you about Monsieur d’Artonne. In¬ 
deed, you must do your best to save him.” 

“ I will, I will,” answered the viscount, earnestly. “ But 
come, Francis; one word to your parents, and then to bed, 
for you look perfectly exhausted. I will talk with you 
while you are undressing.” 

“His clothes, too, are dripping,” said the marchioness. 

“He had better take some warm wine,” said the mar¬ 
quis, “before he goes to bed;” and, glad of an opportunity 
of showing kindness and attention where their hearts told 
them that their conduct lately had been somewhat diflerent. 
Monsieur and Madame de Langy showered all sorts of little 
cares upon their son, while Monsieur de St. Medard stood 
gravely by, feeling more deep allection though making less 
display of it. 

“ I will go to bed, my dear uncle,” said Francis, as soon 
as they were by themselves, “ because I believe that to lie 
down will be the best thing for me; but I am sure I shall 
not be able to sleep till I have told you all that has occurred 
since you went, and have asked your help and counsel.” 

“You shall do as you like, my dear boy,” replied Mon- 
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sienr de St. Medard, “ for 1 know that no&ing is so oppres* 
sire to the body as an overloaded mind. I stay beside 
you till you are inclined to sleep. 1 have heard that you 
have sn-fifered much in many ways, and have borne it well; 
and 1 will do my best, Francis, to remove such difficulties 
and distresses from your future path.” 

Casting off his clothes and lying down, Francis de Langy 
telatcd all that had taken place from the time of his uncle’s 
departure for Pondicherry, about eleven months l>efore. 
He touched but briefly, indeed, upon the long and tedious 
suit that was still going on regarding the inheritance of De 
Langy, and even more lightly upon the difficulties to which 
he had been exposed, and those with which he had been 
threatened, in consequence of some of Monsieur de St. 
Medard’s arrangements having been left incomplete. Of 
the conduct of the Marquis and Marchioness de Langy, of 
the favour which they had shown a stranger who claimed 
their inheritance, of the encouragement which they had 
gpven to his demands, Francis said nothing at all; but on 
the history of Monsieur d’Artonne, on his escape from pri¬ 
son, his flight to England, his recapture, and his situation 
at the time, he spoke much and eagerly. He dwelt, too, at 
large on all that had occurred to Julie d’Artonne, and espe¬ 
cially on the conduct of Monsieur de L-, the particulars 

of which he detailed truly and accurately, tliough his own 
comments might perhaps be tinged by prejudice and pas¬ 
sion; and he ended by beseeching the viscount to intercede 
with the king for the Count d’Artonne, and also, if possible, 
to obtain the pardon of poor Jean Marais. 

Monsieur de St. Medard heard him to the conclusion 
calmly, and alntost in silence, merely stopping him from 
time to time to ask a question, and then suffering him to go 
on without comment. At length, when he elided, monsieur 
shook his head gravely, saying, “ I fear, iny dear Francis, 
my intercession will be in vain. 1 have certainly served the 
king successfully. In the space of one fortnight which I 
spent at Pondicherry, I have regulated the affairs for which 
1 was sent, quieted the dissensions which existed amongst 
the officers of the crown in that place, and by a little firm¬ 
ness, perhaps a little severity, have taught them that they 
are there for the service of the state, not for their ovra 
aggrandisement. Any reward for myself I had long ago 
detcrniiaed neither to seek nor to accept, and I will zeahiusiy 
plead the cause of the Count d’Artonne. Nevertheiess, I 
fear the king will remain firm. He is not easily to be 
shaken upon such subjects; and all that I can hope is, that 
something will appear at the count’s trial, either to prove 
him perfectly innocent or to make a favourable impression 
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on kis judges. As fiw this Monsieur de L-, however, 

though it is dangerous in this country to attack a minister 
high in favour and power, 1 will certainly give the clearest 
account of his conduct to his majesty; lor, taking your re¬ 
presentations, as 1 do, to be perfectly accurate, nothing can 
he more scandalous, more unjust, I might almost say more 
treasonable, than the use he has made of the king’s name, 
imd his behaviour altogether. There are few who wUl ven¬ 
ture to break through ordinary rule ami etiquette in order 
to bring truth to the car of the sovereign; but I believe that 
he who does so serves him better than the soldier in the fl^d 
or the statesman in the cabinet. I may well plead for the 
count, too, for he is an old and a dear friend, between whom 
and myself not even rivalry in love could make a breach. I 
will see the king to-morrow morning, without fail; and asi 
soon as I have offered my petition and received my reply, T 
will return with you to Auvergne and be present at this 
trial. Friends are too apt to fall away from us at such 
moments, Francis; and countenance and support to a man 
at such a moment is worth all the rest we can do for him 
through life. JJow I will leave you to sleep: good-bye for 
to-uight;” and after pausing for an instant, as il half inclined 
to add sometliing else, the viscount once more bade him 
adieu and left him. 

“I will tell him to-morrow',” said the viscount to himself 
when he had closed the door. “ He w'as wrong, certainly 
very wrong, to take such a part in D’Arlonnc’s flight. The 
laws ol our country are the first things we shmild consider—” 
He paused, looked upward with a placid smile, and added, 
boAving his licad—“ except the laws of God." 

When Francis de Langy rose on the following morning, 
still somewhat stitf and w'cary with his journey, he found 
that his uncle had already departed l(>r Versailles, whence 
he did not return till lour or five o’clock. In the mean 
while, the young gentleman visited the small inn where, as 
the reader may remember, he had held a conversation with 
a stranger regarding the Count d’Arionne; but, notwith¬ 
standing every elfort, he could not discover who that stranger 
was, or where he was to be found. Tlie people of tlic house 
seemed to have no notion to whom he alluded; the landlord 
tliought it was one person, the landlady another, the waiter 
a third; and Francis de Langy returned disaj)pointed. 

Anxious, however, to convict Monsieur de L- in some 

of the artifices which he suspected him of IiaA ing resorted 
to, he askdd tlie Marquis de l^angy if he still possessed the 
letter which lie received from the king in answer to his 
application respecting the Count d’Artonne. The marquis, 
luckily, had preserved it, and gave it to him; and Franri* 
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de Langy^on reading it through, found that the words were 
precisely those of the epistle which had been shown to Julie. 

On the return of Monsieur de St. Medard, he met his 
adopted son with a grave countenance, and taking a paper 
from a number which he held in his hand, presented it to 
him, saying, “There, my dear boy; I have obtained that 
for your friend Jean Marais; but 1 have promised the king, 
at the same time, to speak to you most seriously on the im¬ 
propriety of aiding a prisoner in his escape under any cir¬ 
cumstances. The laws of our country are imperative upon 
us all as citizens; and if individuals were to think themselves 
justified in breaking those laws, either when they do not 
exactly approve of the manner of their execution, or feel 
them to be hard in a particular case, the whole framework 
of society would soon be dissolved. Pray do hot reply, 
francis; for, depend upon it, you have done wrong, altiiough 
your participation in ll’Artonnc’s escape cannot be proved 
so as to subject you to punishment. The king, however, is 
perfectly aware of the fact; and he showed his clemency 
and sense of justice remarkably when he signed Jean Marais’ 
pardon, saying, ‘I do this. Monsieur de St. Medard, because 
I believe the man acted under the influence of his master.’ 
‘ And I beg that you will pardon the master also,’ 1 replied, 
‘for he acted under the influence of Love, who was his 
master for the moment.’ You must keep the p.ardon, 
however, Francis,” the viscount continued, “till our good 
friend Jean can be found; for it seems hs has made his 
escape from L’Orient, and no one knows whore he is now.” 

“But, Monsiettr d’Artonne,” inquired Fraticis; “ what did 
the king say of Monsieur d’Artonne?” 

The viscount shook his head, and replied, “ All that his 
majesty could be induced to answer was, that nothing would 
lead him to pervert the course of justice. ‘ hlonsicur 
d’Artonne must abide his trial,’ he said. ‘ If ho he declared 
guilty, his sentence will not be executed till I have had all 
the papers read; his case will then have the liiost favourable 
consideration; and the high testimony which some of my 
best and most faithful subjects have borne to his honour, his 
kindness of heart, and his benevolence, will of course be 
taken into account in his favour. But I warn you. Monsieur 
de St. Medard, that I have solemnly pledged myself never 
to pass over any more of those duels which have so fre¬ 
quently taken place under the name of chance encounters. 
I therefore trust, that if Monsieur d’Artonne did really and 
truly kill this young man, he will be able to prove that it 
was in his own defence, otherwise it will go hard with him.’ 
As you may .easily conceive, Francis,” continued the vis- 
'^unt, “I could say no more; and all that can be now done 
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is for us to go down, as soon as you are able for the journey, 
in order to watch the progress of events in Auvergne.’’ 

“ Oh! I am ready this moment,” exclaimed Francis de 
Langy; “let us not wait an hpur on my account, my dear 
uncle.” 

“Nay, nay, Francis,” replied the viscount; “there is no 
need of such haste, if, as j'ou tell me, the trial does not 
come on for a fortnight: besides, I have papers to sign to¬ 
morrow. I will not quit Paris again without putting your 
succession to the estates of St. Medard beyond all doubt or 
question.” 

With all the eager impatience of youth, Francis de Langy 
would fain have besought his uncle to delay all such arrange¬ 
ments till the more important business, in his eyes, of the 
count’s trial was over. But Monsieur de St. Medard would 
not give way; and it rvas not till after s day’s interval that' 
the viscount and liis nephew were once more upon the way 
to Auvergne. 

We will not pause to give even a summary of the conver¬ 
sation which took place between the old and the young 
traveller, as they rolled on upon the ground which they had 
ilrst journeyed along together some fifteen months before. 
It may easily be conceived that there was still much to be 
told on eitlier side, still much to be discussed between them; 
and the first day passed almost entirely in conversation, with 
very few intervals of meditation. Both were grave, for the 
object of their journey was of too painful a nature to admit 
of anything even approaching to cheerfulness to enter into 
the mood of either. But as they came near Auvergne the 
viscount seemed to find great delight in the beauty of the 
country, and pointed out to his young comi)anion the rich¬ 
ness of some parts and the picturesque splendour of others. 
The weather hatl now become fine, and though there was a 
shade of autumn in the fields and on the trce.s, the fair land 
through which they went never perhaps looked fairer. But 
Francis could take no pleasure in the scenery; the cloud of 
anxiety that overshadowed his mind hid its beauty from his 
eyes; and he replied to Monsieur de St. Medard, when he 
was pointing out to him some object of interest, “Alas! my 
dear uncle, I am sadly changed since first I passed through 
tliis very country. I can no longer look upon it with the 
same eyes; I can no longer feel in it the same delight.” 

“I too am changed, my dear Francis,” rejoined his uncle; 
“ and, much as I ever admired the loveliness of nature, I 
now find in it new enjoyment which I discovered not before. 
Do you know the cause of this alteration in you and me, 
Francis? With jmu it is that you have taken a step for¬ 
ward, and the breath of manhood’s cares and manhood’s 
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anxieties has dimmed the glass through which yon see die 
world. I too have taken a stop forward, but in so doing I 
have had a veil torn from my eyes, and in all the works of 
STature I see the hand of God. Thus it is that these scenes 
appear to me with as much freshness as they did to you in 
the spring of last year. Do not let your anxiety weary you, 
however, my dear boy; in six or seven hours more we shall 
be at Riom.—But what have we here? Oh! a wagon-load 
of convicts: thus it is that man mars God’s beautiful land¬ 
scape. Man’s doings! man’s doings! they are the great blot 
in the wonderful creation.” 

As they spoke, they passed a long open cart, with two 
ranges of convicts back to back, united by a chain down the 
middle, and with their legs hanging over the side. Some of 
the agents of police were mounted in the front, and five or 
six j^gousins, or guards, were trudging along by the wagon, 
while one of the officers, after turning to say something to 
one of the prisoners, sprang across the bench on which he 
was seated, and struck him brutally and repeatedly over the 
head with a stick. Almost at the same instant Francis 
leaned forward, and called loudly out of the window to the 
postilions to stop. 

“ What is the matter, Francis,” asked the viscount; “ what 
is the matter? You must not interfere.” 

“It is our own poor friend, Jean Marais himself!” ex¬ 
claimed Francis, jmnping out of the carriage: “ I saw his 
face distinctly as we passed.” 

“ Oil! then we may set him free,” cried Monsieur de St. 
Medard; and, waiting till the wagon slowly came up, he also 
got out of the chaisc-de-postc and called to the captain oi the 
chain to stop. 

A volley of abuse, folly, blasphemy, and rilialdry, was in¬ 
stantly poured upon the two gentlemen from tlie tenants of 
the wagon; and poor Jean Marais, though he saw who were 
the persons speaKing to the officer, did not venture even to 
appear to recognise them, from a dread of his ferocious com¬ 
panions. 

Not a few difficulties were made by the captain of the chain 
before he would set Jean Marais at liberty, although the 
terms of the pardon were precise. He said that he was 
bound to take the prisoner to the bagne, and that the pardon 
must be directed to the captain of the galleys. Monsieur de 
St. Medard showed him that the warrant distinctly ordered 
all the king’s officers to set the person named Jean Marais 
at liberty wherever he was found, and not to detain or molest 
him upon any^ pretence—the monarch supposing, at the time 
he signed it, that the prisoner had not been recaptured. Still 
^herc was some opposition, and one would have supposed 
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from the obstinacy with isfaich the man held out, that iw 
took a real pleasure in the detention of each of his unfortu¬ 
nate gang. A severe menace, however, on the part of the 
viscount, accompanied by the announcement of his name and 
station, at length produced the consent of the captain of the 
chain; but it was necessary to proceed to the next village 
before poor Jean Marais could be freed from his fetters. 

He did not go thither indeed without risk, for his worthy 
companions, though willing on all occasions to aid a fellow- 
convict in making his escape from justice by.Miy cunning 
device, loved not to be separated from him in a legitimate 
manner, and felt some inclination to dash his brains out 
rather than suffer him to take advantage of bis pardon. At 
length, however, the village was reached, the carriage of the 
viscount proceeding slowly after the wagon; the chain was 
knocked off the neck of the unfortunate pris<mer, and, start¬ 
ing away free, his first impulse was to turn towards the cap¬ 
tain* of the chain, and to shake his clenched fist at him, ex¬ 
claiming, “ If ever 1 meet you man to man, I’ll not leave an 
inch of \raite skin about you.” A loud shout of approval 
burst from the convicts, and the wagon moved on, the c^taia 
replying with a mocking laugh, and telling him to takdfeare 
of his sorbonne, meaning thereby his head. 

Jean Marais next gave way to his joy and gratitude, dis¬ 
playing both with a liveliness and eagerness which none but 
a Frenchman could exhibit. He was evidently very weak, 
however, from bad treatment and want of proper food; and, 
giving him a couple of fouls, the viscount told him to take a 
night’s repose and refreshment at St. Fonrzain, and then to 
follow to Clcnnont as last as possible. 

“ See wliat it is to be lucky!” exclaimed Jean Marais, who, 
with true French ingenuity, extracted all that was favoiu-able 
out of any situation in wind) he might be placed. “ See 
what it is to be lucky! If I had not been taken back to 
BicOtre just as a chain was going oil' for Toulon, I should 
have been sent to L’Orient, and remained peftaps haU-a- 
year at the bagne before I should have been liberated.” 

“ But how came they to bring you by this roadV” asked 
the viscount: “they ought to have kept to the east of 
Moulins.” 

“ Because the Argousins are all Auvergnats,” answered 
Jean Marais, “and they always take a turn through Limagne. 
—1 shan’t be long after you. Monsieur le Vicomte,” he con¬ 
tinued, as the gentlemen got into their carriage. “But, 
pray, when you get to St. Fourzain, tell the mayor to give 
me a certificate of my pardon, otherwise I shall soon bo 
trapped again, as that fellow has carried off the paper.” 

The viscount promised that he would do as he desired 
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while they were changing horses, and, notwithstanding the 
ragged appearance of poor Jean Marais, would very willingly 
have taken him along the road with him, had there been any 
room in or about the carriage. 8uch, however, was not the* 
case; and as St. Pourzain was but two miles in advance, the 
fatigue of walking thither could not be very great. On 
reaching that village, he sent at once for the mayor, ex¬ 
plained briefly the situation of Jean Marais, and obtained 
from the good man a promise to furnish the released convict 
with the requisite documents. 


CHAPTER LI. 

The writing of a romance is like taking a walk with a friend, 
with whom we intend to go on talking of this thing or that 
which we have laid out before uS, discussing some kindly 
difference of opinion, giving a long account of what has hap- 
peneV since last we met, or employing our time in any other 
stated manner without considering the rest of the world in 
the least degree. Scarcely have wc gone a hundred yards, 
however, when we encounter some troublesome fellow who 
seizes us by the button. A little farther on a stranger 
saunters up and asks us his way. IJeyond that again, an¬ 
other friend meets us with some important news, and perhaps 
a third turns round with us and walks to the end of the 
journey. So that—without taking into consideration all the 
occasions on which we ourselves stop to gather a flower or 
admire a prospect, or to knock down some acorns from the 
oaks above our heads—we arq sure to be interrupted about 
fifty times in pursuing the original subject of our discour.se, 
and may think ourselves very well off if we get to the end of 
our story at all. 

We now have Jean Marais upon our hands, dear reader; 
and, however anxious we may' be to go on to Clermont, wc 
must stop with him for a little while, not at all to inquire 
into the past, but to see what became of him at present. 
About a quarter of an hour after the carriage of Monsieur de 
St. Medard had driven away from tlic door of the inn at St. 
Pourzain, Jean Marais trudged up, with spirit unbroken, 
though somewhat faint and weary of limb. He found tiie 
postmaster, with his hands behind his back, standing in the 
attitude of most postmasters, and gazing up and down tlie 
road. The recommendation he had received from the vis¬ 
count procured, him & civil reception, notwithstanding his 
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very convict-like appearance; and the mayor, who was sit¬ 
ting in the kitchen, sipping a small measure of the excellent 
wine of the' place, furnished our friend with the necessary 
plapers to enable him to pursue his journey in safety, upon 
the payment of a small fee. Jean then sat do^rn, and spent 
an hour in eating and drinking at his ease, more heartily 
than he had done for some months; after which, finding 
himself not a little refreshed, and with all the renewed 
vigour of freedom about him, he rose, paid tor his food, and 
declared he would walk on to Le Ma 5 ’et. 

“ Why, it is four leagues,” said the aubergistc postmaster: 
“ if you wait a little, there’s a cart going to Gannat, which 
will take you for a crown, and that’s two leagues farther.” 

“ How long will it be?” asked Jean JIarais; “I want to 
^et along on the road.” 

“ Oh, not above half-an-hour,” replied the master of the 
inn. “It reaches Gannat at five o’clock every evening.” 

This was too tempting an opportunity to be neglected, and 
Jean Marais very willingly waited for the vehicle, calculating 
that he should easily find some conveyance of the same kind 
from Gannat to Clermont on the following morning. The 
cart was one of the light machines of the country, which in 
those days supplied the place of a diligence from town to 
town; and, though poor Jean Marais went somewhat faster 
than he bad done in the wagon with his fellow'-convicts, his 
bones paid for the rapidity of his progress. Gannat was, 
however, reached at the end of about three hours and a half; 
and, stoi)])ing at a small inn, the traveller paid his monej' to 
the driver, and prepared to make himself comfortable for the 
night. In this expectation, as in most of the expectations of 
mortal man, Jean Marais was destined to be disappointed; 
for, seating liiraself at a long table where several other tra¬ 
vellers had just begun their supper, he listened for a while 
to their conversation, which soon put him into a state of con¬ 
siderable agitation. 

The personages who were speaking together had looked 
upon poor Jean, on taking his place, with a soniewhat suy)er- 
cilious air, and had drawn away from him, lowering their 
tone at the same time, so that the first part of what they said 
passed unheard. Very soon, however, the tones rose, and 
the one exclaimed, somewhat vehemently shaking three of 
his fingers across the table in the other’s face, to give emphasis 
to his speech, “ I tell you he will, as sure as I am alive, and 
serve him right too; tic was always meddling where he had 
no business. Why di^ he bring those heretic Bures amongst 
us?” 

“ He did not bring them,” replied the other; “ they came 
without his asking.” 
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“Then he should have sent them back again to the 
Cevennes,” rejoined the first. “ In former days we should 
have had them burned or hanged, but we arc mighty squea¬ 
mish about those things now; and then, when we had got 
hold of the son, and could have sent him to the galleys for 
his poaching and stealing game, he must needs interfere and 
let riim oft free. But he will pay for it now. I’m sure his 
condemnation is as certain as that I am sitting here.” 

“ What time does it come on?” asked the other. 

“ At twelve,” answered the first. “ Can you be there?” 

“ I shall try,” replied his companion. “ Will you?” 

“ Oh, yes. Monsieur le Baron,” said the other. “ I 
wouldn’t be away for a thousand livres.” 

“ I heard a gentleman from Clermont declare,” observed 
the landlord, who had been changing some dishes at the 
table, “ that he was sure to be condemned, for that one of 
the judges who had interrogated him had been heard to ac¬ 
knowledge that there was no doubt of his guilt. I am very 
sorry for it, for he was a kind-hearted man.” 

“ You are a fool,” said one of tlie gentlemen at the table, 
who was of the small nobility of the province—^little better, 
indeed, than a mere peasant in knowledge or intelligence, 
but with pride and malevolence enough to make up for all 
Other deficiencies. 

“ A pretty specimen of a judge!” exclaimed Jean Marais, 
’rising from the tal)le. “ When does th’e trial come on?” 

“ To-morrow at twelve,” replied the aubergiste, withdraw¬ 
ing a little from the guest who had given him so unpleasant 
a rebuff; “but what matters it to yon, j’oung man? You 
seem alarmed and moved.” 

“I am ! I am !” answered Jean Marais. “Come hither! 
come hither! 'Where can 1 get a horse, my good friend?” 
he continued. “ I must contrive to get beyoijd liiom to¬ 
night.” 

“ I have got no horse,” replied the Landlord, looking at 
him from head to foot, and seeing liis coat deprived of its 
collar, his hair cut short on one side, and left long on the 
other; all of which were signs of the place from whence he 
came. 

“ I must have a horse for any money,” rejoined Jean Ma¬ 
rais. “The count’s life, my good sir,” he added, in a lower 
tone, “ may depend upon my getting to Riom to-night. At 
noon to-morrow does it come on? Good God! there is 
scarcely time even now.” 

“Then you must go to the post,” sai^ the landlord; “that’s 
the only place where you’ll get a horse at this time of day, 
and then you must have a postilion with you. Stay, stay! 
not so fast,” he continued, seeing Jegn tumii^ towards the 
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door: “ three livres, if you please—^you must pay for what 
you’ve had.” 

“ Why, I have scarcely tasted anything,” answered Jean. 

“You might if you had liked,” said the landlord: “you 
sat down to supper and drank some wine; so that’s the price, 
and no more to be said.” 

Jean Marais -would not stay to dispute the point, but dis¬ 
charged the demand and proceeded at once to the post- 
house, where, on application for a horse to go on to Aigueperse, 
the first reply was a burst of laughter. lie iniHsted, how¬ 
ever, and on paying beforehand, succeeded in obtaining what 
he wanted. It was seven o’clock before he reached the little 
town from which he had again to find his way forward; but 
here the postmaster turned away from him with a look of 
contempt, repl 3 'ingthat,“he had no horses for such people;” 
and, on Jean’s remonstrating somewhat angrily, drove him 
out of the yard, sa 3 'ing with a sneer, that “ all his cattle 
were out,” and adding to the postilion who ha<l brought him 
thither, “ This is a fine time of day, indeed, when rogues 
ride post!” 

Poor Jean Marais was now well-nigh in despair. He ap¬ 
plied at two small inns wirliout being able to hear of any 
method of convc 3 'ancc: and the ■.mm which was now left in 
his ptirsc—somewhat less th;.; a. louis-—did not furnish him 
with tlic means of holding out .».n 3 ' great temptation to those 
who might jmsscss the sort of cuiinal that he wanted. Walk¬ 
ing up the long street of which the town of Aigueperse con¬ 
sists, lie looked up to the sky, which was clear and bright, 
and promised another hour of daylight. 

“i will do it on foot,” he cried ; “ 1 will do it on foot if I 
drop down dead at the end. It is hut five leagues, and the 
count’s lil'e deiiends upon it.” 

Just as he was so thinking, however, some one grasped 
his shoulder, and turning round he saw an archer of the 
marechaussee. 

“ Ha, ha! mon char!” cried the man, with a knowing look: 
“ you seem to me very like an escaped convict.” 

“No,”replied Jean Marais; “I am a liberated one. Here 
are mv papers; you can read them yourself. 

“ No. I can’t,”replied the man, with a grin: “ that’s an art 
1 don’t possess; but my lieutenant can, and he’ll tell us 
aiorc aliout it to-morrow. In the mean time you must come 
•Aitli me.” 

“ Stop me at your peril!” said Jean Marais, looking at him 
iuriously; but the archer drew his sword, exclaiming, “Ho, 
hoi d<i you resist the policeand, one of his comrades ap¬ 
proaching at the moment, Jean was obl%ed to submit, and 
i 0 back with them into the town. 
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CHAPl'ER Ln. 

In a large hall of the Palais de Justice, the judges were as¬ 
sembled for the trial of the Count d’Artonnc. The president 
sat in th(* middle, with three or four other magistrates on 
either hand, having the intendant of the province on h^_ 
right, with a small table, or rather writing-desk, between' 
them. At a board below were ranged several clerks and 
different officers of the court, and on the left were a number 
of advocates; while, placed almost in front of the court, was 
a high stool at the corner of a small platform which ran along 
to the right raised by a step or two, about three feet from 
the ground. As soon as the judges had taken their seats the 
doors were thrown open, for the trial was to be a public one 
(which was by no means always the case in those times); and 
a crowd of spectators instantly rushed in, nearly filling those 
parts of the hall which were not separated from the actual 
court by a strong wooden railing. 

Some bustle and confusion naturally took place, and a good 
deal of noise; but, order having been re-established, the 
president spoke a few words to a person below him, who 
went out; and in a minute after a door behind the platform 
we have mentioned, but which was level with it, and guarded 
on tlic right and left by two archers, opened suddenly, aud 
the Count d’Artonnc himself appeared. 

As was common in the cases of men of rank and station, 
the count did not present himself alone, but was accompanied 
by a number of persons, some of them in reality friends, 
some of them assuming that title from motives of vanity, 
curiosity, or any other of the follies or passions wliich lead 
people to put themselves into prominent situations in which 
they have no business to appear. Close by the count, on his 
right hand, was the Viscount de St. Medard,with Francis de 

Langy, while on his left advanced Monsieur do L-, and 

no less a personage than the Bishop of Clermont, the sight 
of whom excited not a little surprise amongst the persons 
who filled the court—^not alone because it was considered 
indecorous for ecclesiastics to be present at criminal trials, 
when they could avoid it, hut also because his sister, Madame 
de Bansse, had slrown herself most virulent and eager in at¬ 
tempting to fix guilt upon Monsieur d’Artonne, and the 
bishop was supposed to have countenanced her most violent 
proceedings against their cousin. 
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Xhe mode of proceeding in a French court of law has 
always been much more irregular, even in the. best of times, 
than in England. It is so still, and probably ever will be so; 
for the French contend, that truth being the great object to 
be obtained, it may be sought for by any means the most 
likely to reach it, while in England it is believed that the 
surest means of arriving at truth and shutting out falsehood 
is by keeping within certain limits, which the wisdom and 
experience of many centuries have assigned to the admission 
of evidence. The trial of the count, therefore, was.conducted 
in as different a manner as possible from any similar pro* 

t ceding in this country; and yet it was much more consistent 
ith our ideas of right and justice than many others which 
could be named. 

Immediately on entering the court. Monsieur d’Artonne 
was directed to take his place on the elevated seat we have 
mentioned, called the sclUue; and one of the clerks at the 
table, by order of the president, read over the charge against 
the prisoner. The count was pale, but calm and firm in the 
expression of his countenance, and neither in aspect nor de¬ 
meanour did he betray the slightest symptom of ^itation or 
apprehension. The same could not be said of Francis de 
Langy, who listened with a look of deep anxiety to the words 
of the clerk, which went to accuse the count of having wil¬ 
fully, maliciously, and with premeditation slain the Marquis 
de Bausse, on a day, hour, and place, which he mentioned. 
At the terms “maliciously and with premeditation,” Monsieur 
d’Artonne exclaimed in a loud tone, “ No, no, that is false— 
that is very false!’’ 

“ Let the witnesses be called,” said the president; and after 
a little movement in the court, one of the servants of Ma¬ 
dame de Bausse was brought forward, who swore that twice 
during the month which preceded his young master’s death 
he had heard high and angry words passing between him and 
the Count d’Artonne. What they were he could not exactly 
say; but it was evident the count was very much enraged, 
and used high tones and fierce gestures. 

‘*®o you acknowledge these facts?” asked the president, 
following the somewhat extraordinary practice of question¬ 
ing the prisoner in regard to the evidence brought t^ainst 
him, and looking sternly at Monsieur d’Artonne; “and if so, 
what was the nature of this dispute?” 

“ The man has spoken the truth,” replied the count 
calmly; “ only he might have said, that some half-dozen 
times daring that month such discussions took place. Some¬ 
times'fee cause was one thing, sometimes another. Com¬ 
plaints were daily brought to me of his violence and of his 
■vices: these were frequent subjects for angry words between 
' ,Aa 
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u«. Then, again, tvrice m that month he asked mj dai^h* 
ter’s hand, and I as often told him that I would sooner give 
her to an honest peasant than to such a man as himself. He 
«)nce replied that he would have her whether I would or not, 
and you • may well suppose that a sharp dispute occurred on 
this occasion also.” 

“ In short,” said the advocate of Madame de Bausse, who 
had examined the servant, “ there was enmity between you, 
colour it in what way yon will.” 

Another witness was then called, who proved that the 
count had forbidden Monsieur de Bausse, tliree days before 
his death, to come any more to the Chateau d’Artonne, or t<: 
show himself in its neighbourhood. 

“ What was the cause of this. Monsieur Ic Comte?” asked 
the president, with his cold, severe glance. 

“ He had Ul-used the daughter of one of my peasants,” 
replied the count—“brutally ill-used her. Had I known, 
that this would be brought against me, the girl herself should 
have been sent for." 

“Thus,” said the advocate of Madame de Bausse, in a 
calm and sneering tone, “ step by step we trace the enmity 
and malevolence of Monsieur d’Artonne towards his unfor¬ 
tunate victim. There is more evidence upon this head, 
where a di.stinet menace is conveyed: this letter, in the count’s 
own hand, tells the same tale still more distinctly. I require 
that it be received;” and he handed it to one of the clerks, 
wlio read it in a loud voice. It was addressed to the Marquis 
^ Bausse, and ran as follows:— 

MoirsiSrs uov Conaii^—One# more I t«U you that my daughter tihaU never 
be yours. After ^ you We done, you ought never to expect Kucb a thing. 
Kot a day passes but some now act of criminality is committed by you; and as 
yimr relation 1 warn you to change such a course of life; for, be assured, if man 
does not punish you, God wUL 

“Now,” continued tMfe advocate, before the president of 
the court or any of the judges could interrogate the yr '«• 
respecting the letter—“now we have the malice'‘A; 
proved; we have only further to establish the fact » Ae 
murder. The witnesses first to be called are merely those of 
form, to show when and which way the unfortunate Marquis 
de Bausse proceeded to the spot where he met his death.” 

A number of persons were then examined, who proved the 
hour at which the marquis had gone out, the way which he 
had taken, and the places he bed stopped by the ToaC ^, His 
entrance into the little wood where he was round ‘Ta 

by a man who had been passing at the time, and who 
that soon afterwards he heard the sound of a gun procMding 
from the same direction. ,,,, 
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“Did you hear no other noise?” exclaimed the count sud¬ 
denly, beudinff a stem look upon the man as he concluded. 

“ Yes,” replied the witness; “ I beard what seemed to be 
a scream.” 

“ Was it before or after the shot?” asked Monsieur d’Ar- 
tonne, v/hile the deep silence of anxious attention fell upon 
the count. 

“ It was about a minute before,” the witness Miswered. 

“Then why did you not state that first?” inquired the 
count, sternly. 

The man hesitated. 

■ “Answer!” exclaimed the president, sharply. 

“ Because,” replied the man, “ Monsieur de L- told 

me to saj' nothing that I was not asked.” 

The count turned slowly round upon the sellette, and 
bowed his head to Monsieur de L.-with a bitter smile. 

“Call the next witness,” said the advocate; and the mo¬ 
ment after Peter Neri appeared before the court. 

His dark Italian countenance was very pale, making his 
close-shaved beard look more blue and marked than ever; 
and his eye, wandering round the hall, and seeking to catch 
everything that was taking place, without enduring the glance 
of any other person, was not calculated to impress the court 
with an idea of his honesty. When questioned, however, he 
spoke boldly, and in a firm strong voice. 

“ The count,” he said, “ had gone out on the morning <*f 
Monsieur de Bausso’s death, in his usual shooting-dress, but 
had no dogs with him, and no gamekeeper. He was certam 
that there were no spots of blood upon his coat or gloves 
when he left home. At the end of about au hour and a half, 
or perhaps two hours, he returned, put dowm his gun in hk 
Iressing-room, and changed his dress. The coat was tihen 
bloody in several places, the gun had been discharged ; but 
he brought no game home with hinu He, Peter Keri hfan- 
seF had washed ont the stains of blood, but not by the 
direction. He suspected the fact,” he said, “ of his 
ii.a • ;f having hilled Monsieur de Bausse, as soon as he 
learned that the latter had disappeared, because be had often 
heard the count speak very ai^pily of his young cousin, and 
remembered his saying more than once, tliat he ought to be 
shot He bad not, however, mentioned the circumstances 
till after the body of ftie marquis had been fbimd, and he 
then did so, simply out of love of justice.” 

“ ■ 'ou bad stopped before those last words, villain,” cried 
tl iit, “ yqu would but hr.ve told the truA; but as &e 
lie is ui' no importance, let it pass.” 

Seme more witnesses were then called, who proved, thai 
the count had entered the wood in questioa abo^ the same 
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tune as Monsienr de Bausse, but from a different side; and 
others followed, giving a description of the finding of the 
body, and detailing the particulars concerning that fact, with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 

“ Kothing is now wanting to my case,” proceeded the ad¬ 
vocate of Madame de Bausse, “ but the pruces verbal of the 
eount's interrogatory, and I remiirc it to be read." 

“ It is unnecessary,” replied Monsieur d’Artonne. “ I am 
ready to repeat what I have already said, publicly and 
straightforwardly, honestly and truly. Monsieur de Bausse 
did fell by my hand; and, even if I had killed him intention¬ 
ally, which is not the case, I should have been fully justified 
in so doing; but, as bis death did actually occur, it was 
accidental. I bad gone out in the morning, as has been 
related to you, with my gun in my hand, loaded with ball, 
for the purpose, if I met it, of kUliiig a wolf which I had seen 
that morning in the wood; and I did so at that particular 
hotur because I knew that my daughter must be coming along 
the path just about that time. 1 had not proceeded ten steps 
amongst the trees when I started the animal from the thicket 
in which 1 had before seen it take refuge. I fired and 
wounded it, but it got away, and I stopped‘to reload my gun. 
I had just done so when I heard a cry from the path above. 
I knew my child’s voice, and, thinung that the wounded 
wolf had attacked her, 1 rushed up as fast as possible. I 
found that she had met with a still more detestable brute— 
her own cousin, De Bausse, who was holding her firmly in 
his arms, while she screamed and struggled to liberate her¬ 
self. Throwing down my gun at the foot of a tree, I darted 
upon him and struck him in the face. He instantly turned 
upon me and set free my daughter, who ran away in order 
to seek help, I believe, to part us. We both drew our 
swords, but I disarmed him in a moment, upon wdiich he 
snatched up the gun and mmed a blow of it at my head. I 
parried the stroke, but received it upon my arm, and then, 
catching the gun, struggled with him for it. As 1 did so. it 
went off. I declare, by my hopes of salvation, that I niever 
touched the trigger; but immediately after the report he 
staggered back and fell. 1 saw he was wounded, and knelt 
down beside him, raising his bead; but he made no reply 
when I spoke, and I hurried away as fast as possible to seek 
for some assistance. I took the lower paths through the 
wood, till I came to the high-road, and walked on foot to¬ 
wards Biom. A carriage passed me as 1 went, and I called 
to the postilitm to stop, but he did not hear me, and drove 
on. I next met a decrepit old woman, who used to beg at 
the entrance of Biom, and asked her to go to the town and 
send up Monsieur Marcey, the surgeon, as fast as possible. 
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while I went back to give what help I could. . It wag not 
the wisest course 1 could pursue, but I was agitated and 
bewildered—foolishly so; but I remembered at that moment 
all the disputes 1 had had with Monsieur de Bausse; and 1 
doubted not, if he died without speaking, such an accusation 
as this would be brought against me. I returned then 
■quickly to the spot, and-’’ 

“And buried the body,” said the president. 

“No,” replied Monsieur d’Artonne, firmly: “ as I said be¬ 
fore, BO I now repeat, the body was no longer there, and I 
never saw it till after it was exLumed.” 

“ I demand,” exclaimed the advocate of Madame de Bausse, 
“that Mademoiselle d’Artonne be examined. When her 
testimonjf is given, I will then show you how palpably false 
is the prisoner s account of himself.” 

“False?” cried the Count d’Artonne, turning upon him 
fiercely; but his face became calm a moment after, and he 
added, “1 forgot; you are hired to say such things. 1 could 
have wished my child had been spared this; but if it must 
be, it must.” 

“Mademoiselle d’Artonne is not far off,” obsen'cd one of 
the gentlemen who had accompanied the count into court: 
“ she was with her mother without, not a minute ago.” 

Monsieur de St. Medard quitted the hall in silence, and in 
a minute returned, supporting Julie upon his arm, and fol¬ 
lowed by ail officer of the court. She w^as pale and agitated, 
and gazed around her somewhat wildly, running her eye 
over all the array of judges and lawyers, and the crowded 
hall, with its sea of eager faces. She then gave one look 
towards the count, and mumiurin}', with a sad shake of the 
head, “ Oh, my father!” she burst mto tears. 

The president and the rest of the judges seemed moved 
with some compassion; but the advocate of Madame de 
Bausse exclaimed, as soon as she had taken her seat, “ Now, 
Mademoiselle d’Artonne, answer upon your oath, and 
say-” 

“ Speak more gently, speak more gently,” said the presi¬ 
dent. “ Tell us, young lady, candidly and truly, what took 
place after you entered the wood in which, as you know, the 
body of Monsieur de Bausse was found, on tlie day when his 
death is supposed to have taken place.” 

Julie wiped her eyes and raised her head, and, gazing 
straight in the face of the president, she replied, “ 1 was 
coming from the village of Artonne, along the path which 
leads direct to the chateau, when, a little past the fountain, 
I met my cousin. Monsieur de Bausse, and, wishing him 
good morning, was going on.” 

“ Why were you going on?” asked the advocate. 
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“ Because niy father,” replied Julie, “ was not friends with 
him. lie then stopped me,” she proceeded, the colour 
coming into her cheek, “ and would not let me pass.” 

Here, however, the advocate of Madame de llaiissc inter¬ 
fered, having produced all the elFect upon the court that he 
'iesired. 

“ I fear,” he said, “ we have committed a mistake. A 
daughter cannot give evidence in the case of her father.” 

“At least let me have the advantage thereof,” said the 
Count d’Artoime, starting up vehemently. “ Speak, Jnhe; 
speak!” 

Julie did speak, rapidly, eagerly, clearly, before she could 
be stopped, as if she saw’ the lawyer's cunniiig and w’as re¬ 
solved to frustrate it. “He would not let me pr.es,” she said; 
“ he threw his arms round me, and tried to dr.-^vv me from 
the path; I screamed aloud; my father rushed n;) and sfniok 
him, dropping the gun he had in his hand. They drew their 
swords, and 1 ran to call some one to stop them. But ere J 
had gone far I heard a shot; 1 was sure some onew’as hilled; 
and then I grew iiiitit and giddy, and fell ujion the ground.” 

“ Monsieur d’Artonuc," asivcd the president, “ can you 
bring aiij^ evidence to show that the gun went off in the 
struggle between you and Monsieur de llansse?” 

“ How can i bring evidence,” said the count, “when there 
was no one present'!'” 

“ How can he,” cried the advocate, “ when it is evidently 
false? Malice and hatred arc proved against him; he does 
not deny the deed. His going out armed wntli his usual at¬ 
tendants, with no dogs, with no servants, his taking his way 
to a wood tlirongh w'liich Sionsiour de Bansse was acCtu tonied 
to walii on his road to Uioni, all show prenuiditalior'; and his 
burial of the body afterwards proves that be was eouscioiis 
of his crime.” 

The judges looked down thoughtfully’, and tlierc was some¬ 
thing in the tone and manner of the president, as he tnrned 
to the count and asked, “ Have you any’ defence to make, 
Monsieur d’Artonne, or will you speak by your advocate't'’ 
which created an imjjrcssion in all tvho heard him that the 
minds of the judges were made up as to the guilt of the 
count. 

The prisoner’s advocate then approached and addressed a 
few words to him in a low tone; but, just at that moment one 
of the doors of the hall opened, some people forced their 
way in aropngst the crowd, and several voices exclaimed, 
“ Here is a witness! here is a witness, who has not been exa¬ 
mined!” 

The eyes of the judges and the bar were bent in that 
direction. The count and his advocate started and turned 
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round, and cTulie, who had not yet retired from the conrt, 
clasped her hands and murmured, “Jean Marais 1” 

But Jean was only the forerunner of a more important 
person, clearing the way through a crowd before him; and 
the moment alter, an old, white-headed, but still powerfa! 
man came into the front, and looking round on the judges 
exclaimed, “ 1 want to tell what 1 know.” 

“ .Speak,” said the president. “ First, what is yonr name?" 

“ Jly name is Antoine Bure,” replied the man; “ I am 
well known in tlie country', and never wronged any man.” 

“And what have yon to say?” demanded the president. 
“ S;)eak b'ddly, for wc seek for truth.” 

“ ^'oii shall have nothing else from me,” replied Antoine 
Bure, “ lor 1 have always loved it myself. It is the poor 
man’s riches, and the rich man's best jewel. On the third 
of May, last year, at ten o’clock in the morning, I went out 
from my house, and took my way down towards the hank of 
the Amlicne. ’I’hc distance is about tliree leagues, and 1 
chose the quietest paths.” 

“ What was the object of your going?” asked the jwesi- 
dent; and, every time tiiere was a pau-'c in tb" eid man’s 
testimony, the crovv'd of auditors turned their gaae f rom him, 
eit'ier to the fiec of the count, tlie c.vprossion of whici) waa 
that of tvonder and inquiry, or to the iiiir cojiutenarce ot 
Julio d’Artomic, which was full ofjoy :uid hope, thoug’never 
and anon her eyes ran over with tears. 

“The object ol my going, nionseigneur,” replied the pea¬ 
sant, was this: “f have a son who has sometimes given me 
trouble, in the couttfry where we came from, some year* 
ago, the game ol the fields was l. cc to any one, and he had 
there acquired a habit which is Itevo called poacitiug, and 
jmiiishable by law. He had killed some game upon the 
estates ol'tlie Count d’Artonne; he was detected, the officers 
of justice ])ur.sued Idin, and be took refuge in the ioiV'ts and 
mountaiu.s. On that day 1 had intimation that lie was to be 
found in the low wood by the bank of the Atnbcno, and I 
went down to him with a basket of food and some money, 
but more fitr the purpose of counselling him to cast lumself 
upon the mercy of the Count d’Arti.uno, to avow liis error, 
and promise not to commit it again, than even for the pur¬ 
pose ol supplying his bodily necessities. I found him, and 
had a long conversation with him, but he feared to do as I 
proposed; and alter sitting together for some time on the 
bank of the river, we parted, and I took my way back 
through the wood. Before 1 quitted it .1 beanl a gun dis¬ 
charged, and tlie next moment a wounded ivolf ran bj' me; 
and, thinking that the gamekeepers of the count were in the 
wooid, and t^ if they saw me they' would conclude my son 
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was theile and seek him, I hid myself behind the stonework 
of the fountain. In a minute after Mademoiselle d’Artonne 
passed by, and I saw the young Marquis de Bansse meet 
her and speak to her. What he said 1 know not, but the 
next moment he threw his arms round her, and she strug¬ 
gled to get awaj)?, uttering a scream. I thought to myself, 
‘ If you do not free her, young man, I will break your head 
with my staff, be you the noblest in the land,’ and I took a 
step forward; but just then up came the Count d’Artonne, 
as fast as he could run. lie had a gun in his hand, but he 
cast it down on the ground, and struck Monsieur de Bansse 
with his clenched fist. Both the gentlemen drew’ their 
swords, and mademoiselle ran away calling for help. In a 
moment the sword of Monsieur de Baussc flew out of his 
hand, and the count might have killed him, but he did not. 
The marquis-then, however, caught up the gun from the 
foot of the tree, and holding it by the barrel, struck at the 
head of Monsieur d’Artonne. 'fhe count caught the stock, 
and struggled with him for the gun. As they did so it went 
off, and Monsieur de Bausse fell back upon the ground. 
The count knelt down by him, and spoke to him, then 
started up, and cried, ‘ Good heaven! where shall I get a 
surgeonV’ after which he ran away towards Kiom as fast as 
he could, and before I could well recover my own thoughts, 
which were all astray. When he was gone 1 went up to the 
body and looked at it, but the young man was quite dead. 
I have seen many a dead man in my time, and I knew the 
signs right well. His eyes w'ere open; his teeth were 
clenched; the ball must have gone tlirough his heart. Just 
then I heard people talking at a distance and coming along 
ttie path. They were speaking gaily, so that 1 knew it 
could not be the Count d’Artonne, and I drew away the 
body from off the path, that I might have time to think 
what would be best to do. I then went down and found my 
son. We came up, we consulted together, and we did very 
wrong. I acknowledge it; 1 regret it; and if there is to be 
punishment, I am ready to be punished. We hid the body 
under the bushes, and then came and buried it that night, 
thinking, God help us! that if the count persecuted us, as 
many others had done, we should have a hold upon him. 
The next morning, when we met again, we were ashamed 
and grieved, and wept over the unworthy thoughts that had 
been in our mind; and my son swore an oath that, even if 
he were arrested for taking the count’s game, he would 
never say one word of the death of the Marquis de Bausse, 
or hold out one threat to Monsieur d’Artonne on that ac¬ 
count. He kept that oath, for he was arrested and impri¬ 
soned for full three weeks, and he never uttered one wo);d,.” 
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The old man ceased, and there was a murmur of satisfaction 
through the court, which seemed to overawe even the advo¬ 
cate of Madame de Bausse. 

“ How long is it since you saw the count?” demanded the 
president. 

“ Nearly a year,” replied the old man, “ and that was but 
for a moment. It was also the only time I have seen him 
since the death of Count de Bausse.” 

“ Did anything pass between you and him regarding that 
event?” demanded the president. 

“ Not one w'ord,” answered the old man. “ MademoiseDe 
d’Artmne there, and the young gentleman that stands next 
but one to the count, were present, and heard all.” 

There was a low murmur of consultation amongst the 
judges, and the advocate of Madame de Bausse came forward 
as if to address the court; but the president, turning towards 
him, bent his head emphatically, saying, “ You may speak, 
sir, if you think fit; but the court has made up its mind, and 
nothing that can be said, after the evidence we have heard, 
will alter our decision,” 

The advocate bowed with a look of mortification, and re¬ 
tired a step. The president then rose, and turning to the 
Count d’Artoniie he added, “ The judgment of the court, 
Monsieur d’Artonne, will be formally given to you in writing; 
but in the mean time it may be satisfactory to you to know, 
that you are acquitted of the crime with which you stood 
charged.” 

The count bowed his head, and stepped down from the 
sellettc, opening his arras, Julie sprang into them, and wept 
upon his bosom. 

Tliere was a deep silence. 
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CHAPTER LHI. 

Pass orcr six weeks, dear reader, and accompany n)e, if yon 
please, to the chamber of Francis de Lan^}-, at tlie Hotel de 
Langy in Paris. Let the time be about nine o’clock on a tine 
moniitig, somewhat autumnal in its hues, as bright as summer, 
but clearer than tl^ early day usually is in the setisiHi when 
the warm sunshine makes the air misty with profuse light. 
Let us say, too, that a few days before the (ioimf and 
Countess d'Artonne, and Julie, as well as the Viscount de bt. 
Medard, had taken up their abode in the Hotel de Langy; 
that the succession ot Francis to the estates of St. liUdard 
had been secured bej’oud all possibility of contestation; and 
that the count and countess luul come up to tlie capifil for 
the purpose of inaking final arrangements for his union with 
her he loved best ott earth. 

What, then, can he the occasion of that shade of gloom 
w'hich now hangs upon his countenance? Is it tliat yesterday 
a step was taken in tlie courts of law which argued an mi- 
favonrahlc termination of the important cause there pending? 
No: Francis de Langy had long ma<te up his mind to lose the 
honours, estates, awl name wliich at one time Inul ajtpeared 
to be assuredly his: his s]>irit had accustomed its, if to the 
e.xpectatiou, and lie tlurnght not of it even for a niomcut. But 
tliere tvas reason for liis sadness; for, on the day tiefore, six 
ot the nearest relations to the Count d’Artonne, persons wlio 
had abandoned him in the time of danger and distress, had 
given formal intimation, in tlie most courteous terms, of their 
opposition to the marriage of Julie d’Artonne witl; a riersmi 
whose nobility of birth was very doiihlfiil. buch ojiposilion, 
to the ears of an English person, may seem frivolous and 
absurd, where the consent of parents was fully given. But 
in France the case was dilFerent; and relations more remote 
than those who were now arrayed against the marriage had 
the power, if not of stopping it altogether, at least of ih'lay- 
ing it for years. Tins, then, was the occasion of the gloom 
on Francis de Langy’s countenance; and he felt more jiar- 
ticularly anxious and discomposed that morning, because 
what was called in France a family council was immediately 
to be held at the I lotcl de Langy, for the further discussion 
of the whole affair. lie and his reputed father and mother 
were also to be present; and he well knew that much pain- 
liil matter must meet his ears, although tlie whole party 
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tmdonlitedly demean themselves with courtesy and 
propriety towards him. 

liy his side, as he stood dressing, was Jean Marais, once 
more restored to his old situation about Francis de Langy, 
and decked out with all the smartness of a Parisian valet 
of those times. He remarked, not witliout some concern, 
the gloom that was I'pon his iimster’s face ; but nevertheless 
he was most scrn])uiously particular in arraying him with 
neatness and elegance that morning- 

“Now, give me my coat, Jean,” said Francis de Langy. 

“ 1 beg your i)ardon, sir,” exclaimed the valet, api)roaching 
with a basin of clean water and a towelhut Just now 1 saw 
a black spot, upon vmur right arm which you did not wash 
off; if you will permit me, 1 will do it.” 

“ Where V” asked Francis tie Langy, in some surprise, 
baring his finely-fVinned arm up to the shoulder. 

“Oh, 1 hi'g your pardon, sir,” replied Jean Marais; “I 
mu;:t hii^ e made a mistake ;” and he coiicludcd the dressing 
of Ids master. 

P’rancis tiicn opened the door to go down into the saloon, 
when a servant met him, toiling him that the ])arty expected 
had arrived. On his entering the rtmm where they were 
assemliled, he femnd them seated around; Monsieur do 
Langy and the marchiouess doing the honours of the house, 
the vi.scount conversing with Julie, Jlonsieur tfArtonne 
t.alk’iig, with forced indiiTerencc of asjK'ct, to one of his 
cousins, and Madame d’Artonne discussing some subject 
eagerly, but in a low voice, with two of the ladies jmesenl. 
Jr:ai! Mara'S had followed his master down and opened Ae 
doi>r for him, altliougli one of the servants of the house was 
standing ready to perlbvra that of lice, and Francis de Langy 
heard his own valet say to the other in a low tone, “ Don’t 
show the people I mentioned in here: keep them in the 
little parlour.” 

He added something more, which his master, passing on, 
did not di> tiiiguisli; and P'rancis advanced to the Marquis de 
Langy, avlio embraced him with signs of much tenderness and 
afl'cction, and smiled, as if the meeting were altogether a 
more pleasant one than l'’rauei3 felt it to be. In a iniimte or 
two afterwards, while the young gentleman was being intro¬ 
duced to the persons whom he did not know in the room, a 
servant brought in a large silver salver with cups; and Jean 
Marais followed with a bright pot of chocolate, which might 
have somewhat surprised Francis de Langy, had his tlioughts 
not been otherwise occupied; for the marquis had certainly 
servants enough to perform tire office which his valet took 
upon himself. Pic did observe, however—indeed, it wns 
scarcely possible to help it—^tbat Jean seemed in such ecsta- 
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ffles of delight with his new occupation as to be unable to re» 
strain the expression thereof, smirking, smiling, and walking 
on tiptoe, as if he were the most exquisite chocolate-bearer 
that the world had ever seen. The young gentleman felt a 
little annoyed, but soon forgot the matter, as the painful dis¬ 
cussion about to take place was to come on immediately after 
the preliminary refreshment was over. 

Before that was the case, however, a servant entered in 
. some baste, saying to the Marquis de Langy, “Your inten- 
dant, sir, whom you sent for.” 

“ Oh, take him into that room,” replied the marquis, 
pointing to a door }^hind the circle in which the company 
were arranged. 

The man retired, and the moment after came in again by 
the door to which Monsieur de Langy had pointed, saying, 
“He is there, sir,” upon which the marquis immediately 
proceeded to join him, while Jean Marais continued to hand 
the chocolate with a somewhat agitated air. 

When he had gone round the circle, he took his place 
behind it, set down the silver chocolate-pot on one of the 
marble tables, and got as close as possible to the door al¬ 
ready mentioned, whicHhad been drawn to by the marquis, 
but was not exactly closed. 

For the last few minutes the eye of Monsieur do St. 
Medard had been upon Jean’.s proceedings with some sur¬ 
prise and disapprobation; and after a moment’s pause ho 
turned sharply round in his chair, and detected .lean Marais 
in the very act of putting his car to the chink of the door. 

' “Jean, come hither!” he cried in a stern tone. 

“AVait an instant, sir,” replied Jean, boldly; and at the 
same moment he threw open the door, darted in, caught 
Martin Latouches by the throat with one hand, and seized 
with the other a large old pocket-book, from which he was 
just taking some accounts. 

All the company started up in surprise and gazed into the 
other room, while Jean wrenched the book from the inten- 
dant’s grasp and gave it to Monsieur de Langy, saying, 
“ There, sir ! if the letter I told you of is not in there, I am 
a fool; but even if it be not, I have witnesses to prove all 
the facts.” 

The intendant had at first turned upon him furiously; but 
now he paused, wavered, became deadly, pale, and as the 
marquis looked over the papers in the pocket-book one by 
one, he cast himself suddenly at hjs feet, exclaiming, “Oh, 
sir, forgive me, and I will tell you all 1” 

“What, villain!” cried Monsieur do Langy; “when all is 
•discovered? Witness, gentlemen and ladies all!—witness 
what he says! There is no going back now. Your only 
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chance of forgivene'-S is a fair confession; by it you shall at 
least escape punishcnent. How came you to conceal this let¬ 
ter ? How came you to withhold &om me the facts that it 
contains?” 

“Because—because,” replied the steward, hesitating— 
“ because I knew what my brother had said to you, and I 
feared to get him into trouble. I could not tell which was 
the true son. He swore that the one was, and his wife swore 
that the other was. She was as likely to seek for the pro¬ 
motion of her own son by a lie as he. I thought the courts 
had better settle it,” he continued, gaining courage as he went 
on, “ without my meddling.” 

“ But did you not know,” asked Jean Marais, “ that your 
brother had taken his oath that his wife was dead when she 
was living?” 

The man was silent, and the marquis continued, turning to 
Monsieur de St. Medard, “ This good fellow has exposed to 
me a scheme of fraud such as I never heard of before. He 
has told me by what brutal means the man Gerard Latouches 
extorted from his wife a false confession regarding the change 
of my son for their own.” 

“ I saw and heard more than they thought,” said Jean 
Marais. 

“The man fancied,” continued the marquis, “that the 
poor creature could not survive the night, and boldly gave 
out that she was dead. But she lingered for nearly twelve 
months, and before she died wrote this letter to my inten- 
dant, her brother-in-law,” and the marquis read. “ ‘ 1 be¬ 
seech you, Martin,’ she says, ‘as soon as you get this, to go 
to Monsieur de Langy, and, as you hope for salvation, in¬ 
form him that your brother Gerard forced me to sign a paper 
which was untrue, for the purpose of putting our son Gerard 
in the place of the young Count de Langy. Tell him it is 
false, Martin; as 1 am a poor, sinful, dying woman, it is false. 
I did not tell the good marchioness a lie; the boy I gave her 
back was her own son. These are the last words I shall 
assert in this world.’ 

“ It is signed with her name,” continued the marquis, “ but 
this man has concealed it for several months.” 

“ You had better send for the police,” observed Monsieur 
3e St. Medard; “ at all events, he ought to have given the 
letter to you.” 

“It may be false after all,” said Martin Latouches. “Why 
should I think my brother would tell a lie? and who shall 
say, between the two, which is the real heir ?” 

“That will I,” replied Jean Marais. “Till I got that 
letter, 1 fancied that ttie tale was true—that the chilm-en had 
been changed, and that 1 was, in fact, the servant of my own 
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coasln. But there is a very easy way of ascertaining thi 
feet. The son of Gerard Latouches fell in.o the fire while ht 
was a child, and burnt his arm; no time will take out those 
marks, I am sure.” 

“ I remember it well,” exclaimed Monsieur de St. Medard 
“ it was his right arm. Bare your arm, my dear boy; bare 
your arm!” 

“Ah, my good friend!” exclaimed Francis de Langy, holdF‘ 
ing out his hand to Jean Marais, “ now I understand you,” 

But the man, instead of taking his hand, laid bis own upon 
the sleeve of his master’s coat, and gently drew it off, saying 
to Monsieur de St. Medard, “ That no proof may be wanting, 
sir, with the permission of the marquis I have sent for the 
cure of Godai'd, and for an old woman who used to help 
Marguerite Latouches to nurse the children, in order tc 
prove that it was absolutely and undeniably the son of 
Gerard and Marguerite Latouches who did fidl into the fire 
in his infancy. Young Gerard and his father are in the 
bou.se, too; let the right ann of each be examined, and let 
the curd and the old woman speak.—Call in old Margot and 
the priest, Henri!” he continued, addressing the other ser- 
vai “ and bring young Gerard Latouches; but do not say 
a w .)rd to his father, or to any one else, of wbat is going on. 
I “beg your pardon, sir,” he added, turning to Monsieur de 
Langy; “but, as I have got up the play, I must be stage- 
manager.” 

“ I will confess, I 'will confess!” cried Martin Latouches. 

“ Be quick, then,” said the marquis, “ or it will be too 
late.” 

But before the man could commence his tale of iniquity, 
tlie door of the great saloon opened, and the young claimant 
of the succession of De Langy entered with a self-confident 
and easy air, as if he expected to be received and welcomed 
as the heir of the house. As soon, however, as he saw the 
number of persons assembled, and Martin Latouches standing 
before the marquis with downcast eyes and trembling limbs, 
he faltered and paused. But Monsieur de Langy raised his 
voice, saying, “Come hither, young man? Be so good as to 
bare your nght arm.” 

As he spoke, an old man in a priest’s habit, and a peasan*. 
woman, were mtrodneed by the other door, upon seeing 
whom the countenance of the youth fell, and his lunbs shook 
visibly. 

“Bare ymir arm, I say!” demanded the marquis sternly; 
and advancing to the priest he took him by the hand, wel¬ 
comed him courteously to Paris, and then led him forward, 
sayings “ Examine those two young men well, and tell me 
Iteforc God. which is my son.” 
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The priest smiled, as if the question were almost a mockery, 
but still advanced, looked in the faces of the two young men, 
took them by the hand, examined the right arm of each, and 
then, laying liis finger upon the breast of Francis de Langy, 
he turned to the marquis, saying in a solemn tone, “Before 
God and man, this is your son, if either! The other is the 
son of Gerard Latouches.” 

It was now the turn of Francis de Langy to hold out Ms 
extended arms to Julie d’Artounc, nor was he disappointed. 
There was a pause of a single instant, the blood rushed up 
into her cheek; but she gave way to the emotions of her 
heart, 4nd the next moment she was clasped to hk bosom. 


THE END, 









